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* Whatſoever things are juſt. 


i. 
o. 
PHIL, iv. 8. 
5 bat ſoever things are juſt, 
15 UR Engliſh tranſlation is a little too ſhort 
of Oo for the Greek ; the word in the Greek doth 
7. comprehend two things; that which in our 3 
Il. Engliſh language we call iu, and that which we ; 
ix. call equal. Juſtice and equity, I know often times 
ber are indifferently uſed for the ſelf-ſame thing; but 
rw if we ſpeak ſtrictly and exactly, then they are to be 
am diſtinguiſhed : for whatſoever either reaſon or law 
96. will admit, that may paſs for ju/? ; but equity will 
. take all things into conſideration, that do accompa- 
ak ny the caſe ; and if the caſe require it, equity will 
= ; abate of that which ſtrictlright will afford, There- 
43 fore we ſay that what we call equity, is to mode- 
8 rate ſtrict right : and indeed ftrict right may be 
. down-right injury and wrong; but equity is the 
VI. moderator. 
bo Sometimes you have juſt, and no equity on the 
RO other fide ; and then juſt is all in all. But juſt is 
425. not right, if there be equity on the other ſide. For 
where there is equity in the caſe, equity rules, and 
439% | juſt vails. Strict right is not to be ſtood upon by 
perſons of reaſon and conſcience, Where cquity calls 
I S- Vor, IV. 13 A for 
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Whatſoever things are juſt. 
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PHIL. iv. = 
Moyers things are aft; 


UR Engliſh tranſlation is a little too ſhort 
Oo for the Greek ; the word in the Greek doth 
- comprehend two things; that which in our 
Engli e language we call jufh, and that which we 
call equal. Juſtice and equity, I know often times 
are indifferently uſed for the ſelf-ſame thing; but 
if we ſpeak ſtrictly and exactly, then they are to be 
diſtinguiſhed : for whatſoever either reaſon or law 
will admit, that may paſs for ju/? ; but equity will 
take all things into conſideration, that do accompa- 
ny the caſe ; and if the caſe require it, equity will 
abate of that which itrit'right will afford. There- 
fore we ſay that what we call equity, is to mode- 
rate ſtrict right : and indeed ſtrict right may be 
down-right injury and wrong ; but equity is the 
moderator. 
Sometimes you have juſt, and no equity on the 


other fide ; and then juſt is all in all. But juſt is 


not right, if there be equity on the other ſide. For 
where there is equity in the caſe, equity rules, and 


Juſt vails. Strict right is not to be ſtood upon by 


perſons of reaſon and conſcience, where cquity calls 


Ver, IV. 72 A for 
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for another thing. For when we conſider what we 
ourſelves owe to God, how much we are beholden 
to him and how much we depend upon his grace; 
and when we think upon ourſelves as chriſtians, as 
relieved by Chriſt, and what thereby we are enjoin- 
ed by our Saviour towards our brethren ; then (I ſay) 
it will not become us to appear in the defence of ſtrict 
right, where equity is on the other ſide ; without 
moderation, clemency, compaſſion and dealing with 
our brethren as we ourſelves are dealt withal by God. 
And when we ſhall thus conſider, we ſhall find it ne- 
ceſſary to abate of that which we call ou due. It is 


this that the apoſtle chargeth upon us in the 5th verſe 


of this chapter, where the word that is tranſlated o- 
deration (let your moderation be known to all men) is let 
your equity, your candor, your ingenuity, your fair deal- 
ing, your giving allowance to all things conſiderable in a 
raſe; let this be known. And I am ſure if we do 
not thus uſe this fairneſs and candor, but ſtand upon 
{trift right, and upon the utmoſt terms that poſſibly 
we may demand ; we not only depart from the no- 
bleneſs and ingenuity of a goſpel-ſpirit, but we take 
a courſe that a cancelled obligation may return upon 
us. And upon this conſideration I offer to you the 


Caſe in the xviiith of Matthew, from the 23d to the 


5th verſe ; where you have a parable of a lord that 
d forgiven to his ſervant a debt ; this man hath 

a fellow-ſervatit that was indebted to him, he falls 
upon his debtor with violence, uſes extremity, and 
will abate nothing, not remembring what his lord 
had forgiven him; but his lord calls him to an ac- 
count and was wroth with him, and delivered him 
| 1 | has 
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to the tormenters till he ſhould pay all that he was 
due unto him. Our Saviour meant thus: we ourſelves 
are greatly indebted to God, we pray for pardon and 
forgiveneſs and for grace, and we do obtain it; and 
God doth expect that we ſhould expreſs the ſenſe 


thereof, by dealing with others tenderly and com- 


paſſionately ; if we do not, we provoke God to de- 
liver us over to puniſhment : /o likewiſe ſhall my 
heavenly father do alſo unto you, if you from your hearts 
forgive not every one his brother their treſpaſſesi Let a 
man therefore take heed ; for fins that were in a fair 
tendency toward forgiveneſs, may return upon a man 
by his extremity: I am ſure we expect other mea- 
ſure from God in all our deprecations. Pſalms xxx. 


4. there is forgiveneſs with thee, that thou mayſt be fear- 


ed. And the ciii. P/a/m hath many verſes together; 
highly to be valued and conſidered by us all. It be- 
gins at the 8th verſe ; the lord 1s merciful and gracious; 
ow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. ver, 9. he will 
not always chide, neither will he keep his anger for ever. 
ver. 10. He hath not dealt with us after our fins, nor 
rewarded us according to our iniquity. ver. 11. For as 
the heaven is high above the earth, ſo great is his mercy 
towards them that fear him. vet. 12. As far as the 
eaſt is from the weſt, ſo far hath he removed our tranſ- 
greſſions from us. ver. 13. Like as a father pitieth his 
children, fo the Lord pitieth them that fear him. ver. 
14. For he knoweth our frame, he remembreth that we 
are duſt, ver. 15. As for man, his days are as graſs : 
as a flower of the field, ſo he flouriſbeth. ver. 16. For 
the wind paſſeth over it, and it is gone, and the place 
thereof ſhall know it no more. ver. 17. But the mercy 
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of the Lord is from everlaſting to everlaſting upon them 
that fear bim, and his righteouſneſs unto childrens chil- 
dren, &c. It is not poſſible that any man ſhould read 
this ſcripture and conſider it, and reflect upon him- 
ſelf and think how much it is his own caſe, how 
much he is indebted . to God; but he muſt needs 
think himſelf obliged to all acts of clemency, of for- 


bearance and forgiveneſs, all pity and compaſſion ; 
for thus God is to all ſinners, and we are all ſinners 


before him; and can we expect this from God, and 
expreſs ourſelves quite contrary towards our fellow- 
creatures? In Dan. ix. 16. Daniel prayeth; O Lord, 
according to nll thy righteouſneſs, 1 beſeech thee let thine 
anger and thy fury be turned away, &c, | Obſerve how 
the ſeptuagint gloſſes upon theſe words, according to 
all thy righteouſneſs ; thus the ſeptuagint, according to 
thy benignity, clemency and compaſſion. ' God's righte- 
ouſneſs we expect in ſuch a conjunction, Pſalm li. 
1. Have mercy upon me, O od, according to thy loving- 
kindneſs, according to the multitude of thy tender mercies 


Blot out my tranſgreſſions. Nehemiah ix. 32. Now 


therefore our God, the great, the mighty, and the terrible 
God, who keepeth covenant and mercy. So that he is 
very little mindful of the weakneſs and infirmity of 
Human nature, who is not moved to bowels of pity 
and compaſſion, and fair and equal conſideration : he 
doth not conſider how much he is engaged to God, 
nor doth he conſider the infirmities of human nature, 
that doth not afford fair allowance. Pſalm cxlv. 7. 
Men ſhall abundantly utter the memory of thy great good- 
neſs, and ſhall ſing of thy righteouſneſs. verſe 8. The 
Lord is gracious, and full of compaſſion, flaw to anger, 


and 
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and of great mercy. verſe 9. The Lord it good to all; 
and his tender mercies are over all his works. I have 
ſaid enough to engage all men to meaſure ſtrict right 
by that which we call ingenuous, noble, equal, fair. 
Let us afford one another the meaſure that we our 
ſelves depend upon and expect from divine goodneſs, 
or we are undone for ever. 

Now to ſpeak to my argument. Two things. lie 
before me to ſhow you. 

1. The rule and meaſure of juſt and equal. 

2. The difference between theſe two, what is juſt, 
and what is equal. There is that which may be cal- 
led juſt and right; of which if a man will abate no- 
thing, the law will allow it; it may be done and an- 
other cannot hinder it, nor none can call him an un- 
righteous perſon if he will have it. And there is 
that which is equal and fit and good to be done, and 
which becomes a good man to do. This diſtinction 
you have in Rom. v. 7. where the apoſtle-calls one a 
righteous man, and another a gad man: for ſcarcely 

for a righteous man Twill one die, yet peradventure for a 
good man ſome will even dare to die. The righteous 
man is a man of ſtrict right, he will do no wrong, 
but he hath hardly that largeneſs of ſpirit to do good, 
he will do nothing but what the law will admit, that 
which another can neither hinder it nor call him in 
queſtion for doing it: but the other, the good man, 
he will do that which is equal and fit; he will abate. 
of {trict right, he is willing to do courteſies, to per- 
form all mutual good offices: for this good man, (he 
is ſo lovely a perſon, ſo highly valuable,) a man 
would even venture his own life to ſave this god 
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man's life, he is ſo beneficial to his neighbours. 
But to ſpeak: to the point. Juſt is ſaid * two 


Ways. 
1. That is juſt, which may be 40591 and if it be, 
no wrong is then done. And, 
2. That is juſt, that mw/# be done, and ought to be 


done. Or in ſhort thus: there is, juſt F it be; 3 and 


Juſt, that it muf be. 
I will make improvement of this diſtinction; for 


this diſtinction will give a well-meaning-man relief 
about the juſtice of God, which we dread to think 
of, becauſe we ourſelves are obnoxious and liable : 


we are wont to ſay, it is juſt with God to puniſh ſins; 


J will grant tis true in the one ſenſe, but I hope not 
in the ſecond : it is juſt with God to puniſh fin ; 
wherever he thinks fit to puniſh a ſinner, he doth 


that which is Juſt, Nehemiah ix. 33. Howbeit thou art 


Juft in all that is brought upon us ; for thou haſt done 


right, but we have done wickedly. But I will not ſay, 


Juſt that it muſt be dune; then were we all undone, 
and our repentance and faith in vain ; and if God 
then uſe patience and forgiveneſs upon repentance or 
upon any other terms, then God in pardoning is not 
true to his juſtice, So it is juſt with God to puniſh 
ſinners, where God thinks fit to inflict it; and no 


body can ſay any thing to the contrary : but thanks 


be ta God, not juſt in the latter ſenſe, that God is 
bound to it, that he ought to do it, that he muſt do it. 
Now, that it is not juſt with God to puniſh fin in 
this latter ſenſe, is, becauſe God is Lord and maſter 
of his own right, and he may depart from his right if 


he pleaſes. For thus I will ſtate the caſe ; we are 
all 
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all God's creatures, and God hath made us capable 
of himſelf, and of doing him ſervice ; and therefore 
God by our make, hath a due of ee from us, 
and a demand from us; and if we fail, then God 
hath jus pænarum for his juſt ſecurity, whereby he 


may exact from us his due of obedience. But now 


if God be maſter of his own right, then he may re- 
mit and forgive fin ; it he may not, he is not ſo much 
maſter of his right as if he might ; for every owner 
may depart from his right if he will, and abate and 
cut himſelf ſhort of his right if he pleaſe. It is juſt, 

if a man requires what is owed him; it is not un- 
juſt, if he do not : therefore we muſt not deny this 
to God ; for he is not maſter of his right ſo far as he 
might, if he have no power to uſe it; but God being 
maſter of his own right, hath power to uſe it if he 
pleaſe ; and there is no ſuch attribute in God, as ne- 
ceſſitates him to puniſh fin whether he will or no, or 
to puniſh fin repented of; and it will conſiſt with 
goodneſs for God ſo to do; and this it is, that when 
we conſider a wicked world, we wonder at divine 
patience ; for if God were under a neceſſity of puniſh- 
ing the world condignly, the world would not ſtand 
one moment; but this is what we reſolve it into; 
none of us knows the length of divine patience. I 
confeſs it is juſt, and it is good, that obſtinacy and 
contumacy in fin, and impenitency be controuled and 
chaſtized ; for a maleſactor not to receive juſtice, is 
a very great evil, becauſe it doth countenance and 
encourage fin ; but if there be repentance, I am per- 
ſuaded God is not bound to puniſh ; for repentance, 


where-ever it is, doth alter the caſe ; and God is not 
bound 
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bound to puniſh ſin condignly, if the ſinner repent 
and condemn himſelf, and deprecate God's juſt diſ- 
pleaſure, and return to, duty; and obedience ; for then 
there is the effect of puniſhment before puniſhment ; 
for puniſhment is the medicine and cure of wicked- 
neſs ; puniſhment is only where monition will not 
take effect to bring a creature to repentance and 2 
better mind, to conſider and know his duty, and to 
obey it. Therefore they are too ſevere, who inſiſt 
upon the rule of juſtice, to exclude mercy, goodneſs, 
compaſſion, and power to forgive: they rob God of 
the honour of his grace, and make him leſs maſter of 
his own right ; they diſcourage converſion and en-. 
deavourings to return to God, to duty, and to obe- 
dience ; yea, they lay a foundation of deſperation. 
Therefore it is thus. That which we call the rule 
or law of juſtice, requires that to be done which juſt- 
Iy eught to be done; but it doth not require every 
thing to be done which juſtly may be done; it juſtly 
may be, that a ſinner, as a ſinner, be puniſhed ; but 
you cannot ſay that, of right, God ought to puniſh, 
though a ſinner do repent. If of right it ought to be, 
that every ſin ought to be puniſhed ; then our Savi- 
our engaged in a caſe that is not feaſible ; he hath 
ſhewed his good-will indeed, but we can receive no 
relief from him; and if God's righteouſneſs did com- 
pel him not to forbear a ſinner in order to reformati- 
on, then he were only as a judge determined by a law, 
which he cannot vary from, but he muſt execute it: 
but to every ſupremacy of power and authority (as 
undoubtedly it is in God) there is annexed a power 


of indulging, qualifying, moderating, and (if he ſees | 
cauſe) 
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cauſe) forgiving. Therefore though it may be done 
of right, to puniſh all delinquents, yet it is not of 
right that all mu/# be puniſhed; becauſe. God is ſu- 
preme and hath power to moderate, remit and abate. 
This J will grant that upon delinquency or an evil 
act done, there is a deſert and worthineſs of puniſh- 
ment, there is a potential guilt contracted, and the 
perſon is virtually under an obligation to puniſhment 
but not actually under an obligation to be puniſhed ; 
for the actual obligation may be prevented and taken 
off by the clemency, benignity, and goodneſs: of 
God ; he being maſter of his own right, and under 
no law at all, but the law of his own nature, and the 
law of his own will. So you ſee there is great uſe of 
this diſtinction; juſt, that of right may be done; and 
juſt, that of right / be done. And this I have here 
interpoſed, becauſe this is very ſatisfactory to tender 
minds, that are afraid that their fins cannot be par- 
doned ; and becauſe it is highly neceſſary for men 
that are ſerious and conſiderate, and do weigh how 
they ſhall be diſcharged of the guilt of fin, and ſecur- 
ed from the juſtice of God becauſe of thcir faultineſs, 
to know and underſtand that the law of juſtice o- 
bliges a righteous perſon to do that which ought to be 
done, but not to do every thing that juſtly may be 
done. 

But now to proceed : I ſhall ſhow next, how ju/? 
and equal are ſtated ; what makes ja, and what 
makes equal. 

Juſt is determined two ways; either by the pro- 
Portion of things one 10 another; or by poſitive cenſtitu- 
tion of perſons, who have right and power. 

1. Fuft 
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x2 What faever things are juſt. 

1. Faſt or right, is determined by the proportion of. 
thing one to another ; and this you have reſolved 
well by Tully. < Right and juſt is not determined by 
< particular fancy or arbitrary will, but by the nature 
«& and reaſon of things.“ That is right, which the 
right of the matter doth reſolve and determine itſelf to. 

- 2, Other things are ju/t or right, by poſtive confti- 
tution or voluntary determination; and that is either by 
a proprietor, or a law - giver; far where a man hath. 
right of property, he may reſolve in his own proper- 
ty as he himſelf ſees cauſe ;- and he that hath power 
to make Jaws, may conſtitute and make laws, and. 
determine in the ſphere of his activity as he thinks fit. 
I will give you two inſtances. 1. It ſeems to me 
reaſonable, that murder ſhould be puniſhed with death; 
and this not only becauſe God hath ſaid it, but be- 
cauſe God hath declared it from principles of rea- 
fon : for if you obſerve, when God forbids murder, 
he did not forbid it upon the account of his will, but 
upon a moral reaſon, becauſe God made man in his 
own image : therefore whoſoever ſheds man's blood, by 
man ſhall his blood be ſhed ; for God requires blood for 
bloed. 2. But now for every felon. to be puniſhed 
with death, the right of this depends upon human 
conſtitution ; for this is the reaſon that we go upon; 


rather a miſchief in particular, than a general incon- 


venience ; rather a particular perſon who indeed is 2 
malefactor, rather he be ſeverely dealt with, than all 
ſober perſons ſhould be abuſed and diſturbed, So here 
is an inſtance of both: the one ju/? by the reaſon of 
proportion, the other by poſitive conſtitution 5 which 


takes in alſo a general reaſon to govern itſelf by. 
Now 
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Now this ſame poſitive con/titution is either general or 
particular ; if general, it is that which- we call the 
law of the place; if particular, then what every man 
will, in the ordering of his own right; yet both of 
theſe, the proprietor and the law-giver, though they 
have privilege ſo far as privilege takes place, yet both 
of them are to be determined by the reaſon of things ; 
for this, both in heaven and on earth, is the ſupreme 
and ſovereign law : the reaſon of things is an univer- 
ſal law, to which every body's liberty ought to vail 
and ſubmit : now taking this for the rule, I confeſs 
other-where every body is free, and may make uſe of 
his own right and property as himſelf ſees cauſe : for 
theſe are two maxims ; every man may diſpoſe of his 
own ; and every man may abate and remit of his right, 
if he himſelf will. Now the former of the forementi- 
oned inſtances, namely things that are determined by 
their relation each to other, are thoſe that we call the 
great rights of the world, that govern above and be- 
low, and are never to be controuled, never to yield 
or give place ; for they are a law with God, and ac- 
cording to the nature of God ; they are as unchange- 
able and as unalterable as God himſelf, The latter 
inſtance, are the leſſer and particular rights which 
depend upon human conflitution ; theſe are variable and 
changeable. The former are of eaſy determination 
and univerſal conſent ; but about this latter is all the 
difference. And now becauſe it is a matter of great 
importance, I will make theſe appear in particular 
examples, 
And ½. There are things that are in themſelves 
reſolved and determined by their relation each to other. 
Thus, 
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Thus, ifIbymymakeand conſtitution be an intelligent 
and voluntary agent; then ought TI to find out the 
reaſon of things, and in all my actions comply with 

it. That is; T'ought to find out the difference of 

good and evil upon a moral conſideration, and com- 

ply with that difference; I ought in the uſe of my 

liberty and freedom, to determine myſelf to good 

only, and avoid and eſchew all evil. And this I call 

neceſſary matter, or indiſpenſible; there is ſuch a re- 

lation between theſe terms, that theſe terms are in- 

ſeparable ; for this is that which is proper to mind 

and underſtanding, to find out the nature of things ; 

and mind and underſtanding in man doth as much 

enable man to diſtinguiſh things in their goodneſs, as 

light does enable man to diſtinguiſh colours. Ano- 
ther inſtance : if I be apprehenſive of God, I ought 
to reverence him, and to have him in regard ; for 
vherefore are the creatures below us excuſed from 
all acts of reverence and devotion toward God, but 
from their incapacity ? Another inſtance : if I am 
beholden to God, as I am, for his gracious commu- 
nication and influence, my maintenance in being, 
and protection from evil; then ought I to be thank- 
ful. And theſe are inſtances of the h:ghe/? order; 
and a man will be ſelf-condemned if he do not ap- 
prove himſelf in theſe things. hut in things al- 
fo of a lower order. It is juſt and right for a child to 
honour a parent; and this is grounded upon the pro- 
portion theſe terms bear one to another, a child and 
a parent. The like is between a maſter and a ſer- 
vant a ſervant is to do his maſter's work, this is juſt 
in itſelf, Further, where any is compounded of a 
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groſs body and an immortal ſoul, the better and more 
noble part is to have the preeminence, and the other 
ſub- ordination; therefore men ought to make ſubſer- 
vient to the ſtate of their ſouls all bodily conveniences; 
they ought not to neglect the uſe of their natural fa- 
culties, nor to uſe their natural faculties for the gra- 
tifying of their ſenſual appetite. Theſe are things 
right and juſt in themſelves. One inſtance more; in 
uſe of all perſons with whom we do converſe, we are 
to deal with all men as we would be dealt with our 
ſelyes. Theſe are the things that I inſtance in, that 
are right in themſelues, where the nature of the things 
doth determine, and there needs no foreign power 
nor uſe of liberty; for no power can give a diſpen- 
ſation, neither can any man in the uſe of his liberty 
depart from them; none in the world can pretend 
to power or privilege beyond the confines of theſe. 
So that, not by opinion, but by the nature of the 
thing, right is conſtituted; and it is not to be altered 
by any power whatſoever. But, 
2. Right is determined by poſitive canſtitution; and 
that is in two caſes; by the right of property, and 
by the right of authority. By the right of pro · 
perty, every man may do with his own as he will; 
he may keep it, or diſpoſe of it as himſelf pleaſeth. 
By the right of authority; he that hath power makes 
laws as he finds cauſe, and ſo he doth determine 
right; and a man is wanting to his duty, that doth 
not obſerve them: for ĩt is to be ſuppoſed that the 
law of the place is not the inſtitution of a particular 
will, but that it is in conjunction with right, and a- 
greeable with univerſal reaſon. So, according to law, 
in 
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in this caſe, is according to right. I might add, that 
euftom and common uſage found right, or if not abſo4 
lutely found right, at leaſt it is to be imagined they 
concur with right, becauſe they have ſo — obtain- 
ed, and that they begun by contract and agreement, 
and had general conſent, (though at this time it doth 
not appear;) and that depends upon the wiſdom of a 
nation ; and the wiſdom of a nation is more likely 
to be "OY than the ſenſe of any particular perſon 
and therefore that may be called juſt, which is done 
with reaſon according to uſage and cuſtom. Like- 
wiſe preſcription is a good argument of right ; for 
right is thought to go along with practice, and title 
with poſſeſſion; for if any body had had a demand 
to the contrary; why did not the world hear of it be- 


fore? We may: alſo hold tacito conſenſu ; and there 


are theſe titles among us, that is, there is one in poſ- 
ſeſſion, but if another would, he might be outed ; he 
comes into poſſeſſion duly, and he may hold it with 
out trouble of conſcience; until he that hath right to 
diſpoſe makes a demand; ſo that he is not thought 
to be a wrongful doer, who holds by facit conſent. 

And ſo much for ju/t : which though it belongs to 
the common dictates of reaſon, of which every one 
hath a copy writ with the finger of God in his ſoul, 
and though it may appear to be rather law than goſ- 
pel, yet it is highly neceſſary. 

And now for equal : and that is determined to be 
equal, that gives allowance where the caſe doth re - 
quire, and where abatement is made upon reaſonable 
conſideration : but then there is that which is beyond 
all this ; and that is, what we call mercifulneſs, gra- 


ciouſneſs; 
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tiouſneſs, compaſſion, benignity; when a perſon out 
of his own good nature, or in a fenſe of Gods good- 
neſs unto him, or in the conſideration of the fallibi- 
lity and frailty of human nature, will do more than 
reaſonably can be demanded or expected: there are 
ſuch men in the world, tho' the world hath been 
bleſſed but with few of them; I ami ſure God deals 
thus with men, though men with men deal thus 
but ſeldom ; but that God doth thus, I make it thus 
appear. We ſay that God doth compaſhonate eve- 
ry compaſſionable caſe ; and we may alſo ſay, that 
the caſe of every penitent is a compaſſionable caſe ; 
for man was never better than finite and fallible, and 
if a finite and fallible creature fail and do amiſs, (as 
by the nature of his make he is ſubject to,) if he re- 
pent and reyoke what he hath unduly done, that al- 
ters the caſe, and the caſe is compaſſionable. And 
God himſelf hath declared, that he doth not do alike 
in all caſes ; for although he hath threatned a finner 
or ſinful nation, yet if they repent, he doth not ac- 
count himſelf engaged to puniſh ; and if a righteous 
perſon leave his righteouſneſs, God doth not think 
himſelf engaged to perform his promiſe. It is the 
notion of Origen ; If a man fin, and fu im- 
« penitence, and be obſtinate and contumacious in 
& his fin, the goodneſs of God requires him to con- 
& troul this man; for it is good that a contumacious 
& {ſinner be taken off by power, and puniſhed ; but 
© God's goodneſs and righteouſneſs doth engage 

him to do good to a ſinner, if he doth repent and 
& call for it. God by his goodneſs doth puniſh con- 
* tumacy : God by his juſtice doth relieve pemten- 
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% cy.” And this is Origen, For juſtice and righte- 
ouſneſs in God, doth not carry along with it the ne- 
ceflity of puniſhment, if there be repentance ; but 
Juſtice and righteouſneſs are often excgetical one of 
another ; and the righteouſneſs of God is his benig- 
nity, clemeney, compaſſion, and readineſs to forgive; 
or elſe it is his fidelity. Wherefore the righteouſneſs 
of God, or his goodneſs, being conſidered, there is 
an effectual invitation of ſinners to repent, and great 
encouragement to revoke what hath been unduly 
done. But I have no word of comfort to ſinners who 
ſuperadd contumacy and impenitency to fin ; for 
the goodneſs of God doth engage him to — 
them ; for it is good, not only juſt, but good and fit 
in itſelf, that an obſtinate and contumacious ſinner be 
controuled ; but the caſe of every one that repents 
and leaves off to ſin, and returns to duty, and depre- 
cates God's diſpleaſure, is compaſſionable; and it 
is amplitude, and liberty, and freedom both in God 
and man, to have it in his power to commiſerate, and 
to be always free to compaſſionate every compaſſion- 
able caſe: and whoſoever it is that is bound up either 
by his own conſtitution and temper, or by his own 
reſolution or decree, or by any impoſition from abroad 
from ſhewing mercy freely; he is in a ſtate of nar- 


' rowneſs, ſhortneſs, contractedneſs, imperſection ; and 


therefore it cannot be the caſe of God : for it is the 
greateſt perfection to be able to do the moſt good, to 


afford the greateſt relief, to allow the largeſt compaſ- 


' ſion ; and this as in regard of power, ſo alſo in re- 
ſpect of will; it is goodneſs of will to have a mind 


to do it, and greatneſs of power to be able to do it. 
Now 
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No if you would bring this down into practice, 
then go this way to work. If a man will obſerve the 
rule of equity, he muſt take the caſe into oonſidera- 
tion, and cloath it with all circumſtances that belong 
to it, and give all allowance to the perſon concerned, 
for ſudden. ſurpriſals, for invincible ignorance, for 
contracted neceſſity, for unavoidable accident, for 
ſomething which might befal him that he could not 
foreſee '; and if you would extend your goodneſs. to 
the utmoſt, give ſomething to the frailty of human 
nature; where there is no other conſideration, caſt 
ſomething in for the frailty of human nature. 

Now that this.notion I have been upon, is very 
frequent and ordinary, in ſcripture, I will produce you 
ſome texts, where benignity, clemency and compaſ- 
ſion, paſs under the notion of juſtice and righteouſ- 
neſs, Matth. i. 19. It is ſaid of Foſeph, he was a juſt 
man, therefore he would deal fairly with Mary, and 
would not expoſe her to ſhame. Zach. ix. 9. See 
what you have there in conjunction; j, having ſal- 
vation, and lowly, &c. It is ſpoken prophetically of 
our Saviour, Col. iv. 1. Maſters, give to your ſervants 
that which is juſt and that which is equal, that holds a 
proportion to their work and to their deſert, 7b 
xxix. 14. I put on righteouſneſs, and it cloathed me; 
my judgment was as a robe and a diadem. Now, what 
is Job's righteouſneſs : ſee what he means, verſe 13. 
The bleſſing of him that was ready to periſh, came upon 
me, aud I cauſed the widaw's heart to ſing for joy. verſe 
15. I was eyes to the blind, feet was I to the lame; 
This was his righteouſneſs. verſe 17. [ broke the jaws 
of the wicked, and pluckt the 17 out of their teeth : 

Vol. IV. that 
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that is, he conteſted with thoſe that were obſtinate 
in wickedneſs and violence, and he did relieve thoſe 
that ſtood in need; and this is the explication of 
Jobs righteouſneſs. Pſal. xxiv. 5. He ſhall receive 
the bleſſing from the Lord, and righteouſneſs from the 
Ged of his ſalvation. Pal. xxxili. 5, He loveth righ- 
teouſnieſs and judgment; and what is the explication ? 
See the latter phraſe, which in ſcripture commonly 
explicates the former: for the earth is full of the good- 
neſs of the Lord. Prov. x. 3. The Lord will not ſuffer 
the ſoul of the righteous to famiſh : the righteous, that is 
the bountiful and generous mam. Prov. xi. 31. Behold, 
the righteous ſhall be recompenced in the earth, that is, 
the man of equity, moderation and fairneſs. Dan. iv. 
27. Break off thy fins by righteduſneſs : and the expli- 
cation follows ; and thine iniquities by ſhewing mercy to 
the poor, Dan. ix. 16. O Lord, according to all thy 
righteouſneſs, I beſeech thee, let thine anger and thy fury be 
turned away, &c. It was juſt, that they who had been ſo 
obnoxious, ſhould be both carried into captivity and 
there continued : but by righteouſneſs, he means his 
mercy and his forgiveneſs, and his turning away his an 
ger. I might add many more places of ſcripture, to 
ſhew that when juſtice and righteouſneſs are attribut- 
ed to God, they ordinarily hold forth this notion of 
mercifulneſs, graciouſneſs, compaſſion and good-will, 

But now I will ſhew it you out of authors among 


the heathens. Axiſtotle ſaith, that equity is the trusſt 


juſtice ; and there is no juſtice if not equal confidera- 
tion, fair-dealing, candid conſtruction; this is the 
trueſt juſtice, and this he ſpeaks, being the reſult of 


natural light, And it is the ſaying of Seneca; © It 
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© jg not worthy of condemnation for a man to con- 


cc“ fine himſelf in his kindneſs to the letter of the 


& law :” to be only as the law will make one, is ye+ 
ry ſorry upon the account of equity. 

But I will conclude this diſcourſe with a caution 3 
becauſe I would not abule the good nature of the 
world, nor give advantage either to folly ,or baſeneſs. 
By way of caution then, two things do greatly abate 
the conſideration of equity and giving allowance, (to 
wit) 1. Wilfulneſs and folly. And 2. Falſhwod and 
d:ſhonefly. 1. Wilfulneſs and folly, And moſt com- 
monly the weakeſt are the moſt wilful ; and they 
that have the leaſt of reaſon, have the moſt of ſelf- 
will. Now where a man plays the fool, it is not 


| reaſonable he ſhould gain a privilege by his folly ; e- 


ſpecially where it doth redound to another's wrong : 
for we muſt take a courſe to ſecure one, as well as 
another : I commend him as a perſon of moderation 
that will allow for other mens miſtakes ; but I can- 
not ſay an obligation, that if one man be wilful and 
a fool, another man ſhould ſuffer wrong and fall ſhort 
of his right. But then adh, Much more in the other 
caſe, where a man plays the knave; convince a man 
of that, and he hath no plea in equity ; for he that 
plays the knave, is diſhoneſt and a great ſinner ; and 
therefore is under an obligation to repentance, and if 
he do repent he will make ſatisfaction and reparation 
where he hath done wrong; and till a man doth re- 
pent, his caſe is not compaſſionable ; therefore where 
men play the knave, they can have no pretence to 
this fair and equal conſideration. Therefore I except 
theſe two ſorts of men : where men are wilful and 
B 2 | play 
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Play the fool, or where men are diſpongſt in their way" 
theſe men have no colour of pretence, or demand td 

equal conſideration * but where men fall into una? 
voidable accidents, and are miſtaken, there good men 
will confider them; but Moy are not to be either wil 
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— made a declaration in general concerning i 
tice and equity ; and ſhewed you wherein they a- 

gree, and wherein they differ; and wherein the 
one exceeded the other: and now I am come to 
make ſome particular application. By the former diſ- 
courſe you may underſtand the principles and ingre- 
dients that go to the complexion and conſtitution of 
a truly honeſt man : you have juſtice and equity, and 
candor, and ingenuity, and moderation, and reaſon, 
fair uſage, gentle carriage, benign behaviour, fair 
treating of men, good conſtruction and candid inter- 
pretation of all things and ſayings ; and all theſe. are 7 
beyond ſtrict right, and equity comprehends all theſe; | 

4 and tho* our Engliſb language divides juſt and equal, 4] 
1 and makes them two things, yet the Greek word 
4% | 1 4 ; 8 | com- 
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comprehends them both. Now if theſe things be 
neceſſary to render and conſtitute an honeſt man, 
how much more are they requiſite as the becoming 
ornaments of a chriſtian ? for it is expected that if 
men be chriſtians, they be more than ordinary 
chriſtian comprehends in it all the principles of mo- 
rality, and a further advantage from the nobleneſs 
and ingenuity of a goſpel- ſpirit. For if a man come 
to be a ſenſible partaker of the grace and goodneſs 
of God : as God doth expreſs himſelf in the. cove- 
nant of grace, declaring himſelf for the pardonof ſin, 
and acceptance of ſinners to terms of grace and. love 
in and through Chriſt, upon the ſinner's repentance, 
ſubmiſſion and acknowledgment ; if he tail and fall 
ſhort in this inſtance of moral perfection, how will 
he then approve himſelf to be qualified according to 
the perfection of a goſpel-ſpirit ? One that is ſo be- 
holden to the grace and goodneſs of God, if he falls 
ſhort in this point of morality, he diſcredits himſelf 
and diſparageth his profeſſion ; he quits himſelf very 
poorly, and doth not ſeem in any meaſure to be du- 
ly ſenſible of the high communication of God in a 
goſpel-way, nor in any way of worthineſs expreſſes 
the participation of the divine nature to which he, is 
called by God in Chriſt. For conſider how wnnatt= 
ral it is, and diſproportionate for one who profeſſeth 
this faith, that. God was in Cbriſi reconciling the bord 
to himſelf ; and that God ſo loved the world that he gate 
his only begotten ſen, that wheſoever belicveth on him 
ſhould nat periſh, but have cverlaſting life; and that in 
this was the love of God manifeſted toward us, becac,e 
that God ſent his only legotten ſon into the world, that 
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we might live through him : and that theſe things are 
declared from heaven with the greateſt aſſurance; 
whereas you have it declared in the fame book con- 
cerning the angels that fell, zhat they are not made 
partakers of this great privilege ; that God did not 
take hold of them in their fall; for verily he took not 
on him the nature of angels, but he took on him the ſeed 
of Abraham ; and God ſpared not the angels that ſinned, 
but caſt them down to hell, and delivered them into chains 
of darkneſs, to be reſerved unto judgment + a man, I ſay 
conſidering theſe things, the encouragement we have 
and how much we partake of divine grace and good- 
neſs ; and how effectually God hath recommended 
his goodneſs, kindneſs and compaſſion to us men, 
more than to the angels ; how unnatural it is for ſuch 
à one to harden his heart againſt his brother, and not 
to take his cafe in commiſeration, nor to give any al- 
lowance for the infirmities that are well-nigh inſepa- 
xable from human nature 

But all this while I am in generals; I ſhall never 
make you underſtand this notion, unleſs I deſcend to 
particular inſtances. If a man therefore will approve 


himſelf in this particular that is here charged upon 


him as a chriſtian, I ſuggeſt to him the following 

things. | | 
II. Let him be very ſby and Lory, where he hath a 
particular intereft. For we may take it for granted, 
that we love ourſelves and our own right well enough; 
and will at every turn take care of ourſelves. There 
is no danger here: but the danger is on the other 
fide, whether we will indifferently hear what may be 
alledged to the contrary, or weigh the argument or 
Ica- 
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reaſon that makes againſt ourſelves, Wherefore let 
a man put himſelf into the other man's ſtead for a 
while, and ſeriouſly conſider what he would do if the 
other man's caſe were his : for Solomon hath obſerv- 
ed, Prev. xviii. 17. that every man ts right in his own 
cauſe, though he that cames after him eaſily finds him out. 
There is no doubt but a man will be true to himſelf, 
and make the beſt of his own cauſe ; but if a man 
will be right and equal, let him fee with his neigh» 
bour's eyes in his own caſe, and with his own eyes 
in his neighbour's caſe ; make his cauſe thine, and 
thy cauſe his, and ſee what thou wilt do then. How- 
ever let an argument be heard on the one fide, as 
well as the other; and let not thy judgment be o- 
therwiſe, where the cauſe is materially the ſame, 
where only there is difference of perſons ; in this re- 
ſpect let no man be a reſpecter of perſons ; let not a 
man's own cauſe balance him at all, to keep him 
from doing juſtice ; a man that would be equal and 
deal fairly, muſt have a ſuſpicious eye upon himſelf. 
| 2dly, Allow not thyſelf at any time, to be arbitrary in 
any cauſe depending between thee and another : do noth- 
ing where thou art eoncerned, upon the ſingle ac- 
count of pleaſure ; but do what Jab adviſes, hear the 


voice of every creature. Where a man is an abſo- 


lute owner, and no body hath right, he may there 
pleaſe his own mind, obſerving the general direction, 
doing nothing againſt the glory of God and the good 
of his neighbours ; but if there be a matter of right 
between one and another, it is nothing what a man 
bath a mind to do; he is not to be arbitrary; for 
will ſignifies nothing at all, where another perſon is 

con- 


- 
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er but reaſon and right are all; will is no- 
thing, and of no account. Where this temper is, 
that a perſon muſt have his will; he is not a perſon 


fit to. be dealt withal ; none Lavin what to do with 


ſuch a one; ſuch a corſa for his will (though it be 


the moſt i in the world) yet, for his will 
is for turning all into confuſion. Some men think it 
is the higheſt perfection to be arbitrary ; but really 
if they do conſider, it is a piece of the greateſt impo- 
tency and fouleſt deformity, for a man to ſtand upon 
having his will for a rule, and that a man muſt have 
his mind; and that a man will not be content ; though 
reaſon be not on his ſide, he muſt have his mind. 

Let us remember that God himſelf, in whom is all 
power, and who hath in him the fulneſs of liberty, 


Hath not done becauſe he would; for it is ſaid, that 


all the ways of God, are ways of righteouſneſs, 
goodneſs and truth : and why ſhall we forry creatures 
pretend that this is perfection and nobleneſs in us, to 
have power to do what we will, and think it a con- 
finement of our liberty to be confined to the reaſon 
of things; ſince God who hath all liberty, doth con- 
fine all his ways to the reaſon of things ? It is not 
the higheſt excelleney in God, to do becauſe he wills 
and what he wills ; but there is that in God himſelf, 
which is tranſcendently above will and pleafure ; that 
is, his holineſs, goodneſs, and righteouſneſs ; and 


will vails to theſe. And if we look into our Saviour's 


life, doth not he write after this example ? For 
although he thought it no robbery to be equal with God, 
yet he put himſelf into the form of a ſervant ; and what 
is a ſervant ? He that is a ſervant, doth bind himſelf 

to 


diſinge 
of arre 


2y 
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to do his maſter's work, and not to do his own will, 
A ſervant is the maſter's inſtrument. It is true, he 
that commands him, muſt command him with reaſ- 


on; and he is to obey where there is no reaſon to 


the contrary. Perſons that do not conſider and take 
themſelves to taſł, neither have eſtabliſned a throne 
of judgment in their own ſouls ; they are very liable 
to this of ſetting up will for a law, and pleaſure for a 
rule. It is one of the greateſt things in life, for a 
man to know his own proportion, and. be in his own 
place; not to take too much upon him, to be no 
more in a cauſe than a man ſhould be, to keep with- 
in compaſs, and free from ſelfiſhneſs : and in caſe of 
injury, whether real or imaginary, to be content with 
moderate ſatisfaction; to be willing our neighbour 
ſhould have a ſhare, have his due, fare as we fare ; 
and that whatſoever we would that men ſhould do 
unto us, we do the ſame to them. 

Zaly. Let no man adventure to be a judge where be it 
a party concerned. Though thou thinkſt thou knovſt 
the caſe very well, yet let another man ſpeak. No 
man can ſafely truſt himſelt ſo far, no law or reaſon 
will allow of it : therefore government is for this pur- 
poſe, to determine in caſe of wrong, and judge be- 
tween party and party. Whoſoever takes upon him 
to ſtate, reſolve, judge and determine, where he is 
concerned ; he is an unrighteous perſon : for though 
his principle may happen to be to do right, yet how 
many will not ſit down without their own ſatisfacti- 
on: this is deep ſelfiſhneſs, and a principle of great 
diſingenuity: and theſe men are in the higheſt way 
of We and affrctation imaginable, Some men 

think 
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think there is no wrong but groſs oppreſſion, plain and 
open injury: but theſe things are alſo contrary to the 
rule of right ; ſelfiſhneſs, arbitrarineſs, to be a carver 
for himſelf, to controul the ſenſe of others, to be par- 
ty and judge in the ſame caſe, to be angry with all 
by-ſtanders if they will not ſubmit to his irregular 
ſen'e: theſe are unrighteous men. 
4thly. Shew thy — fairneſs and equity, in 
thy readineſs to refer to arbitration, matters of injury 
and difference, and matters of treſpaſs and wrong ; and 
eaſily cloſe with terms of accommodation. It is 
looked upon with ſuſpicion, when one party will re- 
fer, and the other will not; for ſurely there is one 
righteous man in the place where thou dwelleft be- 
fides thyſelf; I ſhould think I ſhould find one of my 
neighbours, with whom a agus and juſt — 

may be truſted. _ 

Sthly. In the next place, I adviſe to prevent all al. 
ference, that nothing do reſt in ſecret and undeclared 
truſt; bur let things fitting be timely done between 
_ perſons that enter into an agreement: it is a ſafe rule 

in tranſaction, for perſons thus to reſolve, that noth- 
ing is done till all is done; uncertain and incomplete 
is next to nothing. Where the thing is not perfect - 
ly done, it will only occaſion controverſy, debate and 


diſpute. Where men are accountable one to another, 


let them at all due diſtances of time ſtate their ac- 
counts, and make a full concluſion ; and where 
there are agreements made, let them be well witneſ- 
ſed, becauſe of the uncertainty and frailty of mens 
lives; and becauſe they that are concerned, may be 


tempted by ſelf-intereſt to withdraw from what was 
concluded 


famatid 
tion, tl 
juſtifyi 
ed or 
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concluded on : for there is a diſpoſition in every one 
to incline in judgment toward his own concernment. 
Now upon failing herein, not doing that which is 
fitting timely, come great fallings out, many tedious 
law-ſuits ; and the judge is at a loſs to determine 
whether right be on the one fide or the other ; be- 
cauſe the perſons have been ſlack and remiſs in doing 
what was fit, that their private agreements might be 
made appear and confirmed ; and upon this occaſion 
the loſing party flies in the face of his judge ; where- 
as he hath been wanting to his own cauſe, in not 
making his own right ſure to himfelf : for if that 
which he ſuppoſeth to be his right, be fo, yet he can- 
not make it appear to be ſo: if it be his right, why 
doth he not make it appear ? It is a maxim in law, 
the law hates a doubtful and an imperfect, and an 
incomplete thing. There is no ſuch thing either in 
law or nature: for nature doth bring things to per- 
fection: therefore this is a mighty failing in contracts 
to leave things imperfect ; and it is highly prejudici- 
al to righteouſneſs and juſtice and fairneſs and equity, 
and to the maintaining of mutual love and good will 
among men. Have things therefore ſtated, deter- 
mined, expreſt ; that though memory ſhould fail, or 


chere ſhould be death in the caſe, or ſelfiſhneſs ſhould 


prevail; yet things ſhould appear. 


6thly, In the next place, make reparation freely in 
caſe of any wrong : wrong is two ways, either by de- 
famation, or unjuſtly detaining: in caſe of defama- 
tion, then there ought to be acknowledgment, and a 
Juſtifying the perſon whom thou haft unjuſtly accuſ- 
ed or cauſeleſly defamed ; and asking him forgive- 


neſs. 
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neſs. In caſe of tight detained, then there ought ta 
be reſtitution and reparation: for it is reſolved by all 
divines, caſuiſts, and ſchool-men whatſoever, he 
there is no confidence in application to God to pardon 
a man's fin, where he hath treſpaſſed upon another, 
if there is not in him an inclination to make reſtitu- 
tion and reparation. where he hath done amiſs, 
Wherefore in caſe of defamation, Jet there be a juſti- 
fying of the perſon defamed, and an asking him for- 
giveneſs ; and in caſe of right detained, make repa- 
ration and reſtitution; and that voluntarily: for ei- 
ther thou muſt do no wrong, or elſe thou muſt make 
reparation, and ask God forgiveneſs, and him whom 
thou haſt wronged. For iniquity muſt not finally 
proſp per, becauſe God judgeth the world. 
JTibiy, In the next place, let a man value his credit 
hy his faith in keeping his word, It is a great failing 
among men, that. men. think that their word is a 
ſmall obligation upon them. Men are wonderfully 
to blame in this point; it is a choice piece of religi- 
on; a man would not eaſily promiſe ; but if his 
word is paſt, he ought to perform it: he that makes 
no conſcience to keep his word, opens his conſcience 
to all unrighteouſneſs ; for every man at firſt is mo- 
deft, but afterward (it may be) no obligation will 
hold him ; he that begins with the breach of his 
word, may end in falling ſhort of his oath. Who 
is ſure of any man but by his word ? This is great! 
neglected, and men do not think it a matter of con- 
ſcience; but really it is a great piece of unrighteouſ- 
neſs ; and men are mightily wanting to the ſtock of 


their credit, when they do not keep their word, 
Therefore 
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Therefore men ought to charge ann io: keap 
their word exactly. 

,  Bthly, In the next place I adviſe that men 2 i 
enn open · bearted e that which we call wit 
and cunning, is far from this chriſtian accompliſh- 
ment that I am now upon; do not over- reach by 
wit or cunning; but uſe plain dealing. No man is 

afraid to deal with him that is accounted a plain dea- 
ler, an open hearted man: but if a man be a hard 
dealer, a cunning man, apt to lie; upon the catch; 
every man deals with, him with fear. If there were 
plainneſs, we ſhould\be wiſe enough one for another, 
but if a man will be politick, divided from honeſty ; 
he may deceive the wiſeſt ; poop Gvided nem 
neſty, is iniquity. | 

-  gthly, In the next place, make the ſame allowatice to 
the infirmities, failmgs, ſhortneſs, and miſtakes of others; 
that thou doeft to thy own. Many apologies will a man 
make for himſelf, if he miſtakes give that to ano+ 
ther in the like caſe, | 

: Tothly, And laſtly, in acknowledgment of what Chrift 
hath done for thee, be gracious and -merciful, &c. beyond 
what abſolute reaſon or flrift right will require this 
is charged upon us, as chriſtians : as thou art a chri- 
ſtian, yield more toward equal conſideration, fair 
dealing, moderate reparation, amicable compoſure 
and reconciliation, than abſolute reaſon will require 
or enjoin. Look to God, and do | ſomething ſignal 
and remarkable in acknowledgment of the grace of 
the goſpel. Col. iii. 12. Put on therefore, as the elect 
of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercy, kindneſs, hum- 


Wipe 7 mind, meekneſs, long-ſuffering, forgiving one 


another, 


another, even as Chriſt forgave you, &c. "Charge yours 
ſelves with thoſe graces of the ſpirit, Gal. v. 22. Love, 
Jo, peace, ng ſuf ering, gentleneſs, gondueſ, faith, ltc. 
And diſcharge yourſelves of thoſe works of the fleſh, 
verſe 29, which are, adultery, fornication, 'uncleanneſs, 
 Iaſaviouſneſs, idolatry, witcheraft, hatred, variance, e- 
mulation, wrath, Ariſe, &c. To do juſtly and love 
mercy, theſe are uni good, and neceſſary at 
all times; but in a due ſenſe of the great benefits 
that we have revealed to us in the goſpel, and upon 
the great communications that we have of God by 
Jeſus Chriſt through the goſpel, and the great ſupply 
that is there made for all our weakneſſes, failings and 
miſcarriages z- we ought to at dere che law of 
ſtrict right and common reaſon. 

Thus have I brought down generals to dane 
inſtances; and I think moſt of the caſes (if not all) 
tas >; cecur ap Bumaan Uſe, will receive ſome ſatis- 
faction by theſe rules. 

And now in the next place, to reinforce this, I 
will give you twelve arguments of recommendation 
of juſtice, righteouſneſs, fair-dealing, good uſage, e- 
qual conſideration ; then ſome other arguments that 
will repreſent unrighteouſneſs as miſchievous, hurtful 
and deſtructive. 

I. Juſtice, righteouſneſs, fair-dealing, and equal 
conſideration, are things wherein we imitate and re- 
femble God; and I do not know any thing in the 
world wherein we reſemble God more than in the 
ways of righteouſneſs and fair conſideration, merci- 
fulneſs and compaſſion : and God is known to his 


creatures by theſe : and concerning God, notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding his fulneſs of wiſdom, and his being cloath= 
ed with omnipotence, and not to be demanded ot his 
ways by his creatures, yet God doth never in the uſe 
of any power or privilege vary from the rule of right; 
Fob viii. 3. Doth Cad pervert judgment, or dath the al- 
mighty pervert juſtice ? It is Abrabam's argument, 
Gen. xviii. 25. That be far from thee' to de after this 
manner, to flay the righteous with the wicked, and that 
the righteous ſhould be as the wicked : that be far from 
thee ; ſhall not the judge of all the world do right ? A. 
braham is confident of this, that the judge of all the 
earth will do right. Pſalm ciii. 1 3. Like as a father 
pitieth his children ſo the Lord pitieth them that fear 
bim; ſo far is God from hard uſage and hard mea- 
ſure.. Verſe 14, for be knoweth our frame, he remem- 
breth that we are but duft ; God will remember for 
our advantage the frailty of our creation; there is 
nothing wherein God doth declare himſelf more of- 
fended or aggrieved, than that it ſhould be thought 
he doth not afford any of his creatures fair allow- 
ance, pity and compaſſion ; Ezekiel xviii. the whole 
chapter ; ſo that if we will write after God's copy, 
we muſt confine our powers and privileges to the 
rule of righteouſneſs and equity. That is the firſt 
theſe are in imitation of God. 

2. Theſe uphold the whole world ; the world would 
run into a chaos of confuſion, if theſe things ſhould 
fail : this is that we muſt all wiſh for, that truth and 
righteouſneſs may overcome and prevail ; either let 
truth take place, and righteouſneſs be a law among 
men, or we overthrow all foundation, for no man 
will know where he is : this is the law of the rati- 

onal 


dna And intellectual world, 8 tranſacteck the 
according to to che principle of reaſon and righteoul- dot 
neſs. It is as much a la in the intellectual world,; nei 
us it is a law in the inferior” world, that things act | 2 
according to cheir nature and quality; that light eon 
things fly up, and heavy things fall down; that the wit 


ſun ſhould give light, that the fire ſhould burns. &c} | <a 

and if things in nature ſhould not keep their place, we 

All things would be at a loſs ; it is the ſame thing in 8. 

the rational world; every irregular inordinate act in of th 

the ences Whatth of mankind; is the ſame as vio- Ne: 
18 


lence, and moving out of the. ſphere in the natural 
world, The limits and bounds. of reaſon and ef de Ar 
| right, do confitie the acts of intelſigent creatures; and 

though we through i incogitancy do not Ann ber; bor 
actions, yet every exorbitance is monſtrous. by 

3. Theſe are every body's foundation, tenure, Ie ny 
rity and ſaſety. Where theſe fail, there is nothing we 


but fraud, cozenage and deceit ; title and property nos 
Hgnify dach if theſe be hot. © For every body's Kin 
cr 


foundation js ſettled upon juſtice, truth, righteouſneſs, 
fair dealing, Qt. every man is a wolf, a devil to othet be | 
men, where theſe are baniſhed : what ſurety hath a-. cauſe 
ny man, but right to a thing? Tf right cannot pre- 1 

vail, nothing but ſtrength will then ſecure him to 3 - 
KS his own. _ * we, 
4. Theſe are according to our principles ; for west en — 
are made to theſe ; theſe are our genuine complexi- " 
on and natural confliturion 3 and we force ourſelve 
when we go out of the way of truth and righteouſ 
neſs, juſtice, and equity; and a man purſues they 


principle whereof he conſiſts, and doth according tr 
the 
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ed the intention of the creator that made him, when he 
+ doth act in ways of reaſon and truth and righteouſ- 
Ids neſs and juſtice and fair-dealing; and in all other 
act ways he acts exorbitantly and irregularly, and is a 
ght eonſounder of the world; for. theſe things comply 
1 with the principles of God's creation, and are the 
ts 2 creator's impreſs upon our minds; in reſpect of theſe 
we bear the image of God. 

g in 5. Theſe are the right of every caſe ; and the right 
Ain of the caſe is the law of the world, which it is a 

vgs | Pan's wiſdom to diſcern, and his goodneſs to follow: 

Jorg it is the true employment ot reaſon and underſtanding 

4 o 2 find out what is juſt and right, and it is the good- 
8 neſs of a man's mind and his honeſty to comply with 
nn it ; and theſe are the great perfections of human na- 

N card ture, in the firſt place to diſcern right, and in the 

F ſatis next place to comply with it. 

45 6. Theſe are the rule and law of all action; which 
thing if not obſerved, then movers do interfere — claſh 
. one with another and contradict and hinder one a- 

N nother in their way: hence it is that there is wrath 

Jand paſſion and provocation and exaſperation, Sc. 

becauſe our motion is irregular and exorbitant, 
and becauſe men govern not their actions by rule 
Hand law. It is obſerved in the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, that it is the quickeſt motion, and 
yet it is motion without conflagration; the reaſon is, 
becauſe all move regularly; therefore no ſetting on 
fire among them; but here below among men, our 


urſelves 20tion is accompanied with fallings out, exaſperati- 
hteoul n, provocation, fightings, woundings, interferings, 
ues the ntring upon one another's right, becauſe men are 
ding Vor. IV. C irregular 
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irregular and out of the my tes: aha the 
rule and law of action. 

7 Theſe ars the thing dat Wem „ 
and expects in his own caſe. No man conſents to his 
on injury and wrong; ask any man, would he have 
right? Yes, and he takes it very heinoufly if wrong 


be done him, and if he be oppreſſed: how comes it 


to paſs that we would have right done to us, and 
make no conſcience of doing right to another? Can'ſt 
thou allow that in thyſelf, that thou can'ſt allow in 
none but thyſelf ? If it be a good argument, this muſt 
be done to thee becauſe it is right ; it is the fame ar- 
gument for another. Therefore right ought indif- 
ferently to be done; for every body expects it, there- 
fore every body ought to do it. 

8. Theſe will be juſtiſed when they come 40' exami- 
nation. For theſe things ſpeak for themſelves and 
will endure the light, whereby to be ſearched and 
looked into. That a thing is true and right, is an 
account to God and man; nnn be aſham- 
ed of it, it is ſafe and ſecure. | 

9. Theſe are the only things that will bold out at 
the long run. Juſt and right may be oppreſſed for a 
while, but they cannot be finally ſuppreſſed; for 
though men ſhall go about to controul it, yet finally 
God will make right to take place, and wrong will 
de confuſion to him that doth it. Right will finally 
prevail ; as ſure as God doth take upon him the go- 


vernment of his creature, ſo ſurely he will bring right 


to paſs at laſt: let us therefore carry on the cauſe of 
right, | 
| 10. Theſe 
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the 10. Theſe excuſe magiſtrates from all imputation of |. 


"rigor and ſeverity in puniſiment; for puniſhments are 


for vindication of right, juſtification of the Jaw, and 
reformation of the perſon ; it is not the fruit of an 
arbitrary will, or that a perſon pleaſeth himſelf in the 
exerciſe of power ; but puniſhments in the hands of 


to reduce delinquents to repentance and reformation, 
and effeQually to warn others that they do not tranſ- 
greſs. ä . 

11. Theſe remove all ſuſpicion of arbitrarineſs. For 
it is not the arbitrary will of him that is in truſt, but 
common reaſon and the right of the cafe, that equi- 


ty and righteouſneſs and juſtice and fair dealing take - 
place. 


12. And laſtly, Theſe are grounds of peace and ſatiſ- 


faction to all ders ; for if a man do his duty, and 


what he doth be juſt and equal, he need not trouble 
himſelf with what will come of it; he may be ſatis- 
fed he hath done his duty, and that which the right 
of the caſe doth require. 

Theſe are the recommendations of juſtice and 
righteouſneſs and equity and fair dealing unto you. 
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DISCO URS E LXXIII 
Whatſoever r thing are Juſt. 


| PH 11. W. 8. 8 
TWhatſoever things are juſt. © 


1 made 2 general declaration of juſt, righte- 
ous, equal, fair : I have ſhewed you it alſo in ſe- 
veral particulars : and to reinforce it, IL have pro- 
duced arguments to recommend. righteouſneſs and 
juſtice. I ſhall now give you ſome contrary * 
ments againſt unrighteouſneſs and unjuſt dealing. 
Some may wonder that I make ſuch a ſtir, and in- 
fiſt ſo long upon a point which. is called only a moral 
argument. That denomination doth not, I think, 
under- value any thing in religion. For on this very 
account, it is of the more importance; it is an unal- 
terable, unchangeable, undiſpenſable truth; it com- 
plies with the law of heaven, and with the nature of 
God; and doth ſanctify the ſubject by its preſence: 
but if you would have it effectually recommended, I 
refer you to the prophet Micah ; who when he doth 
take upon him to ſpeak of religion in contradiſtincti- 
on to poſitive inſtitutions, and expreſly to declare 
what is good in itſelf, and upon its own account ac- 
ceptable to God, and paramount to all ſacrifices and 
inſtitutions, although never ſo various, never ſo coſt- 


ly, thouſands of rams, and ten thouſands of rivers of oil 
&c. 


13. Th 
great a 
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&c. he over-looks all theſe, and in competition makes 
them nothing. But this is that which. is good and 
acceptable to God, to do ju/tly, and to lor mercy, and 
to wall humbly with tby God. Where he ſums up re- 
ligion in three particulars, and gives the two firſt 
places to this virtue that we are now upon, that is, 
juſtice and equity and fairneſs, &c. For you may re- 
member I have en mercy into the comprehenſion 
of equity. 

But I am now to fniſh the argument. I therefore 
will betake my ſelf to thoſe reaſons that I am to give 
you againſt unrighteouſneſs and unjuſt dealing ;, and 
I will give you three or four of theſe. 

I. Unrighteouſneſs is the iniquity that uſually meet» 
eib with preſent puniſhment, and a more ſudden controul 
from God, than any ather ſin; and it is that fin the a- 
poltle ſpeaks. of, 1 Tim. v. 24. Some fins are open le- 
fore, going before-hand to judgment, For this fin is a 
treſpaſs againſt the work of the day; for God's pre- 
ſent buſineſs is to uphold righteouſneſs; and this is 
the iſſue of his government in the world, that truth 
and righteouſneſs may have a thorough. empire on 
the earth. Therefore perſons that are injurious and 
oppreſſive, they oppoſe and contradict. that which is 
God's preſent work, Wherefore they provoke God 
to remove them, or diſable them, ; becauſe they con- 
troul him in the work, of his preſent buſineſs, the or- 
dering of his family ; for this world is his family. 
This I will ſhew you ſome ſcriptures ior, Deut. xxv. 
13. Thou ſhalt not have in thy bag divers wetehts, a 

great and a ſmall, &c. where juſt weights and true 
meaſures are enjoined and inforced by this argument, 
1 verſe 


3 Thatſuror things are juſt. 
verſe 15. that thy days may be lengthned in the land 
rwhich the Lord thy God giveth thee. Intimating that 
God is concerned to cut men off, that are falſe and 
perfidious and ſtand in the way of righteouſneſs. Mi- 
cah vi. 10. Are there yet the treafures of wickedneſs in 
the houſe of the wicked, and the ſcant meaſure which is 
atominable ? Shall I account them pure with the wicked 
balances, and with the bag of deceitful weights, &c? 
For this cauſe will I make thee fick in ſmiting thee, in 
making thee deſolate, becauſe of thy fin. And the wiſe 
man Solomon hath three or four proverbs to it, that 
falſe weights are abominable to God. But to make you 
apprehenſive hereof, I will produce you ſundry places 
of ſcripture, by which I will make it appear that na- 
tions have been wiped out ſuddenly, becauſe they 


have been unrighteous, oppreſſive, unmercitul, cruel. 


Feel iii, 19. Egypt ſpall be a defolation, and Edom hall 
be a deſolate wilderneſs. Why ? for their violence a- 
gainſt the children of Fudah, becauſe they have ſhed inno- 
cent load in their land. Pal. cxxxvii. 7. Remember, 
O Lord, the children of Edom in the day of Feruſalem ; 
why ? who ſaid, raſe it, raſe it even to the foundation 
thereof; ver. 8, 9. O daughter of Babylon, who art to 
be defiroyed : happy ſhall he be, that rewardeth thee as 
thou haſt ſerved us : happy ſhall he be that taketh and 
daſheth thy little ones againſt the ſtone: + and this is up- 
on the account of their injurious dealing with the 
children of Iſrael, 1 Sam. xv. 2. Thus ſaid the Lord 
of bofts, I remember that which Amalek did to Iſrael, 
haw he laid wait for him in the way when he came up 
from Egypt. Wherefore, now go ſmite Amalek and 
utterly defray all that they have, and ſpare them not, &c. 

ver. 
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ver. 3. And you know what it coſt Saul, to whom 
this commiſſion was given; for not executing it to 
the full, for-ſparing ſome, and the beſt too, under 
pretence of ſacrifice ; God. rejects him from being 
king. Thus far in general. Now I will give you 
three or four inſtances of particular perſons. Judę. 
i. 7. Aud Adenibezek ſaid, threeſcore and ten kings ba- 
ving their thumbs and their great toes cut off, gathered 
their meat under my table; as 1 have done, jo God hath 
requited me, &c. He was made to acknowledge, that 
ſeventy kings he had ſerved on thatfaſhion, and now 
he was brought to the ſame condition himſelf. Judg. 
viii. 19. Zeba and Zalmunna having the brethren of 
Gideon in their power, cut them off; and when Gi- 
deon had taken them, e tells them; as the Lord liv- 
eth, if be had ſaved them alive, I would not flay you ; 
but now he would deal with them as they had dealt 
with his brethren. - 1 Sam. xv. 33. Samuel ſaid to 
Agag, as thy ſauurd hath made women child eſs, fo ſhall 
thy mother be childleſi among women. And Samuel hew- 
ed Agag in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal. I might 
inſtance alſo in Haman's gallows prepared for Mor- 
decai, and he himſelf executed upon it: I dare, ſay, if 
you read over ſacred ſtory, or any one hiſtory that 
is now extant in the world, you ſhall find there is no 
ſin, no ſort of ſin, fo accounted for and puniſhed in 
this world, as this fin of unjuſtice and unrighteouſ- 
neſs. Not that it doth more reflect upon God; for 
idolatry and atheiſm may as well riſe up in defiance 
againſt God; but becauſe unjuſtice and unrighteouſ- 
neſs doth riſe up againſt God i his work, and hinder 
ns! work of the day ; to wit, the promoting of truth 
and 
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and reaſon and juſtice in God's family. And to 
make you the more apprehenſive of this, I will add 
more inſtances; for if men would be more prevailed 
with to overlook particular ſelf. intereſt, and to uſe 
fair dealing and righteouſneſs and juſtice towards o- 
thers, it would mightily prepare men to perform 
their duty to God, if they would do their duty to 
man; and it is St. John's argument: but I proceed. 
Two chapters in the prophet Amer ure ſpentalmoſt to 
this purpoſe. Amos i. 3. Thus ſaith the Lord; for 
three tranſgreſſions of Damaſcus, and for four, I will 
not turn away the puniſhment thereof; and what is the 
account thereof ? Oppreſſion, violence and hard 
meaſure ; becauſe they have threſbed Gilead with threſh= 
ing inflruments of iron, &c. verſe 6. Thus ſaith the 
Lord, for three tranſgreſſions of Gaza, and for four, I 
will not turn away the puniſhment thereof : and what is 
the reaſon ? Becauſe they carried away captive the whole 
captivity, to deliver them up to Edom, &c. And there 
is no fin inſtanced in, but this of unrighteouſneſs and 
unmercifulneſs. ver. 9. Thus ſaith the Lord, for three 
tranſgreſſions of Tyrus, and for four, I will not turn a- 
way the puniſhment theres and theſe three and four 
all reſolve themſelves into this one ſin of tyranny, 
oppreſſion, injuſtice, &c. well, what is the reaſon ? 
Lecauſe they delivered up the whale captivity of Edom, 
and remembred not the brotherly covenant, &c. ver. 11, 
Thus faith the Lord; for three tranſgreſſions of Edam, 
and for four, Iwill not turn away the puniſhment there- 
of ; why ? Becauſe he did purſue his brother , with the 
ſword, and did caſt off all pity, and his anger did tear 
perpetually, and he kept hy his wrath for ever, &c. ver. 13. 
MT Thus 
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Thus faith the Lord; for Ae n of the chils 
dren of Ammon, and for four, I will not turn away the 
puniſhment theresf ; what is the reaſon'? Becauſe ' they 
have ript up the women with child of Gilead, that they 
might enlarge their border, &c. And it is very obſerv- 
able; befare we had puniſhment executed for hard 
meaſure upon Edom; and here, you have Edom itſelf 
charged and threatned for the like fin: impartial is 
God in his juſtice: then deſcend to the ſecond chap- 
ter, ver. 1. Thus ſaith the Lord; for three tranſ- 
greſſions of Moab, and for four, I wil not turn away 
the puniſhment thereof : and what is the account ? Be- 
cauſe he burnt the bones of the king of Edom into lime, 
&c. ver. 6. Thus ſaith the Lord; for three tranſ- 
greſſions of Iſrael, and for four, I will not turn away 
the puniſhment thereof ; becauſe they ſold the righteous 
for ſiluer, and the poor for a pair of ſhoes, &c. And this 
is the iniquity the prophet inſtances in; when he 
talks of ſeven tranſgreſſions, they all reſolve into this, 
unmercifulneſs, cruelty, injuſtice,” unrighteouſneſs, 
tyranny, &c. But to ſhew you that God is univer- 
ſally reſolved in this caſe. Pal. ciii. 6. The Lord exe- 
cuteth righteouſneſs and judgment, for all that are op- 
preſſed. This God owns as the wort e the day, and 
thinks himſelf mainly concerned in this, to execute 
righteouſneſs and judgment for all that are oppreſſed, 
Col. iii. 25. Every one that doth wrong, ball receive for 
the wrong which he hath done; for God is no reſpecter 
of perſons :. God is of no body's party, nor can be in- 
duced to conſent to iniquity, or to like any thing out 
of reſpect to any one's perſon, but what is ſuitable 
to his own moſt holy nature, and according to his 
righteous 
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monluy bring upon themſelves the unkind uſages that 
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will. This is what I ſay therefore; that 
unrighteouſneſs, unjuſtice, unmercifulneſs, &;. uſual- 
ly meets with preſent puniſnment. Lam. iii. 64, 65. 
Render unto them à recompence, O Lord, according to the 
work of their hands ; giue them ſorrow of heart, thy curſe 
unto them. This is upon the account of this fin, un- 
juſtice, Ic. And it is warranted, for any under op- 
preſſion to apply to God for relief. Thereſore this 
is highly conſiderable, and this is not a notion of a 
man's head, but it ought to govern in 2 man's whole 
practice; reaſon, equity, righteouſneſs, fair dealing, 
and doing to one another as we would bedone unto. 
In reſped of a man's elf, a man ſhould be righteous ; 
for this fin of unrighteouſneſs, unmerciſulneſs and 
unjuſtice, deſtroys the peace and quiet of our own 
minds. He that is privy to an unrighteous a& done 
by himſelf, is full of jealouſies and ſuſpicions, and con- 
ſtantly fears him that he hath wronged : therefore that 
thy mind may be at peace, that thou may'ſt be ſe- 
cure and quiet, do no unrighteous thing: for no 
man can ſatisfy himſelf and have peace, where he is 
privy to his own falſeneſs and unrighteouſneſs, unleſs 
by long continuation he hath acquired obdurateneſs 
and ſearedneſs of conſcience. 
3. It brings a man into real danger. Men do com- 
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they meet with from others; for acts of injury on 
one ſide, provoke to acts of injury on the other ſide; 
and every man hath cauſe to fear, that the other to In the ſe 
whom he hath done injury, will revenge it. Now imſelf, 
that a man may have good quarter and fair dealing, 5. N 
let him be exactly righteous, A ighteouſ 


that . in wrong doing; ie is @ hard thing 1s put u. lap or 
6 aſſign a meaſure. Therefore a thief on the high-way 
„, is fo great a malefaGtor, becauſe he hath thi traveller 
J in his power, and he abuſeth him at his pleaſure; and 
ere Ihe that will begin at ſuch a violent act 28 to rob, 
un tho knows where he will ftay ? And therefore when 
* 2 man goes out of the way of righteouſneſs, equity 
and juſtice ; it is a very hard matter to aſſign a mea- 
ſure; and that upon a double account. Firft, Be- 
cauſe innocency is every body's ſafety, For it is 2 
far eaſter matter for a man to retain his innocency at 
cit, than to moderate himſelf and keep himſelf with · 
in meaſure when he hath once conſented to do an act 
hat is wrong. Obligation to conſcience is loft, and 
no man knows where he will ſtop. Secondly, A man 
is tempted when he hath done an injury, to diſable 
him whom he hath wronged, that he himſelf may be 
out of danger. Therefore the Italian ſaith, if you 
once hurt, deſtroy, and let him not live to revenge. 
So where a man hath begun, he is tempted to go 
urther ; for men are very apt to provide for their 
own fecurity, and they think it to be for their ſafety, 
o deſtroy where they have wronged : therefore it a 
man have received an affront, or ſcorn or indignity 
de put upon him; for his own ſake I adviſe him that 
e doth not reſent it, that he take no notice of it: it 
ay be that may work upon the ingenuity of the 
> Perſon, (if he have any ingenuity left in him,) that 
n the ſenſe of his own baſeneſs he may condemn 

imſelf, and of an enemy become a friend. 
aling>fÞ 5. Nothing is deeper imprinted in human nature, than 
ighteouſnefs, ſairneſs, bentvolence, and this ingenuity of 
carriage. 


carriage. And that wniver ſa! benevolence, which Goc 
by his own right hand did ſow in the nature of man; 
and did plant, when he made man upon earth; that 
univerſal bencunlence which ſpirits the intellectual 
world, doth require of each man towards another 
faith and truth. Now, in reſemblance thereof, anc 
in participation of this uniuenſal benevolence, which is 
in the ſuperior world (the intellectual world of ſoul 
and ſpirit) you have the reſemblance of this, in the 
inferior world (v1z.) the ſuitableneſs and fitneſs that 
is in one thing to accommodate another; as you ſee 
the whole creation of God is mutually beneficial 
There is nothing that is in being, tho? devoid of the 
perfection of reaſon and underſtanding, but hath, as 
it's dowry, a diſpoſition and fitneſs to accommodate thai 
univerſe to ſame neceſſary uſe and purpoſe. And this 
| likewiſe is agreeable to the light of nature. There 
has not been any noble or generous. amongſt the 
heathen, but they have deeply charged themſelves in 
this particular. To inſtance, Regulus, a famous Ro 
man, being in the wars taken priſoner ; he had his 
liberty given him upon his parole, to ſeek an ex 
change. He goes home; he cannot effect it; andÞÞre bei, 
tho? it coſt him his life, he would return. Natur: 
light hath atrained this perfection eminently, and the 
heathens have been excellent in it. The juſtice offibjects « 
Ariſtides is ſo eminent, that his name is convertibleſternity 
with juſtice. He would not conſent to an act offffood, w 
treachery, he would not violate faith, he would notſſalmiſt 
take advantage falſely, to ſave his life, to ſave his na- I, ang ; 
tion. This a good arthor ſays of him, “ when heÞidertak 


6 « ſat in n and was in the exerciſe of authorityFay be { 
* and _ 


God and government, he would do nothing in conſi - 
man; deration of, or with reſpect to his priuate ad- 
thai vantage.” And I am much taken with that mot- 

Aualſto over one of the Roman emperor's gates, if a- 
ny man would yiolate right, and venture to do an 
unrighteous act, he ought not for any reaſon to do 
© it, leſs than to gain the empire of the world.” Al- 
o the Barbarians (as they were called) in Sqthia, 
his was a religion. amongſt them. They were called 
Barlarians becauſe they had no culture; but they 
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ou ſeeſſvere famous for moderation, and the love of juſtice. 
eficial To conclude therefore; ſince equity and fairneſs 
of theſÞave ſuch a foundation in human natur-; ſince fo 


much in reaſon ; ſince ſo much may be alledged a- 
ainſt the contrary ; but eſpecially, ſince we ourſelves 
neet with ſuch uſage from God; and particularly 
Ince the terms of the goſpel are ſuch as they are; as 
art a chriſtian, in acknowledgment of what 
hriſt bath done and ſuffered, take up this reſoluti- 
n, that it ſhall be the better for every one with whom 
hou baft to do in the world, becauſe Chriſt died and 
came a ſacrifice both for thee and him. Where- 
bre being made partakers of ſo much of the kindneſs 
f heaven, ſhew thy ſelf merciful and kind in ſome 
roportionable manner. For we ourſelves are the 
bj ects of God's commiſeration, or we had rued it to 
ernity 3 and our ſouls are the purchaſe of: Chriſt's 
lood, when there was no other way for it; for the 
id notſſalmiſt ſaith, that the redemption of the foul is Preci- 
his na-, and it ceaſeth for ever; that is, in regard of the 
hen heſÞdertaking of any fellow creature. And that you 
thorityFay be ſenſible of your obligation in reſentment of 
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the grace of God as we are partakers thereof, take x. 
four places of ſcripture into your conſideration. PhilY 6 oz 
H. 1. iber be therefore any confolation in Chrift, i 
any conffort of love, if any fellowſpiy of the ſpirits if « 
ny bowels and mercies : what then? " Fulfil ye my joy 
that you be like-minded, having the ſame love, being 0 
one accord, of ons mind. Col. iii. 12. Put an there 
fare (as the elett of God, holy and belrvad) bowe!s o 
mercies, kindneſs, humbleneſ of mind, long. fuſfering 
ferbraring one another, and forgiving one another, if a 
ny man have a quarrel againſt any; even as Chriſt for 
gave you, ſo alſe di ye. 2 Cor. xii. 20. For I fea 
t when: I cam I ſhall not find you ſuch as I would 
and that I all be found unto you fuch as I would not 
left there be debates, envyings, wraths, ftrifes, backbit 
mgs, whiſperings, fuellings, tumults ; ſee how the aft 
poſtle multiplies equipollent words, that he mig 
meet with every caſe. Gal. v. 20. Now the work 
of the fleſh are manifeſt, which are theſe ; idolatry 
witchcraft, batred, variance, emulation, wrath, ftrifar, tha! 


feditions, | herefies, &c. For hereſies here, are noÞþr of 
things of judgment and opinion, but factions. Nope fall: 
as you are partakers of the grace of the goſpel, anſtereup 
as you are repaited by the blood of Chriſt, approvim, an 


yourſelves worthily to theſe four places of ſcripture, emittec 
But if through bad nature or contrary cuſtom, wſfviour 
find it difficult to overcome ſelf, then I will rouz® to G 
you up by two conſiderations; and I am ſure thei" grace 
two will take with any man that hath any ſenſe « ct we 


reaſon or religion, or honeſty left in him. And the ith ot 
are, | wide | ule we 


e forgi 
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1. The fifth petition of the Lord's prayer, forgive 
us our treſpaſſes, at we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt 
u; let a man feriouſly think with himſelt and con- 
ſider 3 if he do not this heartily and cordially, he 
prays againſt himſelf, when he repeats that petition 3 
ſor he that doth not forgive, carries within himſelf 
an unanſwerable argument that his ſins are not for- 


take 
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orgiveneſs of his ſins. | 
2. The other is, Mat. I EY 


1s Lord was wrath, and delivered him to the tormen- 
wrs, till be ſhould pay all that was dur unto him. So 
W:kewiſe ſhall my heauenly father do unto yu, rf ye from 
zur hearts forgive not every one his brather their treſ- 
aſſes. Though it be but a parable, yet take the no- 
ion that the parable doth exhibit. | There was a 
- mighFreditor who in his goodneſs complies with the ne- 
2 1ori&cflity of his debtor's caſe, and abates of his due, and 
Takes ſuch compoſition as he might have: this debt- 
„ Arifipr, that was ſo fairly dealt withal, hath a petty debt- 
are noÞr of his own, one that owes him a ſmall ſum ; and 
Noe falls upon him and uſes him extremely hard. 
del, an flereupon the Lord of that ſervant was wroth with 
approvFim, and the parable repreſents, that the debt that was 
ripture. emitted and abated, returned upon him again. Our 
tom, wh4viour means thus; we ourſelves are greatly indebt- 
1} rouzfg{ to God, we pray for pardon and forgiveneſs and 
ire their grace, and we do obtain it; and God doth ex- 
ſenſe ect we ſhould expreſs th e ſenſe thereof by dealing 
And theffith others tenderly and compaſſionately; and in 
ile we do not thus imitate God, in forgiving as we 
e forgiven, we provoke God to reyoke what before 
Was 
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was-ift a way faitly to be remitted us; and we take BY to 


a courſe to reinforce and bring upon-ourſelyes a can- tra 


cell'd obligation. Give therefore (let me intreat you) ¶ pre 
fair allowance for theſe things; 1. For the perſon's ig- dec 
norance and mcogitance, where he hath done amiſs. 2. hat 
Give a juſt allowance for his neceſſity and poverty. 3. a pe 
Give a juſt allowance for his mſapprehenſion and miſ- pre 
tale. 4. And laffly, give a juſt allowance for the; frail- | hay, 
ty of buman nature, be wanting to nothing that the rea- is a 
fon of the thing or the equity of the caſe may require. prof 
I have but two things to add to this argument, and char 
then fhall paſs on to the next head. The firſt ſhall cord 
concern the kinds of juſtice and righteouſneſs; for | the « 
there is a famous diſtinction in the world, that muſt great 
not be neglected: righteouſneſs and juſtice, which ſorts 
is in lurgain and commutation; and righteouſneſs ¶ conce 
and juſtice, which is in diſtributian. The other ſhall ¶ and t 
only reſolve this queſtion, what righteouſneſs is, and ſouls, 
what-it imports when it is aſcribed unto Gd. and h 
Firſt, The kinds of juſtice, to wit, commutative and tainly 
diſtributive juſtiae 5 the former is concerned in bar-¶ of the 
gain and treaty, buying and ſelling. The latter is] it for 
concerned in rewards and puniſnments. The main] trades 
thing is now to ſtate which is the rule and meaſureſ of mer 
of juſtice in theſe two. For the former, the rule or and m 
meaſure of commutative juſtice, which runs through and ob 
all the affairs of ordinary life; the rule thete, is - the apolog 
proportion of things; and lines he that will be righ | 
teous, muſt afford a penny-worth for a penny. The 
ſeller is not to take any advantage of the ignorance o 
the buyer; but if he finds him unſkilful, he ought 


by his {kill to ſupply him; the ſkiil of the one ough grounde 
7 1 Vor 
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to be the ſafety and ſecurity of the other. Every 
trade is a truſt ; ſo that a man coming to an artiſt 
preſumes he may depend upon his ſkill; and if he 
deceive him, he is unjuſt, Every profeſſion, I ſay, 
hath a truſt in it, and doth declare that the perſon is 
a perſon of ſkill ; and if men be honeſt, a man may 
preſume he may truſt to the ſkill of the artiſt, and 
have confidence in his fidelity ; ſo that any one that 
is a Cheat in his own way of trading, or falſe in his 
profeſſion, is guilty of a double iniquity ; and the 
charge is the deeper, and the perſon more guilty, ac- 
cording to the conſequences of the failure, and where 
the damage that follows upon the miſcarriage is 
greater and more miſchievous. Wherefore let two 
ſorts of profeſſions take heed to it; thoſe that are 
concerned in the lives and in the health of men; 
and thoſe that are concerned in the ſtate of mens 
ſouls. 1/7. Thoſe that are concerned in the lives 
and healths of men. For if they fail, they do cer- 
tainly make themſelves obnoxious to the very letter 
of the ſixth commandment, thou ſhalt not kill. I take 
it for granted, that if thoſe who are engaged in thoſe 
trades and profeſſions that refer to the lives and healths 
of men, as thoſe that are concerned in meat and drink 
and medicine, if they fail, they are very great ſinners 
and obnoxious to the ſixth commandment ; and no 
apology for them, to uſe things that are either naught 
and unwholſome or not well preparzd, for the ad- 
vantage of gain; for that is the temptation. Then, 
2dly, Thoſe that are concerned in the ſtate of mens 
fouls ; if they do comply with mens fancies and un- 
grounded imaginations, and ſet themſelves to gratify 

Vo I. IV, D theſe ; 
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theſe ; their miſcarriages are very high, The xiii 
of Ezekiel the whole chapter is ſpent for the reproot 
of theſe : and the apoſtle in 2 Cor. ii. 17. For we are 
not as many which corrupt the word of God, &c. 2 Pet. 
ii. 3. There we read of thoſe that practiſed upon the 
word, and made merchandiſe of mens ſouls. And this 
as to commutative juſtice, and the rule and meaſure of 
right in all trade and profeſſion, in buying and ſelling. 
— Then as to the other part, diſtributive juſtice, here 
not only the proportion of things, but the reſpect of 
perſons is to be taken into conſideration ; and this is 
known in diſtributing rewards and proportioning pu- 
niſhment. 1. In diſtributing rewards. Greater rewards 
are due for the actions and employments of thoſe 
whoſe ſkill depends upon a leiſurely, tedious, coſtly 
and expenſive education, than to thoſe who do acts 
proceeding from natural ſtrength, which a man is 
born to, and it coſts him nothing. 2. Then for in- 
flicting of puniſhments. Since faults are aggravated 
by their relation to perſons, and to the committer of 
them; (for any fault or any fin is aggravated by the 
height, excellency, place, dignity and power of the 
perſon that doth commit it;) puniſhments therefore 
are to be proportioned accordingly, and are more or 
leſs due upon this conſideration : a fault is greater 
becauſe ſuch a one commits it; a man of place, e- 
ducation, knowledge, one that hath other advantages 
and other engagements, the fault is aggravated by 
his advantages and by his engagements, which ano- 
ther that wants them, his fault is leſs, though mate- 
rially the ſame. If a man ſteal for the neceſſity of 


his ſoul, no man deſpiſeth him; but if a man ſteal 
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out of wantonneſs, the fault is aggravated. 27 thoſe 
that deſpiſed Moſes, law, died without mercy, &c. of how 
much ſorer puniſhment ſuppoſe ye ſhall he be thought wor- 
thy, who bath trodden under foot the fon of God, &? 
This I have added, to declare to you the rule and 
meaſure of juſtice, either commutative or diſtributive. 

The ſecond is, what the notion of juſtice and righ- 
teouſneſs is, when it is attributed and aſcribed to 
God. And this is worth your conſideration ; for in 
this particular there are very great miſtakes : there · 
fore I anſwer ; righteouſneſs and juſtice, when it is 
aſcribed to God, imports one of theſe three things. 
I. Sometimes it imports God's faithfulneſs in keeping 
his promiſes. 2. Sometimes his uprightneſs and in- 
tegrity in his actions. 3. Sometimes his graczouſneſs 
in pardoning our failings, And I dare ſay, all ſcrip- 
ture that attributes righteouſneſs and juſtice to God, 
doth denote one or other of theſe : a ſcripture of 
each, 

1. For the firſt ; ſometimes it imports Gods faith- 
fulneſs in keeping his promiſe. Heb. vi. 10. God is 
not unrighteous, to forget your work and labour of love. 
This muſt be in reſpe& of his word and promiſe ; for 
no creature under heaven doth merit any thing of 
God, and God is engaged to no creature but by his 
promiſe ; for he is not profited by our goodneſs, nor 
hurt by our wickedneſs. God is nat unrighteous, to 
forget your work and labour of love ; that is, God is 
not unfaithful, to perform his free and voluntary pro- 
miſe. And our Saviour hath taught us, that when 
we have done all we can do, we are unprofitable ſer- 
vants; we have done no more than our duty. This 
is therefore the firſt, D 2 2. Sometimes 
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2. Sometimes you are to underſtand by Gods juſ- 
tice and righteouſneſs, his uprightneſs and integrity in 
all his actions. And then it is perfectly the ſame 
with his holineſs. And fo, righteous art thou, O 
Lord, and holy in all thy ways. Pal. cxlv. 17. This 
is that which the church acknowledgeth to God, 
Rev. xix. 2. True and righteous are his judgments, for he 
bath judged the great whore which did corrupt the earth 
with her fornication, and hath avenged the blood of his 
ſervants at her hand. 

3. Sometimes by God's juſtice and righteouſneſs, 
you are to underſtand his graciouſneſs | in pardoning and 
forgiving our failings ; as Dan. ix. 7. O Lord, righ- 
teouſneſs belongeth unto thee. How is this explicated ? 
look, verſe g. To the Lord our God belong mercies and 
forgiveneſs, though we have rebelled againſt him. And 
theſe are the ſenſe of ſcripture, when it doth aſcribe 
righteouſneſs to God ; and all the ſcriptures that at- 
tribute juſtice to God, are to be underſtood in one 
of theſe three ways. 

Now for God's puniſhing of fin, that is called in 
ſcripture his ſeyerity. Rom. xi. 22. Behold therefore 
the goodneſs and ſeverity of God : on them which fell, ſe- 
verity ; but toward thee, goodneſs, &c. His goodneſs 
in forbearance and pardon : his ſeverity in challeng- 
ing and controuling. I can no where find in ſcrip- 
ture, that juſtice in God doth import a neceſſity that 
lies upon God in reſpect of any perfection inherent in 
him, to puniſh. It is true, God is juſt if he do pu- 
niſh ſin, Rom. iii. 5. but God is not unjuſt if he do 
Not puniſh the ſin that is repented of : for though 


God hath the right of puniſhment in the caſe of fin, 
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tho? he hath this as a reſerve and for his further ſe- 
curity of his creatures loyalty and obedience 3 yet he 
uſeth his right where he wills himſelf. ; he ee 
if he pleaſeth, and he hath patience where he wills, 
and he doth ſuſpend and forbear and forgive upon the 
ſinner's repentance ; but I can no where find in ſcrip- 
ture what may give any. ſecurity to contumacy in 
ſin, and impenitence ; for ſuch a ſinner lies always o- 
pen to God's ſeverity ; and in this caſe jt is very juſt 
for God to be ſevere, and to puniſh and controul the 
ſinner, and make him a publick example, that others 
may be afraid and not do.the like, feeing the conſe- 
quences that follow upon it. And this diſtinction is 
of great uſe. It is juſt to puniſh, but no neceſſity lies 
upon God to- puniſh, if there be repentance. The 
uſe of this notion is this ; this knowledge highly 
tends to animate and encourage thoſe that fall, to riſe 
by repentance ; and this doth keep in awe preſump- 
tion, contumacy, and profaneneſs ; and thoſe that 
take leave to tranſgreſs the rule of right, do right and 
wrong indifferently ; theſe perſons, they are always 
in danger, always lie open to God's ſeverity ; yea 
the goodneſs of God is engaged to controul them. 
God of his goodneſs doth puniſh contumacy : God 
of his juſtice and righteouſneſs doth compaſſionate 
thoſe that are penitent. Thus have I given you an 
account of this third perfection the apoſtle here in- 
ſiſts upon; whatſcever things are juſt and _ 
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I haiſoever things are pure, holy, ſincere, uncorrupt, un- 

mixt, immaculate, clean, ſacred ; theſe are all equi- 
valent words, 


T1  WWhatſaever things are pure. 
Fats ſpeaking to theſe words, I ſhall do Baſe two 


T. Shew you the ſcripture-uſe of this otiraſe.” 

2. What this charge is, that is here laid upon us. 

I. What things are comprehended under the no- 
tion of purity or holineſs in ſcripture-uſe ; and there 
are fix ſeveral things comprehended under the notion 
of purity or holineſs. /. Sometimes by purity and 
holineſs is only intended the bare, ſimple, down-right 
lawfulneſs of things, and it doth declare in the thing 
itſelf an indifferency, it may be done, or it may be 
left undone, according as the perſon is qualified and 
hath power. Thus St. Paul, Rom, xiv. 14. I #now 
and am perſuaded by the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that there is 
nothing unclean of itſelf ; but to him that ęſteemeth any 
thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean. Unto the pure, 
ell things are pure, Tit. i. 15. 2dly, Sometimes by 
purity and holineſs, is meant innocency, b 
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and integrity of mens ways, the uprightneſs of mens 
perſons and of their actions, their juſt, fair and equal 
dealing, And thus Job's friend ſaith to him, Fob 
viii, 6. F thou wert pure and upright, ſurely now he 
would awake for thee, &c. And you have this ſenſe 
often in the Proverbs, Prov. xx. . Who can ſay I have 
made my heart clean, and I am pure from my ſin ? Pro. 
xxi. 8. as for the pure, his work is right, Mic. vi. 11. 
Jam. i. 27. 3dly, Sometimes by it, we are to un- 
derſtand ſincerity, true intention, honeſt meaning and 
ſimplicity of heart, in oppoſition to hypocriſy, fraud, 
cozenage and diſſimulation, Mat. xxiii. 27, 28. our 
Saviour tells the Scribes and Phariſees there, they were 
full of uncleanneſs, becauſe they were full of hy pocri- 
ly and iniquity, Mat. xv. 8. 4thly, It denotes ſepa» 
ration from iniquity, from moral filthineſs ; and this 
ſome think to be the proper notion of haſinels. Heb. 
vii. 26. Holy, harmleſs, undefiled, ſeparate from ſinners. 
2 Cor. vi. 17. Wherefore come out from ameng/t them, 
and be ſeparate, ſaith the Lord, keep thyſelf pure, 1 Tim. 
v. 22. 5thly, It denotes a diſtinct uſe ; when a thing 
is ſet apart from common and ordinary uſe, then it is 
ſaid to be holy. So in the time of the Moſaical dit- 
penſation, there were perſons holy, places holy, ſa- 
crifices holy, offerings holy, things holy; that is, 
they were ſeparate from common uſe, and had a pe- 
culiarity Gad- ward. Iſrael was holy unte the Lord, 
Jer. ii. 3. G6tbly, And laſtly, this is peculiarly and 
remarkably attributed and aſcribed to that particular 
virtue of chaſtity ; and this is remarkably called pu- 
rity, and the contrary impurity. 1 Theſ. iv. 7. For 
Cd hath not called us to uncleanneſs, but unto halineſs. 

1 Cor. 
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1 Cor. vii. 34. That peculiarly hath the denomina- 
tion of holineſs,  _ 

II. I am in the ſecond place to ſhew you what 
charge lies upon us, upon account of this perfection 
of purity or holineſs. I,. We are charged to con- 
fine ourſelves within the compaſs of things lawful in 
the uſe of our liberty, and not to exceed thoſe bounds, 
and we are never to uſe power or priviledge beyond 
reaſon or againſt right; if we do, we are down» 
right impure and unholy. 2dly, We are charged to 
be innocent, holy, harmleſs, upright in all our ways, 
righteous in all our dealings ; to give no offence, to 
do no wrong. 3dly, We are required to be ſincere, 
fingle-hearted ; always to mean as we expreſs, and 
to mean God, goodneſs, righteouſneſs and truth. 
4thly, We are charged to put away from ourſelves 
all iniquity and filthineſs. 5thly, We are charged to 
have a juſt reverence for- ourſelves, as taken into a 
peculiarity Godward. Reverere te ipſum, was a great 
rule of old. You are God's peculiar, the ſpecial care 
of his providence ; to you he hath made his promiſ- 
es. You ftand iti a peculiar relation to God; there- 
fore reverence yourſelves. 6thly, And laſtly, We are 
charged to maintain chaſtity of body and mind. 
Theſe are the inſtances of real holineſs ; and, by 
thus doing, we ſhall make our members inſtruments of 
righteouſneſs and holineſs ; fin ſhall not have dominion 
over us; and we ourſelves ſhall become ſervants of 
righteouſneſs, and have our fruit unto holineſs. 

And then for the negative ; we are plainly called 


off from theſe things. 1. From extending or en- 


larging our power or priviledge to things that are un- 
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lawful and unaccountable : for there is no power to 
do that which is not fit to be done. 2. We are cal- 
led off from all unrighteouſneſs and iniquity both in 
our hearts and lives. 3. We are called off from al} 
hypocriſy, diſſimulation and falſhood. 4. We are cal- 
led off from all pollution, filthineſs and fim 5. From 
profaning any thing that is ſeparate to a holy uſe, and 
that hath a peculiarity God-ard. 6. From all carnal 
luſts and filthy impurities. 

Having given you an account of the n notion y'of ho- 
lineſs in ſcripture language, and alſo of the materials 
of this charge. It is requiſite in the next place that 
I give you an account likewiſe, of the great diſtincti- 
on of holineſs ; real holineſs, and relative holineſs ; 
which is very neceſlary. 

The ſubjects of real holineſs are agents endued 
with underſtanding and liberty ; they, and they only, 
can be the ſubjects of real holineſs ; of ſuch agents 
there are but three ſorts in the whole creation, viz. 
God himſelf, angels, and the ſpirits of men. All which 
three agree in this, that they are intellectual intelli- 
gent agents, and voluntary, indued with underſtand- 
ing and liberty, a power of acting out of fore- ſight 
and conſideration, and a true and formal intention of 
the end; which none in the whole world but theſe 
three, are able to do. 

1/7. Holineſs, as attributed to God, doth denote 
God's peerleſs majeſty, together with infinite power 
and wiſdom, as it is in conjunction with righteouſ- 
neſs and goodneſs. And it is well for us, that God 
is cloathed therewith ; for it gives us the greateſt ſe- 
curity imaginable ; for if you could divide almighti- 
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neſs from goodneſs, you would deſtroy holineſs; forthe 
other are perfections only as they are in conjunction 
with goodneſs. There is no true excellency if goodneſs 
be not in conjunction with ĩt. This is holineſs with God. 

2dly, lolineſs in angels and men doth import their 
deiformity, that is, their conformity to God according 
to their meaſuge and capacity; in their being, in their 
meaſure and degree and proportion, what God is in 
his height, excellency and fulneſs; and by this ho- 
lineſs we bear the image of God; and man may be 


count. /f. Man bears the image of God in his ve- 
ry make, in reſpect of the principles of his nature, as 
he. hath the power of underſtanding, reaſon and in- 
telligence, and the prerogative of liberty and freedom 
in theſe things he doth reſemble God.  24/y, Man 
bears the image of God in reſpect of his ſovereignty 
and government over the creatures below him, and 
this is man's royalty and prerogative. 3aly, But third- 
ly and chiefly, man bears the image of God in the 
goodneſs and purity of his mind ; and this lies in his 
temper, conſtitution. and frame of ſpirit, Now this 
leads him to chooſe and to do what is fit aud conve- 
nient to be done, and to decline and avoid the contra - 
ry. Hereby he chooſeth what is good and acceptable 
to God, and refuſeth what is evil. By the former of 
theſe, man is capable of holineſs; but by the other, 
man is actually holy: capable of holineſs, as an intelli- 
gent and voluntary agent; but actually holy, by 
the goodneſs and purity of his mind, But 

That I may the better declare what holineſs and 


purity is, I ſay 
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Firſt, Real holineſs is, our inward rectitude, up- 
ightneſs, and conformity to the nature of God and 
he everlaſting law of righteouſneſs, goodneſs and 
truth; and this is that which God doth highly ac- 
pt, of us for: this makes us really 2 is 

conformable to God in our meaſure and degree, and 

o far as he is imitable by creatures, and- ſo far alſo 
as he can communicate to us. This real holineſs is 
pur participation of God and our reſemblance of him, 
2 Pet. i. 4. That by theſe ou might be partakers of the 
divine nature, having eſcaped the corruption that is in 
he world thro luſt. And this is final to the other, 
hich is but in order to this; this is the true effect 
ff a day of grace; and a day of grace in its ultimate 
flue ; this gives us a fitneſs and capacity for glory. 
This makes us the members of Chriſt, 1 Cor. vi. 15. 
Know you not that your bodies are the members of Chrift, 
xc. This makes us to become the temples of the ho- 
y Ghoſt, ver. 19. 'Know you not that your body is the 
emple of the Holy Gho/t, 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. Know 
e not that ye are the temple of God, and that the ſpirit 
God dwelleth in you : if any man defile the temple of 
od, him ſhall God deſtroy : for the temple f God 15 
; which temple ye are. Thus are men made mem- 
ers of Chriſt, united to him, related to him by this 
eal holineſs, and made an habitation of God by the 
pirit, 2 Cor, vi. 15, 16, For ye are the temple of the 
1 5 ving God : as God hath ſaid, I will dwell in them and 
ly alt in them, and I will be their Gad, and they ſhall be 
people. And ſo God becomes a father to you, 
Ph. ii. 21. Built upon the foundation of the apoſtles 
Fiyſ. nd prophets, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf being the chief pong 
ones 


other, 
intelli- 


eſs and 
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degree of innocence is non peccaſſe, never to have of- 
ereun · ¶ fended ; but the next (which is a ſafe ſtate through 
living che grace of the goſpel) is penituiſſe, to have repent- 
ſthoed ed and revoked, and to have God's pardon z and our 
y Teſwrepentance, and God's pardon, doth ſecure us. This 
2 reyalſſis the beſt of our caſe z and though this be for the 
e ſhouliFpreſent ſhort of the other, yet this is both a good and 

out oa ſure ſtate ; for tho? it cannot be ſaid a man did not 
which in, and tho? deſert of puniſhment is conſequent upon 
im. iiWin, that is, inſeparable, unavoidable upon fin ; yet 
hrough the grace of God, though the ſinner be war- 
hy of puniſhment, yet he is out of danger; for this 
the effect of remiſſion of ſins, to take off the obli- 
Nation to puniſhment. Now the former of theſe two 
s only to be verified of the ſtate of innocence ; ſuch 
as the ſtate of Adam in the moment of his creation, 
nd ſuch was the ſtate of our Lord and Saviour, who 
as ſeparate from all ſin, But it is the latter caſe 
with all mortals : for we have all ſuffered ſhipwreck, 
e have all proved bankrupts, we have all finned and 
ome ſhort of the glory of God. The ſcripture hath 
\Foncluded all men under fin, Gal. iii. 22. The ſcrip- 
Jure doth not make men ſinners ; but when it con- 
ludes all men under fin, it ſpeaks as the truth of the 
aſe is; for there is none righteous, no not one, Rom. 
i. 10. Therefore our plea is the grace of the goſpel 


grow 


loth red the terms of the new covenant, 1 John i. 9. 1f 
f for ive confeſs our ſins, he is faithful and juſt to forgive us 


nocent Jr ſins, 1 Cor. i. 30. But of him are ye in Chriſt 
„ is as Meſus, who of God is made unto us wiſdom, righteouſneſs 
ner hatin:fication and redemption, 2 Cor. v. 21. For he hath 
the firſpade him to be fin for us, who knew no fin, that we 

degret migbt 
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might be made the righteouſneſs of God in him : that is 
(when it is ſaid we are made righteouſneſs) we are fact 
through the relation we ſtand in to God through. . 
Chriſt, and in purſuance of the terms of the covenani} , , 
of grace, abſolved, acquitted and diſcharged from al 
obligations to puniſhment ; and that is to be made 
righteous, Rom. iii. 24. Being juſtified freely by hi 
grace through the redemption that is in Feſus Chrift ; (a 
1 John ii. 2. He is the propitiation for our fins ; an 
not for ours only, but alſo for the ſins of the whole world, 
1 John iv. 10. He hath loved us and hath ſent his fo 
to be a propitiation for our fins. 1 Cor. vi. 11. the 2 
poſtle mentions a great many fins ; and adds, fad " 
were ſome of you, as bad as any, but ye are juſtified il 0: 
the name of the Lord Jeſus, &c. and ſo are diſcharge 
from all obligation to puniſhment. And to mentiſhnd cc 
on no more, Rev. vii. 14. Their robes waſhed white iſſtnher u 
the blood of the lamb. God made us at firſt in t 
ſtate of the whiteneſs of ſnow, the ſtate of abſolutF..c, 
innocence : but now we have loſt that, we muſt hay ; 
our garments waſhed white in the blood of the lam 
this for holineſs of fate. Then 24h), There is hol 
neſs in reſpect of habit, temper and diſpoſition « 
mind, a frame of ſpirit, a conſtitution and complex 
on of ſoul ; whence are inclinations and propenli 
ons to acts of goodneſs and virtue. It is in effec 
when a man's nature is reconciled to God, and nd yn} 
truth and righteouſneſs thro' a divine participatio 
that a man's choice and delight is in the things th 
are according to the mind and will of God, and 
doth harmonize with the law of heaven ; and 


finds a ſympathy in his diſpoſition to the law of right 
a 
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and an indiſpoſition and antipathy to the contrary ; 
ſuch abhorrence as was in Joſeph when he was tempt- 
ed; how can I do this great wickedneſs and fin againſt 
od? And this is intrinſick rectitude, inward health 
and ftrength. This is holineſs ; it is a good prin- 
Wciple of action, and makes a man fit for any perfor- 

mance ; for where holineſs is, a man's mind will be 

free to all worthy actions. 
Secondly, Relative holineſs, that lies in a ſeparation, 
' or id, diſtinction, or an appropriated uſe. For, relative ho- 
neſs doth not, at all, alter the nature and quality of 
hings ; but of the relation, and uſe. Whereas rea! 
alineſs mends the ſubject, and puts it into a ſound 
onſtitution. It gives an inward tincture and colour 
Wo the mind. It gives a right temper, complexion 
and conſtitution to the ſoul. Things that are altoge- 
her uncapable of real holineſs, may be relatively holy - 
but, only perſons endued with underſtanding and 
eaſon, and privileged with liberty and freedom; the/e 
only can be the ſubjects of real holineſs. To 
Pell you, in ſhort ; that that we call grace or virtue, 
for, to me, they are all one) goodneſs and righteouſneſs 
ſition Q e/e are that that we call real holineſs. They ſancti- 
omplexFly the ſubject, by their preſence : and whereſoever 
propenk hey ee, the perſon is made good. On the other 


in efteqſide; vice and fin, which are, in themſelves, impure 
, and Wind unholy things, theſe do defile the ſoul, wherever 
ſcipatioſhey are. Now things are relatively holy, either by 
ngs thYGod's inſtitution and aſſuming, or by man's deſigna- 
and ion or voluntary dedication. But, real holy things 
and re, by an intrinſick and inward rectitude and good- 
of rigipeſs. Relative holineſs doth not depend upon the 


a quality 
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quality of the thing, but wholly depends upon the 
will and pleaſure of the agent ; upon ſome arbitrary 
act of him that hath power; and ſo is mutable and 


of a diſpenſible nature and at the pleaſure of the ſu - ar 
perior : for God may aſſume into a relation to 'him-W ve 
felf, either perſons or things. God may aſſume 2 dit 
thing to ſignify ſomething from him, to exhibit ve 
ſomething from him ; it may be God's inſtrument, 

and afterwards he may lay it aſide and make it com-W me 
mon again: and things relatively holy have been a- wa 
bated and omitted (even where the things have been on 
under the command of Gd; and of his inſtitution, ! 


and have returned to their ordinary uſe again. By 
thus aſſuming, he makes it holy; that is, it ſhall the: 
have a ſpecial relation to him, and a peculiarity and no 
property of God ſhall be upon it; it may be peculi 


arly God's inftrument : and he may unſanctify it and 3 
make it common again. As for inſtance. 1. Tha the 
braxen- ſerpent in the wilderneſs ; it was God's inſtru any 
ment, and, by God's appointment, holy ; and it w: Daz 
good for the people for a time, and of great uſe fog with 
thoſe that were bitten by the fiery ſerpents, who bz Mat 
looking up unto it were healed. And it was typical Priel 
in a ſort, and exhibitive of Chriſt, and reſembled ou} 37+ 
application to him : after a while it is deſerted of God diſpe 
and returns to be common as it was before ; and 4 
Hezekiah is reported well of, for deſtroying it with *"-5 
ſome contempt. When it was abuſed, it was not N 
ang a 


only diveſted of its dignity, but reduced to commo q 
uſe. It was braſs before, and it was (Nehuſhtan) prohit 
piece of braſs again; Therefore, thoſe things that but t 


are relatively holy; that is, ſeparate from common v f 
a'Y + 0 
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and ordinary uſe; their holineſs may be taken off; 
and they return to their ordinary and common uſe a- 
gain. But real holineſ of perſons, their principles, 
and their actions; that can never be releaſed; is ne- 
ver to be diſpenſed with; in no caſe, to be avoided or 
diſcharged: never any abatement or relaxation, ne- 
ver any failure to be in this. 

2. Another inſtance, circumciſion, that great cere- 
mony among the Fews : it was a holy rite, becauſe it 
was appointed by God, and had its uſe and ſignificati- 
on; yet it ſlept for torty years together, that is, dur- 
ing the children of rae! being in the wilderneſs ; it 
was ſuſpended out of reſpect of the conveniency of 
their travel, as you may find of, v. 7. For this had 
no internal holineſs, neither did it make the perſons 
pure, only it did make the perſons ſeparate for Gad. 

3. Another inſtance. _ The ſhew-bread was holy in 
the uſe of it; and it was not allowed to the uſe of 
any but ro holy perſons, the prieſts : yet it is ſaid, 
David and his men, when. in neceſſity, made bold 
with it, and our Saviour juſtifies it, 1 Sam. xxi. 6, and 
Mat: xii, 4. Now that it was appropriate to the 
prieſts, you may find Exod. xxix. 32. and Levit. viii. 
31. This relative holineſs, in David's neceſſity is 
diſpenſed. withal. 

4. Our Saviour alſo gives another inſtance, Mat. 
xii. 5. Have you nat read in the law, how that on the 
fl /abbath days the priefts in the temple profane the ſabbath 
and are blameleſs ? The explication is this: there was 
prohibited on the ſabbath day the doing of any work : 

but the prieſts did profane the ſabbath and were 
blameleſs ; and how they did profane the Te, 

NAI E you 
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you ſhall find, Num. xxviii. 9. And on the ſabbath day 
thou ſhalt offer unto the Lord two lambs of the firſt year, 
without ſpot, anid ttoo-tenub deals of flour, for a meat 
offering mingled with oil, and the drink offering thereof. 
This is the burnt-offering of every ſabbath, beſides the con- 
tinual burm- offering, and his drink-offering. So that 
there was a great deal of drudgery in preparing and 
oftering the ſacrifice : and this the prieſts did on that 
day, and were blameleſs. So that you ſee that things 
that are only relatively holy, may be over-born and 
abated ; but never any diſpenſation in any point of 
real bolincfs 
5. To this purpoſe 'tis very obſortable; that of 

Belſhazzar. The conſecrated veſſels of the temple 
had a peculiarity to God, and holineſs was upon 
them ; for God had appointed them and ſet them a- 
part for holy uſe. Belſbazxar, he rifles the temple, 
and carries them away to Babylon : God ſuffers this, 
as if he took no notice of it; but when Bel/hazzar 
took upon him at his banqueting to revoke the con- 
ſecration, you ſee how angry God was, and writes a 
terrible doom againſt him. So that tho God will 
yield to the neceſſities of men in things that are rela- 
tively holy ; yet we muſt not take upon us to vary 
from divine inſtitution, but where there is true rea- 
ſon; for you never find ſince the creation, that God 
upon any terms did ever give the leaſt allowance to 
any immoral or impure act. 

6. Another inſtance. Good Hezetiab's paſſover, 
which was kept with undue time and circumſtances, 
and otherwiſe than twas appointed; yet it was ho- 


nourably AD Kates of, There was as much regard 
to 


hath day 
peur, 
a meat 
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to be had to the circumſtances, becauſe determined 
by God, as to the ſubſtance of the thing: but now 
there being reaſon in the act, and done not out of 
wilfulneſs or contempt to God, but in integrity; the 


failure of this relative holineſs is paſſed over and ſup- 


plied with real, as good Hezekiah prays, 2 Chron. xxx. 
18. The good Lord pardon every one that prepareth his 
heart to ſeek God, the Lord Gad of his fathers, though 
he be not eltanſed uccording to the purification of the ſanc- 
tuary: and the n hearkned to Hezetiab and heal - 
ed the people. 

7. Another e Saul's ſons, they were hang- 
ed for ſix months together to make an atonement 
for Saul's tranſgreſſions, 2 Sam. xxi. 7, 9; and this 
was expreſly contrary to the law, as you find, Deut. 
xxi. 23. where it was appointed that every one that 
was hanged ſhould be taken down at ſun-ſet. 

8. Once more. The nation of the Fews, they 
were a holy nation, and a peculiar people ; they were 
appropriate unto God: but they are now in an abſo- 
lute parity as to God and as to eternal life ; and now 
all nations ate as holy as they ; and St. Peter is taught 
this by a revelation from heaven: this leaven, tis true, 
remained with him, but it was wrought out by a vi- 
lion from heaven repeated again and again. He was 
in this narrowneſs of ſpirit ; he would have nothing 
to do with the Gentiles, nothing common or unclean, &c. 
But he is reproved ; what God hath ſanfified, call nat 
thou unclean, &c. and he is made (when he comes to 
underſtand the viſion) to break out into the beſt words 
that ever man ſpake (a place of ſcripture fit tv be 
written with letters of gold :) and thus he expreſſes 

E 2 | himſelf; 
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nances, c. And by theſe is the faith of men greatly 


and belonging to him; and may be ſaid to be holy, 
are alſo relatively holy, now, in the chriſtian church, 


elements; theſe are holy becauſe of their ends : for 
theſe are ſet apart for purpoſes ſupernatural; and 
therefore are not for common ule. 
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himſelf ; Of a truth I perceive that God is nd reſpetter i - < 
of perſons ; but in every nation he that feareth God and that 
worketh righteouſneſs is agtepted of him, Acts x. 34, 35+ pate 
Such a perſon is holy, and none but ſuch a perſon. is ¶ eri 
holy, neither by pretended deſcent from Avraham, r 
nor by any other circumſtance whatſoever, but by a 
fearing God and working righteouſneſs, Our Saviour W Iinet 
hath expreſly told us, Mat. xv. 11. Not that which H por i 
goeth into the mouth defileth the man ; but that which PE” 
cometh out of the mouth ;; (all mmorality':) far, aut of Y 
the heart proccedeth evil thoughts, murder, ddultery, for- 
nications, thefts, &c. And theſe are the things which 
defile the man. N nem xib 5 
9. Further, the prigſtiy »ffice, ſo far as it was typi- 
cal, ceaſed. It gave way to the everlaſting goſpel; 
when the true high priett the Lord Jeſus appeared. 
We have indeed, now, rational inſiruments, that are 
workers with God, helpers of mens faith, preachers 
of righteouſneſs, to edify the church, to admoniſh 
men, to help mens-underſtandings, to-help mens me- 
mories, to ſatisfy diſturbed minds, to help men to 
compare ſcripture with ſcripture, to adminiſter ordi- 


advantaged. Now theſe perſons becauſe of their em- 
ployment, office, ſtate, ſunction, are in order ts God, 


with this relative holineſs: for, we have things that 


as this miniſterial office, the Lord's day, the ſacramental 


The/ell 
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peter Theſe are ſeveral inſtances that ſnew, that things 
d and that are relatively holy have been diſpenſed with, a- 
4» 35. P bated, and omitted, in the times of the greateſt ſe- 
ſon. is verity: but real holineſs never, Wherefore things 
aham, relatively holy have never been equalized with things 
ut by really holy; but have always been in order to real ho- 


aviour lineſs; and were intended as ſubſervient to it, and 
which for its ſecurity : and, in competition, have been un- 
which dervalued, Ho/. Vi. ©, _ vi. 6. Le. i. rr. and xvi. 
aut of 3. ul ct 
ys for- Now, et7-holineſs is our imitation and roferablance of 
which .; and conſiſts of three things. Firſt, our firdight- 
/, uprighineſs, rectitude, in ourſelves ; in reſpect of 
typ. N our temper, nate, confiitution, and principles, of which: 
oſpel 5 Wwe do conſiſt. Secondly, our reclitude and upright- 
peared. % thoards Cel; who is our principal object: by 
"at are whom we were; to whom we tend: who ſtands in 
achers Hal places, and fills all relations to us: the object of 
moniſh ] adoration and worſhip. He is to us original, and 
NS mer Bought to be final the center of our ſouls : and the 
men $0 only object, in the enjoyment of whom we are happy. 
r ordi- hirdly, it is aur rectitude and uprightneſts in reſpec> 


gre atly Four fellow creatures. 
ar cM" As to the firſt; Man, as an intelligetitand volim- 
to. God, ary agent, endued with reaſon and underſtanding, 
* boly, Ind privileged with liberty and freedom; having do- 
g that union and government over body, and bodily ſenſe; 
church, ind having the rule and government of his own ſpirit, 
ramental It is requiſite that his better part be predominant over 
zds.: for 15 inferior, to wit, that his intellectual nature do go- 
al; and ern his inferior and ſenſitive powers and ſaculties. 
Lherefore, that a man may be right and ſtraight in 
The 


3 | himſelf; 
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himſelf; it is requiſite, that he do maintain an order i 9 
of his powers and faculties; and that there be a ſub- Ju 
ordination and dependence of all inferiar faculties in pl 
him, to thoſe which are ſiperior, and which ought to 
govern. And this belongs to our rectitude and up- 
rightneſs in ourſelves. It is ebliquity and unholineſs, 
when the powers and faculties of mens ſouls. are in 
confuſion, and in mutual oppoſition and conteſtation, 
when it is with a man, as it is ſaid in the tragedy ; 
“ By my reaſon and underſtanding, by my ſuperior 
<« powers and faculties, I judge and diſcern, that this 
<< is beſt and convenienteſt ; but, my inferior facul- 
<« ties draw me from it.”  Eurip. Med. This is an 
unholy and impure ſtate, when that that is by God's 
order and inſtitution, and the original appointment 
of nature, the governor in man, and that ſhould, 
and ought to govern ; when that is dethroned, and 
put out of poſſeſſion; and the inferior faculties 
have uſurped authority: and all things are in hurly 
burly and confuſion ; impotent, paſſions have thi 
rule: and man's reaſen.is diſturbed. Recti 
tude and uprightneſs are the health and purity of 2 
man's ſoul. A man is, then, right and ſtraight : he 
is whole within himſelf ; and all things are as the c 
ſhould be. There ſhould never be any ' tranſporting 
imaginations ; no diſcompoſure of mind: for, that is 1 
a failure in the government of a man's ſpirit. Thera. 
ought to be no eagerneſs, or inordinacy, towards the 
things of this world. We ſhould not be borne dow 
towards objects of ſenſe. There ought to be ſerenity}. 
and calmneſs and clear apprehenſions, fair weathe! 
within; that that the noble Platoniſi calls feadine/ 


( 
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of mind and underſtanding, an intellectual calmneſs : a 
juſt balance; an equal poife of a man's mind, no per- 
plexity of ſoul; no confuſion ; no provocation; no 
diſturbance; no menen, A man ſhould not 
be born off from himſelf, or put out of himſelf, be- 
cauſe things without him are ungoverned and diſor- 
dered; for, theſe diſturbances do unhallow the mind, 
lay it open, and make it common. If the mind be 
thus diſturbed and diſcompoſed, then that whereby 
a man ſhould judge and diſcern, that whereby a man 
ſhould reſolve and determine, that whereby a man 
ſhould govern himſelf, is diſeaſed, and ſick : and, 
then, a man is in a Joſt caſe. This is as if a man's 
eye were blood-ſhot, and leſs fit for its office. So, 
in the ſame manner, the mind not being pure, is not 
apt to receive, nor able to diſcern the truth of things; 
it is an injudicious mind; not qualified: for its opera- 
tion Modeſty, meekneſs, gentleneſs, are the 
mind's gaalifications. The rule of equity is the mind's 
balance e its temper, the love of rectitude. Theſe 
things belong to the health of a man's mind and ſoul. 
Tee are the juſt temper, complexion and happy con- 
Iſtitution of a man's mind. To conclude. To 
the ſtate of rectitude belongs right reaſon in the throne, 
ſubmiſſion of the will hereunto; obedience of the 
Appetite to the apprehenſive parts; harmony of the 
There Fectiom to the mind's ſenſe; love and delight to all 

; nown truth. T he contrary to theſe, is impure 


my intrue, unſincere; neither complying with God's 
e ſerenit) reation, nor any after-inſtitution ; but is baſe-born, 


legitimate, upſtart, and maintained by violence, I 
ill conclude this with the ſaying of Boetius ; Gaudia 
Pelle, 


weathc! 
ſteadin- 
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pelle, pelle timorem, &c. Nubila mens eft, vinttaque 
frents, hee ubi ragnant. Rid yourſelves of tranſ- 
5 porting joy, and n fear; deluding hope 
and confounding grief! For, the mind is clouded, 
0 fettered and in bonds, where theſe have any place. 
The ſecond thing in which holineſs conſiſts, is, 
rectitude and uprightneſs, in reſpect of God. For, the 
intellectual nature hath ſpecial reference and relation 
to God. All mind and underſtanding hath tendency 
towards God. It was well ſaid by the | philoſopher, 
God is more eſſential to us, than that that is moſt 
ce ourſelves ; and is ſupreme to that which is in us 
v ſovereign. „ Simplicius. And ſo long as the ſoul 
of man is fixed, and faſtened, and rooted in God; 
fo long, it draws ſap and life, and nouriſhment, and 
vital influence; thrives, proſpers, and retains all its 
perfections, emoluments and qualifications, - with 
which God did at firſt make it. All its powers, a- 
bilities and faculties remain whole and entire. But, 
it any way, the ſoul of man be torn off from God, ei- 
ther by our on act of wilful departure, or by igno- 
rance, or by any other ways; it withers, and fades, 
ſhrivels up, and comes to nothing; till it do again, 
by regeneration and good affection, return to God, 
and reſt in him. For, if the mind be off from God; 
it is off from its original: and, that is miſchief e- 


nough. For, that that is original to firſt- being, is 


conſervative to all after being. If a man, by dege- 
neration, be fallen off from God; he is deprived of 
his conſervative cauſe; he is off from his center; he 
is croſs to his end; he is in a ſtate of deadly ſickneſs, 


and preſent death. Gad is our principal object: and, 
our 
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of hir 


mort 


vard, 


him is 
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nfaque ¶ our chief and proper employment is about him. And, 
tranſ- indeed, were it not for man's capacity for God; if 
g hope ¶ our rational faculties had no employment about God, 
ouded, MW but were intended only for the drudgeries of the 
place. ¶ world; it had been better for man to have been made 
ſts, is, Min a lower order. Had we been to have had our a- 
or, the ¶ dequate employment here below] been made to con- 
elation WW verſe with the creatures which gow we govern; we 
ndency ¶ ſhould have been more happy, a great deal, if more 
ſopher, Wequal to them. For, there is not ſo free converſe, 


is molt WW where there is inequality. A man cannot communi- 
in us ¶ cate himſelf to the creatures below him: they can- 
he ſoul Wnot underſtand man, as an equal; but as a governor. 
God; Wit had; therefore, been better for man, had he been 


it, and made leſs ; if he had been only to have employed 
all its Whimſelf about beaſts: becauſe he, and his employ- 
with ment would have had a greater harmony. It is there- 
ers, a- fore in nature, that this is founded (vix.) Our rela- 
But, ¶ tion God- ard; our motion upwards ; our converſe 
50d, ei- Nuith ſeparate. ſpirits; becauſe the mind of man hath 
igno- Ino adequate employment in converſe with creatures 
d fades, below. It had been a blot in the creation of God, 
again, Wand an imperfection, for a man to be ſo much raiſed 
> God, above the beaſts ; if he were made only to converſe 
God; with them. But, in that he is ſo much raiſed above 
chief e- the lower creation; in that a man is capable of re- 
ing, is Nceiving from God; it muſt be, that God is his pecu- 
dege Wiar and proper object. And, if there be a diverſion 
ived of of him from Gd; all the things in the world are 
ter; he Whort and unſatisfactory. All indiſpoſition God- 
ickneſs, ward, all averſation from him, and contradiction to 
t: and, um is man's obliquity and deformity : and it is his 
our impiety 
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impiety and unholineſs. The reaſanalie part in man 
is God's manſion ; it hath the impreſſion of God upon 
it: it hath a peculiat reſervation for God; and its 
happineſs is in its employment about God. And 
(as Seneca reaſons); It is the image. of the creator, 
<< copied out in the creature. 'Fhis is the force 
of our Saviour's argument, Mah. x. 20. when he 
was aſked a captiousqueſtion ; whether the free-born 
Hfaelites were ſubject to pay tribute to Ce/ar ? an 
ill intended queſtion: but ſee what a brave notion 
our Saviour gives us, in his ſolution I If he had ſaid, 
they ſhould not 3 he had made himſelf obno xious to 
Caeſar's power: if he had ſaid, they ou; he had, 
then, betrayed the honour of his pebple; the people 
of the Jews, whom God had choſen. | But he ſaith, 
Bring me a penny. Whoſe image and fuperſcriptian doll 
it bear ? Then, the rule is; let every body have his 
oun-: give to Ceſar that which is :Gz/or's ; and to 
Gad that which is Gad s. Here is our Saviour's ar- 
gument. If the mind of man bears God's image, hath 
God's ſuperſcription upon it (as certainly it hath ;) 
then give it God, uſe it in the ſervice of (od; em- 
ploy it about God, im tendering; acts of homage to 
God, and acts of faith and affiance in God, G. 
And this for the ſecond holineſs; as it doth import 
a man's rectitude and uprightneſs, in reſpect of God. 
Firſt, well conſtituted in himſelf -and, — right- 
ly poſtured towards Gad. 
Manz, We come to confider holineſs, in reſpect 
of a man's fellow-creatures : that a man ſtand right 
and ftraight towards his fellow-creatures. And this 


! in man, as he is made a ſociable creature : made 
for 
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for converſe with thoſe that are bis equals, to receive 
from them, to communicate to them, to be better 
for them, and to better them. Then, in reſpect of 
the inferior part of the world. God hath made him 
the governor : and, in reſpect of them man is requir- 
ed to exerciſe ſuch government as God cxerciſeth o- 
ver his creatures ; that is, not wilful-government, not 
violent, . unmerciful. For, the merciſul 
man is merciful to his beaſt, Prov. xii, 10. It is un- 
huly for a man to be furious, provoking, injurious, 
boiſterous, troubleſome, miſchievous z to ly heavy u- 
pon the world; ſo to behave himſelf, that thoſe that 
ie had, are under him, their ſouls are ſad, and troubleſome to 
people them, becauſe he lies heavy upon them. Theſe are 
e ſaith, inſtances of unbolineſi, and expreſſive of an unholy 
10 dath temper : foul uſage, hard meaſure, cruelty, oppreſſion, 
— 2 of maderatian ;, any thing extremely done, in the 
and to rational world of minkind ; or violently done in the 
ars At” inferior world of ſenfitives. Theſe are monſtrous ef- 
fects of impure tempers, and unholy diſpoſitions. They 
hath 3) ¶ are contradictory to the law of the upper world. For, 
en- gentleneſs, meekneſs, fairneſs, ingenuity, tender- 
age to ¶ heartedneſs, readineſs to do good, calmneſs, benigni- 
ty, moderation, &c, tbeſe are the declarations of 
impolt Bf divine communication to men; and belong to man's 
holineſs, uprightneſs, and integrity, in the carriage of 
right - himſelf in God's family, towards his fellotu- creatures. 
To conclude, a man is holy, when he ſtands ſo af- 
reſpe#t feed, as I have here expreſſed. And, I take it for 
granted, ſo far as you fail and miſcarry in any of 


nd o theſe ; ſo far your ſpirits are unſanctified; and you 
9 are in a ſtate of variation from God, and contradic- 


tion to him. Now 
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Nowe the oppoſites to real holineſs, which gene- 
rally go under the name of i impurities; and accord- 
ing as the ſcipture hath; |exprefſed them; I will re- Ut 
dice to ſeven Heads. r. The rſt ſort als fins of and 
worldly-mindednefs: theſe are reported in ſcripture to 
be things of an impure art anholy nature. All *alt- 
enation of the mi d from God, and from things that 
ate divine and ſpiritual and connatural to heaven- 
born ſouls. Ml theſe things are impure : of this fort 
are theſe ; all covetouſneſs, all inordinate affectjon, 
all evil cobeb zie ber. 2. A ſecond fort, are fins öf 
carnality and brutiffineſs, which do infect and poi- 
ſon holy ſouls withi bodily ſteams and noiſome lults : 
of this nature are fins of uncleanneſs, laſcivioufneſs, 
ſornication, #aultery, and the ſm-not to be named, 
called ſodomy ; and then intemperance, drunkenneſs, 
gluttony, through the exceſs of appetite and liquor- 
iſhneſs of the palate, | 2 The third ſort are fins of 
mental 1 intoxication, and of a creatures ſelf. exaltati- 
| on; ; ſuch as arrogance, haughtineſs, pride, preſump- 
tion, ſelf-afſuming, vain-glory. 4. The fourth fort 
are thoſe that are of the deyiliſh nature, hurtful and 
deſtructive to orhers, principles of malign operation 
among men, and difquicting God's family ; ſuch are 
Herce anger, wrath, envy, malice, rage, ſpite, © cruel- 
ty: of this ſpitit are thoſe that are inventers of miſ- 
chief, make-bates, whiſperers, backbiters, furious, 
cruel, unmerciful, murderers, '&c, 5. Sins of un- 
righteouſneſs ;* when men deal with others, not ac- 
cording to common law or rule of right, but accord- 
ing to their own arbitrary wills and unreaſonable de- 


fires ; of this ſort are over- reaching, oppreſſion, ex- 
tortion, 
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gene ortion, thievery, inhumanity, unnaturalneſs to pa- 
16-674. rents and relations, unreaſonable dealings. 6. The 


vill re- ſixth ſort are ſins, which boldly dare God himſelf 
a Ih and. affront him to his face, as atheiſm, irreligion, 
pturk to Hblaſ phemy, hating of God, and idolatry, or making 


the name of God a Ralking-horſe, as hypocrites and 
diſſemblers do; making uſe of the credit of religion 
for worldly Ns only to gain repute, that they 
may more effectually cheat and cozen. 7. Sins of 
icked confederacy, ſins in conjunction with ſpirits 
in rebellion and diſobedience and off from God, as 
witchcraſt, forcery, diabolical ſpells and charms, &c. 


Au All- 
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e luſts: ITheſe are the perſons that in the judgment of holy 
zuffieſs: ſcripture are unholy and profane. | 

named, This explication that I have made.of holineſs doth 
ennefs, import and carry with it theſe ſour things. 1/7, That 


e are under a double obligation to. holineſs : the 
of nature, the ſecond of grace; for it is that 
hich we were made to, and it is that which we are 
eſtored to. It hath in it the effect of God's creati- 
on; it hath in it the intent and purpoſe of Chriſt's 
eſtoration. Holineſs, it was the conſtitution of our 
atures; and it is the true complexion of grace. 
ay. Before we engage in any action, or charge our 
elves with any undertaking, we ought to conſider 
and examine, judge and diſcern the reaſon and dif- 
erence of things; for we are abſolutely bound up to 
he rule of right, and all power and privilege and 
perfection are within the bounds and limits thereof: 
and it is irregularity and exorbitancy in any creature, 
o exceed the ſaid rule of right, to tranſgreſs, vary 
rom, or exceed it. 3dly, That we ought to begin 
at 
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at the refinement and purgation of the inward man 
for the naughty diſpoſition of the heart, and the un 
due ſenſe of the mind, vitiates whatfoever is in pur 
ſuance, whatſoever follows in execution. 4thly. Ii 
all acts of worſhip and devotion, there is to be a ne 
ceffary conjunction of the devotion of the mind wit! 
bodily geſture and outward performance; ; OF Ur" | 
is not piety but hypocriſy. - 

Now to ſpeak of theſe, ſhall be the iniproventic | 
of all that T have ſaid upon this *. that is, con 
cerning holineſs, 

I, That a chriſtian is under a double obligatio! 
to holineſs ; the obligation from the principles 
God's creation, and from the intent and purpoſe « 
Chriſt's reſtoration and redemption. © 1ſt. The law 
of nature and creation in the firſt place, which i 
ports rectitude of all powers and faculties, and a du 
poſture of a man's mind towards God ; and then thi 
is farther reinforced and eftabliſhed by the principle 

of chriſtianity : ſo that to be right and upright, v» 
are under a double obligation. 

24ly, Since there is ſo known a difference as fitti 
and unfitting, good and evil, juſt and unjuſt, unho 
and holy, ſacred and profane; it concerns us to be adgh 
viſed, and fit down and weigh and examine befo 
we proceed to action. It is not ſafe to engage | 
practice, before an act of judgment and diſcerning 


for it belongs to religion and conſcience to avoid ho is 
ways of unrighteouſneſs, and to perform all duties Qirit is 
holineſs. It is a vain thing for any one to pretend i the p 
ſacrifice ; it is a vain thing for any man to make apat ſay 
plication to God, by way of ſupplication or praye 
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oſe that are defiled and unholy, all things are im- 


ure. Withhold the mind's conſent from evil, and 
vil will be ſtrangled in its own birth. True good- 
eſs begins at mental illumination: for let the world 
y what they will, this is the rule and this will pre- 
ail, and this will be the law whereby we ſhall be 
dged to eternity; compliance with the reaſon of 


ings. 

4thly, In worſhip we are not to ſeparate things 
at are of neceflary conjunction. Now they are the 
votion of the mind, together with outward perfor- 


* not outward formality and inward profane - 
ne be foſſſeſs 


Let the body be obſervant, but let us not reft 
bodily ſervices or any thing that is external. That 
an can believe any thing, that can believe that God 
ho is a ſpirit can be worſhiped any way where the 


Irit is abſent : it is the ſtupideſt, weakeſt principle 


the papiſts, that ever was held forth in the world, 
at ſay intention is not neceſſary in worſhip. 


But 
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which nature directs a man to, and nothing is more 
ommon or uſual ; but yet this, I ſay, ſhall be with- 
put ſucceſs and ineffectual, if we be profane: if we 
egard iniquity in our hearts, the Lord will not hear our 
rayers. Two things are indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
holy ſtate, viz. judgment of right, and conſcience 
o perform according to ſuch judgment: to be raſh 
nd inconſiderate, or wilful and head-ftrong, they do 
ot become the ſtate of religion nor our ſtate of fal- 
ibility. 


Zaly, Ie is beſt to begin at the right place, the re- 
nement and purgation of the inward man; for to 
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But becauſe this is a buſineſs that hath great plac 
in Aneligiba, I'muſt not diſmiſs this ſubject without 
ſome arguments of recommendation and inforcement 
and that in four particulars. 1. Holineſs ſpeaks the 
very ſtate of religion. It is the health, ſtrength and 
ſoundneſs of our minds. It is the divine life of © 
ſouls : as impurity doth denote the very ſtate of fin} g. 
and is the. internal malady and diſeaſe of the mind 
the degenerate and diabolical life; ſo is holineſs th ,, 
contrary. 2. Holineſs is the ultimate iſſue, the in 
tent and purpoſe of all the inſtitutions that are, 0 


have any place in religion; all elſe of religion, thi — 
ceremonial or the inſtrumental parts of religion, it * 
all inſignificant, if there be not the ſtate of holineſſi or 
if men be not inwardly renewed, and ſanctified an hin 
reconciled in their nature and diſpoſition, to the na * 
ture, mind and will of God. All the inſtitutions inf | 
religion may be comprehended-uader the notion offf 1; . 
ſacrifice ; and ſacrifices of all forts have been alwayſ and 
valued by God, and accordingly received and admitff . ; 
ted, or rejected and refuſed, as they have been ac tion 
companied with holineſs ; and if any facrifice hat by tl 
been at any time offered to God by way of compel... 
tition or commutation, it hath been an abominatio and j 
3. All the denunciations and threats that are fron our x 
God in holy ſcripture, all the executions of the diving - 
judgments in purſuance of thoſe threats and denuny , -.. 
ciations, alſo all the monitions, warnings and exhoſ 10 _ 


tations that have been in ſcripture, alſo all the pro on att 


miſes of God and aſſurance of great rewards, they ON and _ 
all finally aim at holineſs, and are the very meaſ But t! 
and inſtruments of it; and they are ſaid to receive yy j 
grit 
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grace Gad in vain, who are not inſtructed and re- 
2 by theſe, by Holineſs i is the term, to which 
all the great motions of religion do bring us ; which 
are ſometimes called converſion, ſometimes regene- 
ration, nativity, from above, diyine illumination, and 


at plac 
without 
cement 
eaks th 


= 50 mortification: now all theſe are but names and no- 
: of * tions; and, we deceive ourſelves about them, if they 


do not end, in holineſs. 
Now I will conclude all with ten L 
that (I hope) will effectually recommend holineſs to 


e mind 
neſs the 


the in us. r. Holineſs is our compliance with our original 
ares and our conformity therewith; inſomuch that we 
non, thi are averſe and thwart and croſs, and in a contradic- 
10D, it tion to the original of our being, if we are in a ſtate 


holineſ 
fed ani 
the na 
utions i! 


of unholineſs. Holineſs is a fair draught of God 
himſelf upon the minds and ſouls of men, our parti- 
cipation of the divine nature: it is our imitation, and 
a reſemblance of God, ſo far as we are capable. 2. Ho- 
- nneſs, it becomes the ſtate and dignity, and the rank 
* — and order of petſons, who are in relation to God, we 
wo are taken into a relation to God, for we are the a lop- 
* tion of his grace: we are made an habitation of God 
part! by the divine ſpirit z by regeneration we are born 

corn pe thereto, by glorification we , ſhall be conſummated 
1 and perſected. 3. It is the truth and ſubſtance of 
* our profeſſion. Profeſſion without real ſanctity, is a 
= ſign without the thing ſignified ; it is as the fig- tree 
— with leaves, without fruit, which expoſes the fig- tree 
n to a curſe. They who under the profeſſion of religi- 
the a on attain the real effects of righteouſneſs and holineſs 
s, they ON and are inwardly renewed ; they are bleſſed of God. 
ry mea But they that reſt only in profeſſion ; or ſatisfy them- 
—__ Vor, IV. F | ſelves 
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ſelves, that they are under a denomination; they are Wc... 
near to a curſe, 4. What is holineſs here, the ſelf. M,, ; 
ſame thing is happineſs hereafter : here, it is a 825 ſor 
begun; hereaſter, it is the ſame thing perfected: tho 
this reſpect it is ſaid, our converſation is in ws, ; Wnoc 
a holy converſation is a heavenly converſation. 5. It Nor r 
is the very ſtate of our implantation in Chriſt ; for if Wcip! 
we be in Chriſt, we are new creatures, and all old Hon. 
things of the degenerate world are paſſed away, and Woo 
all principles of the new creation are revived and re- Winif 
ſtored : for we are choſen of God in Chriſt to be ho- Nconc 
ly and without blame. 6. It is the juſtification of . ) 
God in the fight of all the world, from all imputation Mook 
of fondneſs and partiality, v:z. that God doth act in- Non 
differently towards all perſons whatſoever, and that Mut! 
he hath done the ſame in all ages; he hath called n c. 
men to holineſs. 7. Holineſs is our right conſtituti- &/, 
on and temper, our inward health and ſtrength, our «Qib 
ſoundneſs and perfection, our diſpoſition and fitneſs Nover 
to our ſeveral acts; without it we have no true ſelſ· Nie 6 
enjoyment, no right uſe of ourſelves. 8. There are eg . 

many good conſequences follow upon the ſtate of ho- f noe 
lineſs ; as fr, It puts to ſilence this world, that i Hook 

given to clamour and reproach and revile the ways of 
God and religion: ſecondly, This gives men occaſi- 
ons to break forth into God's praiſe; this makes men 
glorify God, Mat. v. 16. Let your light jo ſhine befor 
men, that they may ſee your good works and glorify your 
father which is in heaven. But an unholy converſati- 
on is a ſcandal to religion, and an offence to men, 
9. Holineſs, it juſtifies the whole cauſe and concern- 
ment of religion: for by this we ſhall anſwer our 
 daviour's 
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Saviour's.queſtion, Mat. v. 47. l bat ſingular thing 
do ye I bat do you more than others? Were it not 
for the virtue of religion in life, conſcience might be 
thought to be but a colour-and pretence : but an in- 
nocent, .unblameable and harmleſs life, puts the cauſe 
of religion out of all doubt, and ſhews it to be a prin- 
ciple of tife-and power, not merely a name and noti- 
on. 10. And laſtly, Holineſs makes an apology ſor 
good things, that otherwiſe are liable and expoſed to 
ſiniſter interpretation. I vill inſtance in four, and ſo 
onclude ; government, patience, love and juſtice. 
1.) Government and authority without this, might 
look like arbitrarineſs and arrogance, and the affecta- 
ion of ſome perſons, and uſurpation over others: 
but by holineſs it is vindicated from this charge; and 
n conjunction therewith it commands reverence: 
2.) Patience might look like puſillanimity and de- 
ection of ſpirit z wheteas it is a powerful act of ſelt- 
government, and bearing thoſe things patiently that 
ire unavoidable. (3.) Love might look like fond- 
eſs and partiality and flattery, and reſpect of perſons, 
not rectified by holineſs. (4.) Juſtice might be 
ookt upon to be ctuelty ; but being in conjunction 
1th holineſs; it is juſtified, and nothing can be ſaid 
gainſt it. | 
In fine, holineſs, it is that which ſanctifies us here, 
nd makes us capable of being tappy in the enjoy- 
ent of Got hereafter; 
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DIS COURSE LXXV. 


Whatſoever things are wier | 


— 


PHI L. iv. 8. 
Whatſoever things are lovely or amiable. 


Ws. things are requiſite to make an action love- 
ly. xr. When the work is worthy, in reſpect 

of the matter of it. 2. When it is done in a 
good mind, a noble temper, a hi pigh intention, a good 


diſpoſition of the doer. 
1. When the work it felt is worthy, in reſpect of 


the matter of it : a noble performance, a generous and 
beneficial action, highly grateful and beneficial, ſuch 
as another would not have done, ſuch as the party, 
for whom it is done, did not deſerve it, could not ex- 
peR, could not require it, upon any account of right 
or reaſon. 

2. A thing is accounted lovely in reſpect of the 
diſpoſition of the doer; when tis done in a good 
mind ; the principle in the doer was noble and ge- 
nerous, viz. it was done in love and pure good will, 
and upon the account of kindneſs ; and done readily 
and willingly, as alſo ſeaſonably : it was done boun- 
tifully, without pre-engagement before or after ex- 
pectation, not enſlaving the party that is benefited, 
as courteſies frequently do: nothing is more grievous 


to an ingenuous perſon, than to be put upon remem- 
bring 
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bring another; nothing is a greater reproach to any 
man, than to have need of it. 

Now in the former of theſe two, the rule of the 


action is the nature of the thing: in the latter, the 
principle of the mind is love and goodneſs and righ- 
teouſneſs. The quality of the action and the diſpo- 


ſition of the doer, are requiſite to the lovelineſs of an 


action; when the thing done is noble and generous, 
and when the principle of the doer is free and volun- 
tary. Lovely is a rarity in the world; it is the pecu- 
liarity of raiſed intellectuals and refined. morals and 
well aceompliſhed minds: it is the heroick virtue of 
the ingenuous: it is a flower in God's garden, not 
any thing growing in the wilderneſs of the world, but 
only found among thoſe that are wiſe. So that you 
may ſay here, as Solomon ſaith of his virtuous woman, 
Pro, xxxi. 29. the conſcience of right hath done 
well, the conſcience of truth hath attained a good ef- 
fect; but this judgment of /ovely doth tranſcend and 
excel them all. The former hath kept men within 
the compaſs of the knowledge of good and evil: but 
this divine quality raiſeth men higher towards God. 
Now, this perfection lovely, of which I am. to give 
you an account: it doth comprehend all the former 
perfections; and doth ſuperadd grace and ornament 
to them all. Therefore you have theſe ſcriptures, 
Tit. ii. 10. That you may adorn the goſpel. To do a 
lovely action, is to bring a good report, and caſt ho- 
nour upon the goſpel, Ram. xiii. 13. Let us walk hone/?- 
ly. The word in the greek is more emphatical than 
the word in the tranſlation. Let us walk with a grace. 
S0 1 Cor, vii. 35. That which is comely, 1 Cor, xiv. 40. 
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Let all things be done decently, and in order. Now that 
theſe words are very pregnant and emphatical, I will 
ſhew you, by the uſe of them in profane author:. 

The philoſopher adviſing men to walk exactly, and 
according to the rule of reaſon and virtue, doth bid 
them conſider the exact order, and regular motion of 
the heavenly bodies; that thereby they may learn 
what is comely, what is orderly, (which are the words 
the apoſtle uſeth ;) that is: conſider the exact order, 
and the regular motion of the heavenly bodies; 
which, tho the motion be quick and conſtant, and 
without ceſſation, yet through the regularity of them, 
there is no interfering ; there is no motion tending 
to conflagration, as our motion below is. We' croſs 
one another, and ſo exaſperate and provoke. Learn 
therefore, by the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
what is comely in human converſe, If yau do fulfil 
this text, you are as beautiful, and as orderly in your 
motion, as the ſun, moon, and ſtars; which are 
known by their exact order. Oh divine vir- 
tue | Oh heroical virtue! Oh divine communicati- 
on, that raiſes men to act like God in the world 
For lovely is God-lite, in a high degree: no fuller par- 
ticipation of the divine nature; no exatter imitation 
of God ; no better holding him forth to the world- 

Thoſe that call themſelves the children of God dwell 
in love, and do lovely actions, 1 Jobn iv. 16. 1 might 
hereto apply what St. Paul ſpeaks, 1 Cor. xii. 31. 

But covet earneſily the beſt gifts : and yet ſhew I unto you 
a more excellent way ; the way of univerſal charity, and 
of great benevolence ; which is not confined to a dole, 
now and then, to a beggar ; or a gift to an indigent 
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and neceſſitous perſon (tho popular uſage have uſurp- 
ed the whole denomination of charity to this) but 
doth indifferentiy reſpect the whole creation; and 
doth appear in all the actions of human — It 
is wholly voluntary and unconſtrained ; the agent 
taketh pleaſure in the good of others ; — fatisfying 
himſelf with it, as a proper recompence, that he doth 
good, and that others are the better for him. For, 
ſee how he expreſſeth it, in the following chapter, 1 
Cor. xiii. Charity that ſuffereth long, and is kind, ver. 4. 
what a compoſition is here ? We are apt to ſay, pro- 
vate me not to wrath ; but here, it ſuffereth long and is 
kind, He goes on : a charity which envieth not ; but 
taketh pleaſure in the good of all men: a charity that 
vaunteth not itſelf ; is not puffed up : a charity that is 
conjoined with great modeſty and ſobriety ; doth not 
behave itſelf unſeemly ; ſeeketh not her own ; is not eaſi- 
ly provoked, ver. 5. a charity that thinks no evil; but 
is void of all jealouſies and ſuſpicions. A charity 
which xever fails, ver. 8. but ſhews itſelf at all turns. 
For, ſee how he goes on : (St. Paul thinks he can 
never word it enough :) it beareth all things by its 
own goodneſs, and ingenuous temper : it converts in- 
Juries to courteſies: it believeth all things, with favour 
and advantage to the ſpeaker : it hopeth all things : it 
expects beyond preſent appearance : it endureth all 
things, ver. 7. This noble temper and diſpoſition 
tranſcends all excellency whatſoever : it tranſcends 
all faith, ver. 13. it goes beyond all knowledge : it is 
beyond the power of miracles, ver. 8. yea, it doth 
tranſcend the caſe of martyrs, chat is, if the ſpirit of 

wrath 
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wrath” or revenge be in it; Wor: many that we their 
Iives do not die in charity. 

And becauſe I am now upon the Hoke Uibetibe, 
cy of our religion, chat which ſpeaks in us the high- 
eſt improvement, and that which tends to the honour 
of our profeſſion ; I will not paſs this over ſlightly : 
but in order to make you. underſtand this the better, 
I will ſhew it you, f, in inſtances, ſecondly, in caſes, 
Firſt in inſtances. This lovely, it is, 1/f, the pa- 
rens diſpoſition to the child; which meets not with 
meet recompence, nor due return for it, nor doth 
pre- conſider it, nor ſtand upon it. The parent con- 
ſiders, adviſes, conſults what he may do for the child's 
good, and hath no conſideration of recompence or 
return; but to make the child happy. He doth not 
look upon any advantage; but is well ſatisfied with 
the child's welfare. If the child do well, he is well 
fatisfied ; and if he meet with duty and affection 
from the child, he thinks it a farther obligation. Now 
the diſpoſition of the parent to the child is ſo remark- 
able in nature, that in the greek we have a particu- 
lar word for it; it is forge which is a loving affecti- 
on, and is found no where in the world beſides: an 
affection that no man knows by fenle (but only by 
notion) unleſs he be in the ſtate of a parent. Rom. 
i, 31. Pray obſerve that the apoſtle there reckons up 
all the departures, and horrid apoſtacies from all the 
principles of reaſon ; and among theſe he puts in 
perſons that have a relation to children, but are with- 
out natural affefiion, they are the prodigies of the 
world. Now this the ſcripture takes notice of, and 
inakcs it an argument to divine affection, P/al. ciii. 
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13. Like as a father pitieth his children, ſo the Lordpi- 
tieth thoſe that fear him. Iſai. xhx. 15. Can a woman' 
forget her hates child, that ſhe ſhould not have compa ſ 
fron on the ſon of her womb ? Tea they may forget, "yet 
will not I forget thee. Here is a repreſentation of this 
diſpoſition and/parent-like aſfection towards their child- 
ren, that never thinks of making a gain, doth not 
conſider what the coſt will be, or how much of their 
eſtates will iſſue out. In all other bargains they con- 
ſider this, but between them and their children there 
is no conſideration of this; and though the parent 
hath emptied himſelf; he expects no return; but if 
he ſees his child proſper, he thinks it is the beſt re- 
turn; and if the child be but ingenuous and thank- 
ful, the parent looks upon it as an W 
him to do more, 

2. It is the benevolence of noble founders and benefuc 
tors, who live not to know the objects of their chari- 
ty, nor to receive their thanks; but provide for future 
times againſt their miſeries and neceſſities ; as ſuſ- 
petting that may prove to be true which is foretold, 
Mat. xxiv. 12. The love of many fhall wax cold. 

3. Another refemblance is the benignity of princes 
and potentates, whoſe height in the world makes them 
mdependent upon perſons of a low degree, and whoſe 
worldly advantages put them above all poſſibility of 
recompence, retribution or retaliation; there can be 
nothing but acknowledgment; yet out of their no- 
bleneſs they do good and gratify. This is expreſſed 
by the ſpeech of Mephiboſbeth with David, 2 Sau ix. 
8. Now this is, as the ſun's influence upon theſe 


lower bodies, without any motive, orinterchangeable 
com- 
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communication. He maketh his ſun to ſhine on the evil, 
and on the good, Mat. v. 45. the fun ſhines indifferent- 
ly. upon places ill affected, as well as upon profitable 
and good grounds; and there is no reflection that 
can reach the ſun. This is, as the clouds of heaven 
dropping upon dry and parched earth, which doth no 
more but open her mouth, and receive in the benefi- 
cial drops from heaven ; and, at a diſtance of time, 
is dry and thirſty, as before; and expects the like a- 
gain. Here is high gratification / The effects of 
tranſcendent gaodneſs, and great benevolence ] and no 
reciprocal return; no interchangeable communicati- 
on, The ſun that ſhined ye/terday, ſhines again 10 
day : the earth that was refreſhed ygHerday, it calls 
for more to- day; and no return at all. 

4. This is the good Centurion, building the Fews a 
ſynagogue : a very ſtrange work indeed, for one that 
was a Roman governor, impoſed upon them; and 
when they looked upon themſelves as enſlaved by the 
Romans; and that it was the expectation of the Jeu: 
that by their Meſſias they ſhould be delivered from 
the Roman tyranny ; yet ſay they, he loveth our nati- 
en and hath built us a ſynagogue, Luke vii. 5. here was 
a lovely action. | 
F. It is the compaſſion of the good Samaritan, who 
ſet himſelf compleatly to relieve the wounded per- 
fon : for he himſelf ſtays in his journey, and takes 
care that he may be conveyed to a convenient place, 
engages his own eſtate and credit; when as a Levite 
and a prieſt paſs'd by and neglected him, Lule x. 33. 
34. Whereas this Levite and prigſt were, by theit 


ſation and profeſſion, bound to benignity and com- 
paſſion :; 
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paſſion: they fail, and paſs by a perſon in miſery, un- 
concerned: And this Samaritan, who might have ex- 
cuſed himſelf, by a national antipathy; he takes care 
of him, ſees him conveyed to a convenient place, and 
engageth his own eſtate and credit. 5 

6. It is the love and faithfulneſs of Jonatban to 
David: and the affection that was between them, 
was tranſcendent to the love of the female ſex ; 2 
Sam. i. 26. who are eminent in two noble perſecti- 
ons, medeſty and loving affection; yet their love, it 
ſurpaſſed the love of women. For tho* Saul, Jona- 
than's father, well ſaw that David ſtaod in his light; 
and if he were not taken away, Jonathan ſhould ne- 
ver ſucceed to the crown: yet nevertheleſs, Jona- 
than's reſpect to his friend could not be abated, as you 
find, 1 Sam. xix. 2. and 1 Sam. xx. 3. 

7. It is Mary's ointment on our Saviour's head, 
Mat, xxvi. 7. his diſciples were offended at it, yet 
ſhe thought it little enough ; and which ſhe did to 
caſt honour upon him at his burial, when he ſhould 
lie under the power of the world, die as a malefactor 
and be ſubject to all manner of ſcorn and contempt : 
our Saviour juſtifies her in the deed, and ſaid, She hath 
wrought a good work upon me; for in that ſhe bath 
poured this ointment on my body, ſhe did it for my burial. 

8, It is the woman's tears who is ſaid to have been 
a ſinner, which is a deep denomination in ſcripture, 
Luke vii. 38. And behold, a woman in the city which was 
a fmner, when ſhe knew that Feſus ſat at meat in the 
Phariſees houſe, brought an alabaſter box of ointment, 
and floed at his feet behind weeping, and began to waſh 
his feet with tears, and did wi pe them with the hairs of 

her 
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her head ; and hifſed Ms oy and anointed them with 


ointment. 

9. It is Foſeph's ann to Mary, whom he 

had eſpouſed, as he ſuppoſed the caſe. For the text 

faith, that he being a juſt man and good. natur d and not 
willing to make her a publick example,'s "Was mended to put 
ber away privily, Mat. i. . a 

10. It is Uriah's reſolution, 2 Sam. xi. 8, 11. lies 
David diſmiſſed him, and bid him go down to bis houſe 
and waſh his feet, &c. But Uriah ſlept at the door of 
the king's houſe with all the ſervants of his Lord, and 
went not down to his houſe. And he argues thus, the 
ark, and Iſrael, and Tudahb,.abide in tents, and my Lord 
Joab, and the ſervants of my Lord are encamped in the 
open field: ſhall I then go into ny houſe to eat and 10 
drink and to lie with my wife 9 As thau liveſt and as 
thy foul liveth, I will not do this thing. 

11. It is Nebemnab's generous diſpoſition, Neben. 
v. 14. Moreaver from the time that 1 was appointed t1 
be their governor in the Land of Fudah, from the twen- 
tieth year, even to the two and thirtieth year of Artaxer- 
xes the king, that is twelve years, I and my brethren haus 
not eaten the bread of the governor, &c. 

12. It is Foſepb's weeping over his brethren and 
excuſing their ill fact, Gen. 1. from' ver. 15. to 21. 
When good old Jacob was dead, their hearts miſgave 
them, and they ſaid, Joſepb will peraduenture bate us, 
and will certainly requite us all the evil which we did un- 
to him. And they ſent a meſſenger unto Joſeph, ſaying, 
tby father did command befare he died, ſaying, ſo ſhall 
yon ſay unto Foſeph ; forgive, I pray thee, now the treſ- 
paſs of thy brethren, and their fin, for they did evil unto 
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thee and now we pray thee, forgive the treſpaſs of the 
ſervants of the Gad of thy father; and it is ſaid, oſeph 
was affected to hear that they ſhould trouble them- 
ſelves. And Foſeph wept when they ſpake unto him : 
and his brethren alſo went and fell down before his face, 
and they ſaid, bebold we be thy ſervants : and Toſeph 
ſaid unto them, fear not; for I am in the place of God 
and he makes an apology for them, better than they 
would make for themſelves ; that whatſoever they 
meant, God meant it for good : But as for you, ye 
thought evil againſt me, but God meant it unto good, to 
bring to paſs as it 1s this day, to ſave much people alive. 
Now therefore fear ye not, I will nouriſh you and your 
little ones ; and he comforted them, and ſpake kindly unto 
them. | | 

13. It is St. Stephen's parting with the world, Lord 
lay not this ſin to their charge, Acts vii. 60. whereas 
Zechariah dies with this in his mouth, the Lord look u- 
pon it, and require it, 2 Chron. xxiv, 22. 

14. It is St. Paul's pains in the ſervice of the goſ- 
pel at his own .charge, notwithſtanding the power 
and authority he had to have his charges born him 
by others, 1 Cor. ix. 

15. It is Maſess ſympathy with his brethren, who 
when he might have been adopted heir of the crown 
of Egypt, choſe rather to ſuffer affiiftion with the pes - 
ple of God, than to enjoy the pleaſures of ſin for a ſeaſon ; 
efteeming the reproach of Chriſt greater riches than the 
treaſures in Egypt, Heb. xi. 25, 26. 

16. It is the peradventure St. Paul ſpeaks of, Rom. 
V. 7. For ſcarcely for a righteous man will one die ; yet 


Feradventure for a good man, ſome will even dare to die. 


Laſtly ; 
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Laſtly ; to ſupperadd that great example to all the 
reſt : the ſeveral actions of our Suvlour's life, were hr. 
; for the evangeliſt tells us, Mat. viii. 17. He to 
bur infirmitiet and bare our fickneſſes 3 and this was a 
| lovely condeſcenſion. But then the height of all, the 

fulneſs of all, the thing without parallel, and which 
tranſcends all the reſt, is, his laying down his li fe for 
his enemies, Rom. v. 10. 

 Secmidly ; Having given you a repteſentation of the 
thing in inflances ; I proceed in the ſecond place to 
ſuperadd particular caſes ; that I may bring the noti- 
on down to practice. And 

I. The firſt caſe is, to forgive injuries, and to lay 
aſide all thoughts or purpoſe of revenge. This I re- 
preſent to you as lovely. This is contrary to the 
common guiſe of the world; for the world doth ac- 
count it dulnefs and ſheepiſhneſs, to ſuffer wrong, and 
for a man not to do himſelf right. 

. 2. To do good for evil, I ſpeak not now, of what 
common reaſon will determine, or the cauſe o: * Juſtice 
does require, under which every man's conſcience is 
by virtue of a common principle of reaſon ; but of 
ſomething above the ſtrain and guiſe of the world of 
common apprehenſion, Not one man of a hund- 
red thinks he is bound to it : for no human law re- 
quires it; and it is generally thought to be juſt, 1. 
return the like to every man; and the rule of our Savi- 
our's reſiſt not evil, Matt. v. 39. is not reckon'd a 
precept, but a counſel ; and ſo above ufage, cuſtom, 
and practice, 

3. To have patience invincible in caſe of provoca- 


tion, For this is commonly alledged ; and it is 
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thought 4 good juſtification of a man, if a man have 
tranſgreſs d never ſo much ; that he was provoked, 
Why did he provoke me? And wen think this is a ſuf- 
ficient account. F 

4. Not to give way to joalouſres; buſpicions, or 
evil ſurmiſes, in caſe of doubtfulneſs or uncertainty 


of another's meaning in ſuch and ſuch an action. 


The rule of policy is, if any thing be doubtful, al- 
ways to ſuſpect the worſt. But it is the height of re- 
ligion to imagine the beff, and to make a good con- 
ſtruction, Tt is noble and generous'to make a candid 
interpretation, where words and actions may incline 
to the contrary ; for an interpretation of grace and 
favour doch mend the quality of the action, and o. 
bligeth the party. Ro this is a noble way of over-= 
coming a man. 

5. To over; bear our reſentment of an injurious 
action, by the tecollection of former acts of kindneſs 
and courteſy. It is extreme, to make an old friend an 
enemy, for one miſtake and miſcarriage. But this is 
ordinary. For if once he fail; if once he deny; then 
you account him an enemy, and account him falſe. 
And then, never truſt him that is falſe : never truſt a 
falſe friend: ſo, he is concluded. This is hard mea- 
ſure ; for a man to wipe out the ſenſe of many ante- 
cedent favours, and various expreſſions of faithfulneſs 
becauſe through ſome unhappineſs, the perſon hath 
been miſtaken, and hath done an injury in the caſe, 
A man ſhould rather think in this caſe, that the inju- 
ry zow done, was occaſional, and accidental; not in- 
tentional: becauſe of the former good offices. Ma- 
ny think themſelves diſobliged, for abundance of fa- 

vours, 
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vours, becauſe of one miſtake of later. date. Noy 
this is lovely, to let every man with whom we have 
to do, have this advantage. Let the experience we 
have had of his fidelity and faithfulneſs and mam 
good offices formerly done, over bear one failing of 
later date, and let him not ſink under that rule of d. 
wiliſh policy, nedier ta triſi a falſe: friend. | Suppoſe It 
was an ill office, a real injury; let him have the ad- 
vantage of all his former acts of friendſhip: and let 
theſe be conſidered, to overbear the ſenſe of his laſt 
failure or miſcarriage. 

6. To be meek, calm and nd in a:the bands of 
* furious and violent ſpirits ; for in one way or 
other, all men are good for ſome purpoſe. Now it 

is highly chriſtian, yea, alſo prudent, in converſe, to 
draw every man forth according to his better part, and 
to help him to bear that which is his burden. For 
this is the rule, hear 3e one another s . burdens, and . 
fulfil the law of Chriſt, Gal. vi. 2. It is even deviliſi noble 


to provoke a paſſionate man. If you make applicati-W ſatisg 
on to a man, at leaſt obſerve his temper : if he be we 
under the power of his complexion, he is not fit to be tempe 
applied to, and muſt be forborn at that time. There · ¶ uſe an 
fore obſerve to take him in his good humour: for h ons to 
is burden'd by his ped and conftitution ; and thou 12: 
art fre. know] 
7. To be of n pie and recon-M blind: 


ciling ſpirit. It is very common for men to comphy and g0 
with complainers; this is to pleaſe the humour, but dir. 
mighty miſchievous; for this is to ſettle in him an il dr dit 
opinion, and certainly injures the abſent perſon; for Þ chat ar 


he is confirmed in his ill opinion, becauſe you have genero 
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complied with him. We'ought in all reaſon to make 
the beſt of the man's caſe that is abſent, becauſe he 
hath not the opportunity to ſpeak for himſelf.” 
8. To be of a tender diſpoſition, ready to ee 
ſionate and help men in miſery. The ' contrary to 
this was a foul miſcarriage” in Job's friends, tho" o- 
therwiſe good and worthy men; yet, out of a miſta- 
ken zeal, they lay heavy upon him ; and while-they 
thought they had the cauſe of God to juſtify; they 
gave bard meaſure to their friend, and made him 
complain, Job vi. 14. Sc. chap. xix. 

9. To be ready to hinder other mens ſins and 
harms. If men themſelves be not faulty or hurt, 
they are apt to lay aſide thought, and care; whereas 
God's diſhonour and our e burt ought to 
affect us. | 

10. To rejoice in God's goodneſs to Salts where 
we have no ſhare, nor are ourſelves concerned. It is 
nobleneſs and generouſneſs of mind, for men, to be 
ſatisfied and delighted'i in the good of other men. 

11. To be a friend to goodneſs, virtue, ſobriety, 
temperance, righteouſneſs, where the contrary is in 
uſe and applauded. - To be a friend upon all 42835 
ons to virtue, upon its own account, 

12. In the next place, to be communicative of 
knowledge, ready to inſtru the ignorant, lead the 
blind and weak, guide the feeble in ways of religion 
and good conſcience. It is highly chriſtian to give 
directions to the ignorant; to help thoſe that are un 
der difficulties and diſcouragements, to guide thoſe 
that are blind and ignorant; this, I ſay, is noble and 


generous. There ate ſome that keep all their noti- 
Vor. IV. G ons 
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ons to themſelves, are very cloſe and reſerved, and 
pretend to keep God's counſel, will not communicate 
their knowledge, that they themſelves may ſeem to 
be wonderful; but this is natrowneſs of ſpirit 3 this 
is not according to the rule, be ready to render @ rea- 
fon of the hope that is in you. 

13. One inftance more; to keep the mind im- 
moveable (fo far as may be) and undiſturbed by the 
caſual contingencies of life. I mean, things that 
cannot be foreſeen, and therefore neither to be pre- 
vented before-hand, nor eaſily to be amended after- 
wards, | I ſpeak of the things without us, and that 
are not in our power; for many by ſuffering their 
thoughts and imaginations to run upon future caſual- 
ties and contingencies, make their affairs preſent al- 
ways worſe than indeed they are; and have no en- 
joyment of things preſent, becauſe they antedate ſor- 
row and trouble to themſelves with future contingen- 
cies, which are only ſubject to providence. Now, in 
all reaſon, theſe things ſhould not overbear us, over 
which we have no power. It is becoming the noble 
ſoul of man to be above the world ; looſe to the world 
and independent on it: not to be beholding to the 
world for its welfare; nor to fear it for its illfare. A 
man is not to ſeek himſelf, without himſelf : but, 
how many loſe themſelves in the world, and become 
ſlaves and drudges ? Some there are that feed the 
beaſt, the /uſc:ous appetite, Others there are that fol- 
low tbe childiſh part in themſelves : their full and a- 
dequate employment, is the buſineſs of the body. 
Such have no free enjoyment of themſelves. 


14. Then, 
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14. Then, laſtly, 'To be moderate in power, hum- 
ble in proſperity, modeſt with great parts and gifts. 
1. To be moderate in power; for we know how apt 
and prone power is to exceed. 2. To be humble in 
proſperity ;- for worldly proſperity is apt to make 
men inſolent. 3. Modeſt with great parts and gifts, 
for the apoſtle tells us, 4nowledge is apt to puff men up, 
1 Cor. viii. I. 

Theſe are caſes and inſtances I propoſed to lay be- 
fore you; wherein, if you reach theſe rules, and com- 
ply with theſe notions ; you do that that is truly noble 
generous, honourable ; that that is in reſemblance and i- 
mitation. of God ; and that doth tend to advance the 
ſtate of human affairs —And this is to do that that 
is lovely. But yet there are three things that remain 
to be ſpoken to. You will poſſibly ſay, if this be a 
reality, in what way is it attainable ? Therefore I 
will 

Firſt, Declare the things that qualify and diſpoſe 
for this perfection, and direct how a man may attain 
to ſuch a refinement of ſpirit, to ſuch an enlargement 
of ſoul, that he may be able to do things lovely. 

Secondly, Give you perſuaſives to it, or arguments 
of recommendation of it. 

Thirdly, Produce ſome- inferences or matter of ap- 
plication. 

Firſt, How a man may attain this noble perfeQi- 
on, this divine qualification ; and what things pre- 
pare and diſpoſe to this temper. And as to this, I 
propoſe three things. 1.. Something in reſpe& of 
God, between God and us. 2. Something in reſpect 
of ourſelves. 3. Something in reſpect of others. 

G 2 I, Something 
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I. Something in reſpe& of God, between God 
and us; and that is, a ſerious conſideration of what 
God doth for the univerſe, Conſideration of excel- 
lent agents and their actions, is the way to affect our 
minds. No force reacheth the mind of man; no 
man's mind is changed or bettered, but by his own 
particular conſideration. If therefore you will bring 
yourſelves to this temper, to do things that are love- 
ly ; in the firſt place conſider what God is, and what 
his actings and dealings with his creatures are. And 
if we propoſe to ourſelves what God does in the 
world, and how he carries it in his family; this con- 
ſideration will promote in us this diſpoſition and tem- 
per. For he is the univerſal father; it is he whoſe 
family the whole world is; it is he that doth main- 
tain the whole univerſe, and doth ſettle and eſtabliſh 
the order and government of things. And certainly 
ve cannot write after a better copy: yea it is the de- 
finition of religion in us, divine imitation. Godlineſs 
is god likeneſs : by religion we are made that in 
meaſure and degree, what God is in his height, ex- 

cellency and perfection. Now, ſee what God doth. 
He is univerſally good: bz maketh the ſun to ſhine, 


without difference or diſtinction on the righteous, and 


the unyighteous : he maketh his rain to fall upon the juſt 
and the uijuſt, Mat. v. 45. he giveth us rain from hea- 
ven, and fruitful ſeaſons, Acts xiv. 17. Wherefore 
to have God in our ſight, and to have right appre- 
henſion of him, and a ſenſe of his love and goodneſs ; 
this above all things tends to the nobleneſs, ampli- 


tude, freedom and liberty of our ſpirits. For this we 


obſerve, rae the greatneſs of an object, and the ex- 
cellency 
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cellency of the act of any agent about a tranſcendent 
object, doth mightily tend to the enlargement and 
improvement of our faculties: whereas they who are 
employed in mean buſineſs, and are converſant about 
little objects, have nothing in them that is excellent, 
nothing free and generous ; but are of limited and 
narrow ſpirits. 

2. Something in reſpect of ourſelves :. that is, be 
not in a worldly ſpirit ; be not in love with bodily 
eaſe ; give not yourſelves up to the pleaſure of ſenſe ; 
be not over eagerly bent upon gain, but be looſe to 
it, Now I reduce them to theſe two, things, ſenſua- 
lity and covetouſneſs; for theſe do narrow the ſoul, 
and limit and confine its reaches and deſires, Firſt, 
ſenſuality mars the underſtanding, and makes.a man 
brutiſh in his knowledge; and if he be brutiſh in his 
knowledge, what will he be in thoſe things that de- 
pend upon his knowledge? For his underſtanding is 
the leading faculty, and no man tranſcends that. He. 
that hath mean thoughts, will have but ſhort, but poor 
performances. And, ſecondly, covetouſneſs doth con- 
tract to a little and very narrow point ; ſo that there 
can be no motion in any large ſphere of action; for 


God and religion and the concernments thereof are 


nothing, where either a ſelfiſh ſpirit hath place, or 
covetous humours do reign. That rule that is com- 
mon, every man for himſelf; and God fer us all : it is 
the effect of the loweſt, the ſhalloweit, the meaneſt, 
ſorrieſt ſpirit that is in the whole creation of God: 
and that frame and temper of mind doth make a man 
incapable of ſelf-enjoyment. In all competiti- 
on of actions or objects; man ſhould always prefer 
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that that will do him good, and bring him to perfec- 
tion, according to his inward man. For a man is 
more by his ſeul, ten thouſahd times, than be is by 
his body. 

2. Then in reſpect of others, I here cit three 
things. 1. Suſpect no body before-hand, till you 
have ground and cauſe from ſome experience. 2. 
Take up againſt no body upon bare report; for moſt 
certainly parties and prejudice are wholly incompe- 
tent to give teſtimony. 3. Impute no evil to any, 
by whom you do not know fome. T repeat them a- 
gain. 1. Have no man in ſuſpicion beforehand, or 
without cauſe or ground from ſome experience. 2. 
Take up againſt no body upon bare report: for there 
are two things that ſhould make a man ſuſpend and 
not determine upon bare report, viz. the ſenſe of par- 
ties, and prejudice. 3. Impute no evil to any one, of 
- whom you do not know ſome. And further: make 
fair application, in an honeſt cauſe, to any perſon 
therein concerned; with a confidence and expecta- 
tion, that he will do what is fit: and let him perceive 
your good opinion of him. If any thing in the world 
engage a man ; this pre-conceived opinion, and 
right ſuppoſition, will engage, and oblige him. But, 
obſerve the ſeaſonable time of ſpeaking : and allow 
to every man for his pre- poſſeſſion; for his anticipa- 
tion, pre- conception, and his temper. This is chriſ- 
tian prudence, and honeſt policy: and this will gain 
advantage, and increaſe good-will : and I dare ſay, 
both reaſon and religion will allow this reſpect of 
per ſons. There is another kind of reſpect of perſons, 


which we diſallow : But this reſpect of perſons there 
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is good cauſe for; and it may be uſed. Tt is a great 
piece of prudence, to apply handſomely to men; and 
to avoid the darker part of men; and take them at 
the beſt : and, ſome are very good at it. Theſe are 
the propoſals I make, which tend to the enlarging a 
man's ſoul, and amplifying him, and qualifying him, 
to be an inſtrument to advance and promote the good 
of he world. ere | 

Secondly, T ſhall now propoſe ſome arguments of 
recommendation. The conſiderations as arguments 
perſuaſive for men to look after that nobleneſs of 
mind and largeneſs of foul that may enable them to 
perform lovely actions, are four. 

I. It doth in a lively way declare divinity and 
ſpeak God in the world. If it were fitting to make 
a compariſon in the divine perfections; I think, this 
a man may. ſay of God, without limiting him or diſ- 
honouring him; that among all the excellencies and 
perfections that do accompliſh the divine nature, 
there is nothing that doth tranſcend or is more beau- 
tiful than benevolence and good-will, than being 
gracious and merciful and compaſſionate to his crea- 
tures, 

2, It doth worthily credit the goſpel, We have 
an account from hiſtorians of all times ſince the date 
of chriſtianity, that nothing hath been to the hind- 
rance of the progreſs of the chriſtian religion in the 
world, ſo much as the unlovely behaviour of thoſe 
that have profeſſed it ; partly by their diſcontents, 
mutual provocations, and exaſperations one of ano- 
ther ; partly their fond ſuperſtition, cheats and im. 

poſtures, 
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poſtures, and ridiculous ceremonies ; and ke their 
failings; and miſcarriages. of life. 

- 3+ It doth highly ennoble the ſpirits of men. For 
mens parts ſhrivel up and ſhrink into nothing for 
want.of employment ; but mens ſpirits areraiſed and 
refined by free and generous actions. It ; is a certain 
rule, every man hath. himſelf as he uſeth himſelf. He 
that doth employ himſelf as a drudge, he is himſelf a 
flave. But he that puts himſelf upon free, noble and 
generous employment, he doth enlarge the faculties 
of his ſoul. Men are ſettled in ſtate and temper, by 


practice and uſe of themſelves. It hath been obſerv- 


ed (and I believe it is true enough) that men that 


have been of mean parts and ordinary perfections, af- 


ter they came to be truly religious, their parts have 
grown upon them, and they have appeared to be o- 
ther kind of men, and fitter and more able for all 
employment, than they were before ; and every way 
raiſed in all points to a good underſtanding. The ac- 
count of this is eaſy, This is to be imputed to their 
application to God, their ſenſe of God, and their at- 
tendance upon him, who is the nobleſt object in the 
world : for there is no motion in the world ſo gene- 
rous and tending to the accompliſhing the agent, as 
the motions of religion are. 

4. This doth ultimately prepare for glory. Theſe 
are the perſons that do attain the immediate qualifi- 
cations. to the ſtate of glory. It is they that are ac- 
compliſhed by noble virtue: they that have their in- 
tellectuals raiſed, and their ſpirits refined by virtue; 
theſe men are in a qualification for glory. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, From what hath. been ſaid, L infer three 
things. Rp, 
J. This hath ; an Denen reflexion. upon God, 
and affords us great conſolation, ; for_it repreſents 
God as the lovelieſt object in the world, that Propoſes 
and recommends ſuch things to us. 
2. Let chriſtianity. have its due value and eſtcem, 
ſuch as the principles of it do deſerve. There is no 
other inſtitution that ever was ſet, on foot in the 
world, that doth ſo much good in the world or doth 
ſo much poliſh the-minds and ſpirits of men, as this 
inſtitution of chriſtian religion doth ; ; ſome that have 
not profeſſed it, have acknowledged, that it was the 
moſt ſincere and entire. inſtitution that ever was in 
the world; wherefore, ag it ig ſaid of God, It God 
le true and every man a liar, that is ſo far forth as they 
vary from God; ſo let it be ſaid of..chriſtianity : let 
chriſtianity be true, and let thoſe that are pretenders 
to it, if they do not. anſwer the ends of it, let them 
be detected of hypocriſy. | 
3. This is a challenge to the corrupt guiſe of this 
world, and the degenerate practice that is init. Do 
we that profeſs ourſelves to be chriſtians, do lovely 
things ? I will ask you certain queſtions, and which 
every man that cannot reſolve affirmatively, may 
think himſelf challenged and reproached. Is it love- 
ly to harbour envy, ill- will, diſpleaſure? Is it lovely 
to purſue revenge ? Is it lovely to ſpend your time in 
contradiction; diſputing, contending and compromi- 
ſing ? Is it loves to be altogether for ourſelves, right 
or wrong, and to diſparage, to under-value others ? 
it is lovely to be grievous and burdenſome and lie 
. | heavy 
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heavy upon them with whom we live, and with whom 
we have to do, to make their lives uncomfortable, to 


x06 


them that are our inferiors : it lovely to do becauſe 

a man will, arid becauſe a man can carry it out by 
the priviledge, power and advantage that he hath ? 
Whereas the rule of reaſon and Fight ought to be the 
law of action. Is it lovely to give way to Jealouſy, 
ſuſpicion or evil ſurmiſing ? to be ready to take all in 
the worſt part? to make a man an offender for a 
word ? to lie at catch, to take a man at advantage, 
to miſinterpret a miſplaced word ſpoken on a ſudden 
and not conſidered ? We are wont to ſay, he that 
ſpeaks merrily or he that ſpeaks ſuddenly, hath never 
an ill intention; for what is ſpoken merril ly or ſud- 
denly, hath no teeth i in it no ill meaning in it, there 
is no malice in that man's words. For he that hath 
malice and ill-will, he weigheth his words and lies at 
catch. But in the freedom of converſe there comes 
many times a word ſuddenly out, that the ſpeaker 
would have bit in again, but it is gone. Is it lovely 
to be impatient, furious, to be wrathful, head-ſtrong, 
admit of no pacifying terms, either from the offender 
or by-ſtander, but to be wilful and obſtinate ? Fur- 
ther, is it lovely to be diſturbed, or to be diſpoſſeſſed 
of a man's ſelf by the caſual and unavoidable acci- 
dents and contingencies of life ? For a man wholly 
to be diſpoſſeſſed of himſelf, if things fall out contra- 
ry to his expectation? hath this man any ſelf-govern- 
ment? or hath he any ſuch treaſure in himſelf, that 
is not ſubject to fortune ? Once more. Is it lovely 
to be tranſported with ſelf-Jove, with ſelf-admiration, 
with conceited reflections upon a man's own excel- 
lency How 
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How is the world apoſtatiz d from the divine na- 
ture, and degenerate into the deviliſn nature? For, 
commonly, Our parts are employed, and our time 
ſpent, in ſtudying and contriving deſtances one a- 
gainſt another. In the creation, God made the ſe- 
cond in order to the firff, And, if we anſwer the or- 
der of our creation, we ſhould be ſo much the more 
provided for, by how many more there are in the 
world. It ſhould be, one man @ God to another : 
but we, thro' our degeneracy, make it to be, every 
man @ wolf to another. For we fee men glory in 
their cunning and their craft: and a cunning and 
crafty man, he is called a wiſe man : but this is no true 
wiſdom. Thus have I given you an account of this 
high perfection, that falls under the notion of lovely. 
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DISCOURSE LXXVI. 
Whatſoever things are of good report. 
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PHIL. iv. 8. 
Whaiſoever things are of good report. 


] Muſt give you an account of this, in matters of 
two ſorts. 1. In materia momenti, In matter of 
| great weight and importance. 2. In materia levi, 
in matters that are ſlighter and of leſs conſideration, 
at leaſt ſo in compariſon or competition with the o- 
ter, For if we come to take cognizance of things 
upon a moral account, and as they have place in our 

religion, 
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religion, and as they lay obligation upon conſcience; 
there are the great things of God, the noble, gene. 
rous, clear and bright truths, thoſe things that ar: 
univerſally knowable, that do command belief, tha 
are of great conſequence and concernment in the. life 
of man; which things one of the ancient fathers, 
Juſtin Martyr, called the, æterna jura, the eternid 
rights, the immutable, indiſpenſible and unchangeabl 
verities.; there are majora, inſigniora jura, the greater, 
the higher, more univerſal, famous rights, and, there 
are alſo the inferiora, minutiora, leviora, the leſſer, the 
more particular, and. obſcyrer rights, that are of more 
uncertain reſolution and determination. And then 
is great difference between thoſe two ſorts upon 
two-fold account. There is great « difference in the 
things themſelves, in reſpect of the matter of them 
And there is vaſt difference alſo in reſpect of our evi 
dence and aſſurance of them. . . | 

I. The former-of theſe, they ſpeak ſo ben for 
themſelves, that there needs no other teſtimony, no 
external report, no foreign determination, they are a. 


bove it and they command belief and entertainment 


Loquuntur res, the things ſpeak themſelves : and the 
voice and language of things is more certain and in- 
fallible, than ſenſe of perſons liable to prejudice ; who 
may be incompetent to make report, thro' impoten» 
cy or partiality: but the voice of things is uniform, 
conſtant, and what cannot be practiſed upon. Now 
concerning theſe great matters of religion and conſci- 
ence, I will make theſe two enquiries. 

Firft, What they are; of what weight and mo- 
ment, and what aſſurance we have of them. 


Second'y, How 
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Seconaly, How they affect us, what influence they 
have upon us, and of what conſequence they are to 
For the fir/t of theſe, what theſe great matters of 
religion and conſcience are ; of what weight and mo- 
ment, and what aſſurance we have of them; I an- 
ſwer, that they are things of abſolute reCtitude and 
perfection: they are always the ſame, in all times, 
in all caſes, in reſpect of all perſons, in all ſeaſons, 
under all diſpenſations, they are unalterable, un- 
changeable, immutable, indiſpenſible, and of perpe- 
tual obligation; from the creation to the ſhutting up 
of all things. They are the principles of moral ac- 
tion, they are the principles that God planted in the 
intellectual nature, in the moment of his creation. 
What is connatural to, what flows from the princi- 
ples of reaſon; is of God's foundation; as well as the 
principles of it. Now theſe great truths, they are 
1 for all of them inherent in human nature, they are eſſen- 
„0 dial to it, they are all of them founded in man's na- 
re a-W tural perfections of reaſon and underſtanding ; fo 
nent chat we cannot uſe reaſon but we muſt declare them, 
d the and make uſe of them, yea we are regulated by them. 
in- N Now this being a thing of great weight and impor- 
who cance, I will give it you in ſeveral particulars, and 
ten · ¶ vill inſtance in three ſorts of things, or rather things 
orm, diſtinguiſhed by a threefold object. 1. Some things 
Now that relate to God. 2. Things that terminate them- 
nſci· ¶ ſelves in ourſelves. 3. Things that have reference 
to others, our fellow- creatures, our neighbours. 

mo- Firſt, Things that do refer to God ; of theſe I 
FB will lay you down nine particulars, which no man 
How | can 
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can deny. 


apprehenſive of him and capable, are bound to ob- 
ſerve him, worſhip him and obey him. 2. If God 
be our governor, ſupreme and ſovereign; then it fol. 
lows, that we ought to be ruled and governed by 
him. 3. If God be our great benefactor, then ought 
we to be thankful to him, and to make worthy re 
turns unto him. 4. If God be the perfecteſt of al 
beings, then ought we to admire, adore and reverence 
him. F. If God be the firſt and chiefeſt neſs, 
then ought we to love and delight in him. 6. I 
God be moſt infallible, then ought we to believe him, 
7. If God be moſt faithful, then ought we to truſt 
him. 8. If God be the center of immortal ſpirits, 
then ought we to reſt in him. . If God be the 
utmoſt end, then ought we finally to intend him. 
Secondly, Inſtance in things that terminate in our 
ſelves ; and I will give you four of them. 1. If we 
are intelligent agents, then ought we to live up to the 
height of reaſon and underſtanding ; then we ought 
to ſubject reaſon to ſenſe, not fink ourſelves down in- 
to the lowneſs of beaſts, whoſe full and adequate em- 
ployment it is to ſeek for their food. If therefore 
thou art an intelligent agent, live up to the height of 
reaſon and underſtanding: let not reaſon be dethron- 
ed, and ſenſe and brutiſh affection uſurp the chair, 
2. If we do conſiſt of immortal ſouls and mortal bo- 
dies, then ought we to uſe our bodies ſo as they may 


be fat manſions to our ſouls ; and fit tools and inſtru- 
ments 


1. If we do acknowledge that we are 
God's creatures, that God is our, maker, our owner, 
and made us apprehenſive of him, the original of our 
being; then it doth of itſelf follow, that we being 
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are W ments for our ſouls operation ; at leaſt ſo that our 
ner, minds may not be annoyed and diſturbed by the in- 
our diſpoſition of our bodies, contracted by our neglect 
ing fl or abuſe of them. 3. If we (at beſt) are but ſpirits 
ob- finite and fallible, then ought modeſty to be the tem- 
Jod per and complexion of our minds. 4. If we our- 
fol- ¶ ſelves are made, not for time only, though we paſs 
- by MWthrough it firſt ; then ought we to ſubordinate all the 
ight WY affairs, and nn e of time, to ſerve the intereſt 
re- Nof our ſouls in the ſtate that is before us; ſo to mind 
all things temporal, that we loſe not thoſe that are eter- 
ce nal. 
eſs, Thirdly, I inſtance in things that relate to our 
If Mfcllow-creatures. If the whole world be God's fa- 
jim, mily if God charge himſelf with all, as well as ſome, 
if an univerſal providence doth extend itſelf to the 
ordering and governing every particular in the crea- 
tion; if the ſuper-intendence of God, be to maintain 
all his creatures in being and welfare ; then are we 
ail of us bound to our good behaviour, If this be 
true, then upon this account I infer four things. f. 
That none of us ought to be waſteful or luxurious 


z 


ught lat fo our fellow creatures may have no want. 2. 
1 in- NMe ought not to be vexatious, boiſterous and trou- 
em- Neſome; that ſo our fellow-creatuies may be at eaſe, 
fore W3- We onal not to be rapacious or covetous ; that 
ht of V our fellow-creatures may have their right. 4. We 


are not only to be innocent and harmleſs ; but we 
dught to be courteous, civil and kind, benevolent and 
racious ; that ſo all others may be the better for us. 

Theſe I account the great and bright truths, the 
eat and main things; and I may boldly ſay of theſe 
as 
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as the apoſtle ſpeaks, Heb. xi. 39. © theſe have all . 
tained in the family of God à good report. All men ac: 
knowledge piety, devotion towards God; juſtice, 
righteouſneſs amongſt men; ſobriety, temperance, x 
every man's meaſure, conducible to his health, con. 
ſervative of his life. And we may take that to be 
the ſenſe of human nature, wherein all men agre 
But more particularly. Who ever lived in thi 
world, that did not prefer ingenuity and fairneſs be. 
fore hard uſage and baſeneſs? Who ever did nc 
think better of conſtancy than giddineſs ? Who eve 
did not value faithfulneſs above treachery ? Who eve 
did not commend charity beyond ſelfiſhnefs ? Who 
ver did not eſteem modeſty before impudence? Who 
ever did not account humility better than pride and 
preſumption ; ſobriety better than luxury, ſurfeitiny 
and drunkenneſs 3 chaſtity better than wantonnels ; 
Who ever did not prefer mercifulneſs before cruelty; 
moderation before uſurpation; traCtableneſs befor: 
wilfulneſs and ſtubbornneſs; love and  good-wil 
before malice and envy ; ſpeaking reverently of Go! 
before profaneneſs and blaſphemy ? No man certain 
ly ever had the impudence to put theſe things in 1 
competition. Theſe things, as they are th 
great materials of natural light and knowledge, tbe 
main principles of conſcience and the great bufine6 
of religion, and are founded originally in the mail 
foundation of God; ſo they have alſo a ſuperadde 
aſſurance from the revelation that is from God; fot 
all of them are repeated, acknowledged, yea they ate 
farther enforced in ſcripture, as I have often had oc 
caſion to ſhew you. 


Secondly, © 
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$Szcondly, As to the influence theſe things have up- 
on us; we may, from what hath been faid upon this 
head, infer; 1. Theſe great truths give internal 
peace, hearts-eaſe and ſatisfaction: for in obſervance 
of theſe, we have certain complacence with our ſtate 
and relation, and we act according to our ſtate and 
capacity; ſo we neither do, nor ſuffer violence. 2. 
They produce; in us modeſty, humility, meekneſs, 
gentleneſ(s;-patience, charity; and ſuch other virtues 
as do ſanctify by their preſence and by their operati- 
on. 3. God is certainly obſerved in theſe; and in 
this way we truly glorify him. 4. And laſtly, The 
preſence and operation of theſe great principles, pie- 
ty towards God, righteouſneſs towards men, and ſo- 
briety and temperance in the government of ourſelves, 
the preſence of theſe in us, and the operation they 
have upon the hearts and lives of men, will apolo- 
gize for miſtakes and miſapprehenſions in ſmaller 
matters, | | 

II. I now come to make ſome enquiry about the 
minoru jura, about the leſſer things, things of leſs 
conſequence and concernment. In theſe the reaſon 
of the thing is leſs evident, and the right of the caſe 
is of more hazardous and uncertain determination; 
becauſe of change; or variety of circumſtances. Now 
in things of this nature that are mutable and change- 
able, here the queſtion is, how far good report doth 
warrant ? There are abundance of caſes that I might 
mention under this head; but ſhall content myſelf 
with only mentioning a few of them. 

1/7. I will ſuppoſe this, and take it for granted; 
that no body fins, who keeps himſelf within the com- 

V 0-1; * H P: iſs 
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paſs of things materially lawful, if requiſite circum- 
ſtances do alfo concur ; I ſay, no man fins againſt 
God, or againſt his own conſcience, if he do variouſ- 
ly and differently at ſeveral times; provided he keep 
himſelf within the compaſs of things that are lawtul 
for the matter, and obſerve convenient . Sue 
cumſtances. 

205 Notwithſtanding a man doth ae do- 
ing one way one day, and otherwiſe another day ; 
one way in this caſe, otherwiſe in — —— 
in one company, another way in another: 

are for an. ſecurity, and for the ſafety of others, 
to uſe a great deal of caution, moderation and pru- 
dence in the uſe of our liberty. 1/7. For our = 
ſecurity, it is good to uſe moderation, prudence an 
caution ; becauſe he that walks on the brink of any 
precipice, if he ſhould chance by any accident to trip 
or ſtumble, he falls deſperately : therefore it is not 
ſafe for any man to go to the utmoſt of what he 
thinks lawful. 245. For the ſafety of others, a .man 
ought to uſe caution, moderation and prudence, in the 
uſe of external liberty ; becaufe no man ſhould be an 
occaſion to another man's fin ; therefore I would not 
uſe my liberty, ſo as to induce another man to do 
that which he in reſpect of his judgment may not 
Jawfully do; and that upon a three; fold account. Is 
Out of the reſpect a man ought to bear to God's ar 
nour, which is impeached by iniquity. 2. Out o 


the juſt regard that he hath to his brother's conſci- 


ence, which is defiled by iniquity; and the 1 
he hath to the ſafety of his brother's ſoul. 3. Out o 
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goodneſs, and the deteſtation that he himſelf deſerv- 


ty, and in irſelf Patblomg and abominable. Now 
there is ſomewhat a different account to be given in 
this caſe, in reſpect of the liberty ol the interior man, 
and the liberty of the exterior man. 

In foro interno a man may have the liberty of his 
judgment, and may practiſe, in private or ſecret, 
where it maꝝ not be convenient to act externally. to 
the utmoſt of his particular private judgment : : for as 
for the Judgment of the interior man, no creature hath 
any cognizance at all thereof. For it is acknowledg- 
ed that no foreign power doth intermeddle within a- 
ny man's doors, ng rower hath a key to open the 
cloſet of any man's breaſt .; the ſecrets of a man 
knows no man, 1 Cor. ii. 1 1. bat man knoweth the 
things of a man, ſave the ſpirit of a man which is in 
bim Yet notwithſtanding this private judgment, a 
man muſt carefully approve himſelf to God and the 
rule of righteouſneſs and holineſs ; for it is account- 
able to God as much as any thing elſe. 

But though, as to the private ſentiments of a mais 
ſoul, the ſenſe of a man's private judgment, a man is 
accountable to God and God only; yet as concern- 
ing the acts of the exterior man, in the uſe of liberty 
as to externals; there a man muſt not only conſider 
the Jatitude of his own judgment, but alſo others. 
Not only the ſenſe of one's private judgment is to be 
taken into conſideration ; but, in the uſe of our liber- 
ty, a juſt regard is to be had to others. And in the 
lirſt place, government and authority is the great ap- 


pointment of God, and hath its foundation in reaſon, 
1 4% and 
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and is neceſſary for the peace of communities, and 
maintaining of order and preſerving every man'sright; 
therefore no man muſt pretend liberty of his own 
private judgment as to externals, ſo as to diſturb and 
interrupt government and authority. In the next 
place, you muſt take care of the ſenſe of others, your 
equals and companions ; for theſe may have judg- 
ment of right, and have right ſentiments of things as 
well as you; and therefore no man muſt ſo far act 
upon his private judgment, as to enter into conteſt, ſo 
as to diſpatage or diſturb his equals ; in this we are 
all alike, and every body is ſo to compoſe and mode- 
rate himſelf, as may be moſt conducible to the great 
ends of God's honour in the world, the keeping up 
peace and good order, the fecuring and preſerving u- 
niverſal charity, the maintaining and enlarging gene- 
ral love and good will ; all which things are final in 
religion, and are to be preferred before the uſe of any 
particular man's liberty in external acts. And thus 
you ſce, though we maintain private judgment of dif- 
cerning, and take it to be an inherent right of hu- 
man nature to have liberty therein; yet it is fo li- 
mited and confined, that there ſhall be no danger in 
it. Wheretore, the maintaining and enlarging love 
and good will, order, and peace, are to be preferred 
before the uſe of externals in particular caſes, Mo- 
deſty, humility, meekneſs, charity, and ſuch virtues, 
do ſanctify by their preſence and operations: which 
cannot be affirm'd of thoſe things which belong to 
the in/trumental part of religion; as prayer, hearing f 
fermons, receiving the ſacraments ; all which are eſteem- 


ed from their reſpec? to an end: and are then crown'd 
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when they attain their purpoſe. For ſcripture tells us, 
as to thoſe who are immoral ; that the prayers of 
perſons, in ſuch cinnuntances, may be abomination. 
Prov. xv. 8. and xxi. 27. 1/a. i. 11. and Ixvi. 3. Jer. 
vi. 20. Amos v. 22. I put theſe things, in competi- 
tion with the other: not to prejudice theſe, but to 
prefer the other. "Theſe are the means, the other the 
end. Our Saviour juſtifies this diſtinction between 
the greater and leſſer rights: Judgment, mer- 
cy, faith; the weightier matters; theſe ought ye to have 
done, — Tithe of mint, anniſe, cummin ; theſe 
ought ye not to have left undone, Mat. xxiii. 23. 

So far as conſcience may be concern'd, there is cer- 
tainty enough in things. We may have ſufficient aſ- 
ſurance from the reaſon of things themſelves, or their 
reference to the end; from the clear report of - ſo cre- 
ditable an inſtrument as the bible; from the ſenſe / 
buman nature; from the joint report and agreement of 
all who have not neglected or abuſed their faculties ; 
(who are as Euripides ſays ) well improved as to natu- 
rals. So that that hath but little or no place in religion, 
and is very mean and low, which is doubtful and un- 
certain; which, is not of unqueſtionable good report. 
Wherefore it argues careleſsneſs, and neglective in- 
differency; to be unreſolv'd, undetermined, in mat- 
ters of any weight in religion. For, we may fetch 
moſt of it out of ourſelves, As xvii. 27. Awaken 
intellectual faculties, ſearch, conſider, examine prin- 
ciples of God's creation, All, but what is properly 
revealed truth, may be found out. All offices of pie- 
ty, devotion towards God]; all acts of righteouſneſs, 
all ways of moderation, kindneſs, benevolence to- 
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wards fellow- creatures; ſubordination! of ſenſe to 
reaſon, within thyſelf; Wherefore it lies upon us 
to excel in theſe great inflances of morality, gain repute 
and eſteem in minds of men, by exact conſcience in 
them. In theſe greater things we ſhould be reſolved 
and peremptory againſt the evil ſuggeſtions and pro- 
vocations of a profane degenerate world: in the leſ- 
ſer things, where common ſenſe and opinion is con- 
trary to private; ſuſpend a while, for thy own ſake ; 
forbear, for thy brother's. General good repart is con- 
ſiderable; and, by particular perſons, to be weighed 
in foro interno, Twould make a man jealous of 
himſelf, ſuſpicious of his own reaſon; ſo far as to 


make him examine further ; enquire, and not be too 


peremptory. In foro externo, common ſenſe, and o- 
pinion, is a very great abridgment, limitation, reſtric- 
tion upon our liberty, Our credit may not be e- 
nough to defend us from cenſure : or, on the other 
hand, it may be conſidered too much: ſo as to lead 
others to practiſe, without judgment of their own. 
We ſhould conſider alſo our uncertainty, fallibility, 
partiality, where we are affected or have a mind. So 
that it is ſafe and prudent to ſee alſo with other mens 
eyes. In multitude of counſellers, is ſafety, Prov. xi. 
14. | 1 **Þ 

Tis a thing very deſirable, to have the world be 
as ſmooth and calm, as quiet and tolerable, as may 
be. Offences amongſt men are apt enough to ariſe. 
Where we cannot yield internal aſſent, for want of e- 
vidence, and aſſurance in things; external obedience 
and compliance with ſenſe of others, may be yielded, 
for the maintaining of peace, love, and good-will. 
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DISCOURSE LXXVII. 
If there be any Virtue. 


— 


PHIL, iv. 8. 
Tf there be any virtue, 


AN any thing come after ſo many excellencies, 
after ſo many univerſals, ſuch tranſcendent ac- 
compliſhments ? This ſhould ſeem needleſs : 

for what can be more or further, To give you an 

account of this, I ſay five things. f. It is but an if, 
he is not poſitive : I there be any virtue. The apoſ- 
tle doth not ſay here that there is any thing beyond ; 
any thing diſtin*t ; any thing further to be added to 
what he had ſaid before. 2. By this form of ſpeech 
he ſcems to intimate that he might forget; and if 
he had forgotten any relation, any notion, any con- 
ſideration, that might ſuperadd any perfection or ac- 
compliſhment to a chriſtian ; if he had thought of it 
he would have put it in. He ſeems to ſuppoſe he 
might not think of all ; but intimates, that whatever 
were wanting, he would add hat alſo, if it did oc- 

Cur ; and leaves us to ſupply the defect by parity of 

reaſon. 3. It is apparent that he would have a chri- 

ſtian furniſhed, complete, well accompliſhed, as he 
faith to Timothy, that the man of God may be per fecled, 
throughly furniſhed to every good work, 4. This (as 


we 
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we are wont to ſay when we inſtance in ſome parti- 
cular excellency, (fic de religuts) extends this notion as 
far as the practice of reaſon will carry it, But, 5. And 
which I will abide by, be ſeems to have his'eye upon 
ſomething in particular ; for really in ſerious thought 
J do not think the apoſtle doth ſpeak a mere tautolo- 
gy or a mere ſupplement, but ſomething he has his 
eye upon, which I ſhall inquire into. "Therefore two 
things are to be done. | 
Fir/t, Enquire into the general uſe of this word, 
virtue. 


Secondly, We will gueſs at what St. Paul may in 
particular aim at. 

Fiyſi, For the uſe of this word virtue, It ſay three 
things. 1/4. In the moſt ſtrict and peculiar uſe, & 
ſignifies warlike virtue, valour, martial courage. 24h). 
In common and ordinary ſenſe, it ſignifies any per- 
fection; and ſo you have it in Homer, the virtue of a 
horſe, the virtue of a country, that is, its fertility and 
fruitfulneſs. But, 3dly. Which is more to our pur- 
pole, you have virtue in a Philoſophical ſenſe; and 
then virtue is oppoſed to all vice and wickedneſs; 
and this is allo a theological ſenſe ; aud although 1 
find not this word in all the epiſtles of St. Paul, ſave 
only in this place, yet I find it twice uſed by St. Pe- 
ter, 2 Pet. i. 3. who hath called us to glory and virtue, 
he puts the end before the means, to glory by virtue; 
and verſe 5. add to your faith, virtue, moral accom- 
pliſhments to the matters of your faith and belief, I 
find indeed this word virtue three times in the goſpel, 
in our Engl;fþ bibles; but the word in the Greek 
ſhould, I think, be rather tranſlated power than vir- 


tue. 
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tue. Mark v. 30. Virtue had gone out of bim, i. e. 
power was gone out of him; Luke vi. 19. For there 
went virtue out of him, and Luke viii. 46, For I per- 
ceive that virtue is gone out of me ; and theſe are all 
the places in the new teſtament wn I find this 
word virtue. In the old teſtament. Ruth. iii. 11. 
All the city of my people do know that, &c. thou art a 
virtuous woman. Pro. Xii, 4. A virtuous woman is a 
crown to her husband. Pro. xxxi. 10. Who can find a 
virtugus woman £ and verſe 29. Many daughters have 
done virtuoufly, Now this word in the Hebrew is of 
vaſt ſignification ; it ſignifies any excellency, any ac- 
compliſhment, ſtrength, health, wealth, right, digni- 
ty, power, &c. and the Rabinical queſtion gives you 
a good account of this; who Is a ſtrong nan? He is 
a man of valour, he that can ſubdue his concupiſ- 
cence, his ſenſual faculties to his intellectual part, he 
is a man of valour, one that hath his ſenſes in 
perfect ſubordination to his reaſon and underſtand- 
ing. 

Secondly, T now come to enquire what the apoſtle 
may aim at in particular, For though he does not 
uſe the word in any of his other epiſtles, yet you may 
remember he doth inſiſt upon all the chriſtian graces 
very abundantly, and declares the fruits of the divine 
ſpirit. Now theſe materials are the ſelf-ſame with 
what we call virtue. I ſay the graces of God con- 
ſerred upon us, and the fruits of the divine ſpirit in 
us, are virtuc, They are called graces, as they pro- 
ceed from God ; for whatſoever we have from God, 
eſpecially the more holy it is, the more it is from the 


grace and favour and good-will of God. This I take 


notice 
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notice of, to prevent that exception the ignorant 
make; if they hear men preſs them to virtue and 
moral goodneſs, they think they are enemies to the 
grace of God; whereas the /ſelf-ſame thing is the 
grace of God, and hath that denomination in reſpect 
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of its original, God; from whom it flows, and by 
whom it is conferred: and they are alſo called the 
fruits of the divine ſpirit in reſpect of the original; but 
in reſpect of us, as they are received in the ſubject, 
ſo they are all virtues and moral perfections; though 
there be different denominations, the ſubject matter 
is the ſelf-ſame : therefore it is not an objection 
worth any thing, to ſay a man is an enemy to the 
grace of God or effects of the divine ſpirit, becauſe 
he doth advance and highly recommend moral vir- 
tues and perfections. 

Now I will give you an account of this in three 
particulars ; and will come to gueſs at St. Paul's 
meaning; for I do not think it an unneceſſary ſuper- 
addition or empty repetition, but that he may mean 
one of theſe three things. 

1/7. Virtue is explicable in the ſkill of the ſeveral 
myſteries : either in the firſt place, of the arts and 
ſciences ; or in the ſecond place, of the tongues and 
languages 3 or thirdly, of the ſeveral trades and pro- 
feffions ; in the uſe of gifts, whether ordinary, and 
acquired by our own induſtry and ſtudy ; or extraor- 
dinary. For there are ſundry things in which human 
nature may be brought to ſome kind of perfeCtion, in 
which it may be well employed ; and in theſe our 
apoſtle would have men to furniſh and accompliſh 


themſelves, to render themſelves uſeful and conſider- 
able 
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* able according to their ſeveral opportunities. He 
nd would not have a chriſtian idle, he would not have 
him wanting in any thing, he would have him employ 
his ſaculties. A man ſhould not be idle; for he hath 
ſtill ſomething to do; for knowledge is no man's 
burden; and in all arts and ſciences, in tongues 
and languages, in trades and profeffions, the man 
that is a chriſtian, and the more he is skilled in any 
of them, the more fit he is to do ſervice for publick 
advantage, 1 Cor. xii..1. and 1 Cor. xiv. The apoſ- 
tle therefore would not have chriſtians wanting in a- 
ny thing ; or think any piece of morality below them, 
be it as low as merely civility, aftability, courteſy. 
2dly. He may, and very probably hath, his eye u- 
pon that famous diſtinction ot the virtues by the phi- 
loſophers, who tell us, in their catalogue of virtues, of 


* hve intellectual virtues and eleven moral virtues, ten- 
aul's ding to accompliſh a man's mind and underſtanding, 
per- and to | goverit man's will and appetite, and appear in 
nean man's life. And this diſtinction of virtue was fa- 
mous in the world before the time of the apoſtle. The 
ſou fve intellectual virtues, ſuch as accompliſh the un- 
a Lerſtandings of men, are. 1. Science, whereby men 
and know concluſions by their principl Intelli 
y their principles, 2. Intelligence, 
Le whereby men improve the principles connatural to 
and Hbuman nature, 3. Prudence, whereby men know 
raf Yhow to order the various contingent affairs of life. 


4. Sapience, whereby men comprehend at once both 
lubſequent and conſequent, principle and concluſion ; 
arts both liberal and mechanical, whereby men are 
ccompliſhed for all the affairs of life. 5.—Thenthere 
ae the eleven moral virtues that do govern mens 
wills 
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wills and appetites.; and exert themſelves in ſeveral 
and various points and caſes of life, wherewithal a 
man is to accompliſh himſelf, As 1. In caſe of fear 
and danger, to which the life of man is liable and 
obnoxious ; let him have fortitude, courage and va- 
lour ; let him ſtand his ground, 2. As he is concern. 
ed in bargaining with others, or diſtributing rewards 
and puniſhments ; let him have juſtice and equity; 
let him have his rule in his mind, that he. may know 
how to diſtribute rewards and. puniſhments, and how 
to obſerve the rules of juſtice and equity in all com. 
mutations and bargains. 3. As he. is concerned in 
meats and drinks and other delights ; let him have 
temperance, moderation and chaſtity. 4. As he 1 
concerned in wealth and worldly eſtate ; ſo let him 
acquaint himſelf with noble principles of liberality 
and magnificence, Liberality, that holds a propor- 
tion to his income and revenue; and magnificence, 
that ſhews the greatneſs and nobleneſs of his. mind, 
whereby he is diſpoſed to do great things, if his 
worldly eſtate were competent and in his power. 5. 
In caſe of honour, applauſe and eſteem, let him have 
magnanimity and modeſty ; magnanimity, whereby 
he is above his honour ; and modeſty, if more be 
conferred upon him than. of due does belong to him. 
6. In his converſation with others ; let him have 
gentleneſs and civility. 7. In ſpeech and confer- 


ence ; affability, veracity and taciturnity, 8. —— 
9. 10. Now in theſe things did the 


better ſort of men, that lived without the pale of the 
church, exerciſe themſelves ; and by theſe they did 


accompliſh themſelves; and in the uſe of theſe, the 
| were 
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were profitable and uſeful to others. This ſeems 


d ne to be no improbable gueſs: but if theſe two 
do not ſatisfy, I am ſure the third will. Therefore 


f 
+ 34ly. In the third place. The apoſtle might con- 
va. fider the peculiarity of ſeveral perſons. There. is 


that which is peculiar to each ſex ; the proper ex- 
cellency of one ſex, is modeſty and loving affection; 
the proper excellence of the other ſex, is judgment 
of the reaſon of things, courage, and reſolution. This 
is to be obſerved, and it is remarkable in perſons that 
live among us, that beſides the general principles of 
integrity and good conſcience, their general goodneſs 
and uprightnefs, whereby they are, recommended to 
men, and'yaluable in the ſight of God ; ſome have a 
peculiar way of converſation, and are ſingularly good 
and uſeful for ſeveral ſpecial purpoſes, wherein others 
are ſhort ; and this is evident in practice. I will in- 
ſtance in eight particulars; as, 1. There are ſome 
that are exceeding good at putting off an abuſe by in- 
nocent wit and parts, and ſo prevent a world of miſ- 
chief; that is, all quarelling, differences, and fallings 
out, and mens running to their ſwords. It is an ob- 
ſervation of an ingenious gentleman, that duels and 
quarrels are occaſioned for want of wit: and I ac- 
him. J count him a gallant perſon, who upon ſerious conſi- 
deration ſaid; I pray God, that if I have not a 


have 
ay friend in the world to tell me of my faults, that he 
would raife me up an enemy to do it.” 2. Some 


1 the ue very dextrous to put a man out of a fit of paſſion 
if the without ſpeaking an untruth, or doing any hurt to 
y did the perſon that was the cauſe of the provocation. An 


Inſtance of this you have in that excellent perſon, 
_ | A- 
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Abigail ; who when David was in a rage and paſli. 
on, ſhe met him in the way, and treats him ſo hand- 
ſomely, that by her good carriage ſhe reduced David 


to'a good temper, and ſaved her huſband's eſtate and 
life: hereby a double good office was performed; 


che paſſionate man was reſtored to himſelf, and the 


perſon that was in danger ſecured,” 1 Sam. xxv. 3, 
Some are excellent good, and very happy in fruftrat- 
ing and defeating ill counſel ; and by ſo doing, pre- 
vent a great deal of danger and miſchief. An inſlarice 
of this you have in Huai, who did fruſtrate: the 
counſel of Abitophel. It was called the good counſel 
of Ahitophel, not that it was good in itſelf z but good 
to the purpoſe it was deſigned for. And this he doth 
by ingenious pretences and plauſible ſuggeſtions, ſo 
that Abſalom diſcovered it not, 2 Sam. xvii. 4 Some 
can handſomely prevent a miſtake, into which they 
ſee ſome men ready to run in converſation ; having 
wit at hand, for better conſtruction than the perſon 
concerned was ready to make. And this is admira- 
ble good ſervice : for we have a ſort of men, if ever 
they happen upon a wrong conſtruction, all the world 
cannot remove them ; and it is admirable ſervice to 


keep theſe men right at firſt, In this caſe it is eaſi- 


er a great deal to prevent than to recover. 5. Some 
are admirable good peace-makers, excellent arbitra- 
tors, good referees, ingenious in finding out tempers 
and terms of accommodation; and this is a bleſſed 
work. Thus the woman of Abel did, and thereby 
preſerved herſelf, and ſtopped Foab from deſtroying 
the city, 2 Sam. xx. 16. 6. Some are excellent 


good company; that is, they can make harmleſs, in- 
nocent 
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nocent and inoffenſive mirth, to relieve and recreate 
the drooping depreſſed ſpirits of others. This I make 
account is beyond Solomon's ſtrong drink: give ſtrong 
drink to him that is ready to periſh, Pro. xxxi. 6. this 
is beyond the wines St. Paul adviſes Timothy to take 
for his health's ſake and his often infirmities, ' 1 Tim. 
v. 23. for if you relieve the ſpirits, you recover the 
body. 7. Some can handſomely fetch a man off, 
when he is engaged and over-matched-; ſo that he 
may better conſider, he may know his own inches; 
and ſo not be ſo forward to enter the liſts again, be- 
cauſe he knows the ſtrength of his own argument. 
8. and laſtly, Some can help a man at a dead lift, as 
we ſay ; and find out, when others are at a dead loſs : 
we have many of theſe excellencies ſcattered among 
men ; and theſe are worthy ſuperadditioris to the great 
materials of nobleneſs and virtue. are 
good effects of nimbleneſs of wit, and quickneſs of 
apprehenſion; which are oft found to prevent miſ- 
chief. 
Theſe ſeveral diſtinct excellencies, and perſections, 
are the ornaments and endowments of human na- 
ture; and not all uſually meeting in the ſame perſon: 
but divided, and diſperſed, amongſt men. They are 
lo many rays and beams of the infiniteneſs of the di- 
vine knowledge and wiſdom ; the flouriſhes of God's 
liberal and bountiful creation. Theſe alſo recommend 
us one to another, as needing each other in ſeveral 
ways, and to different purpoſes. For, by a joint 
contribution of our ſeveral divided perfections, we 
make one body complete. Whereas an abſolutemeſs and 
uf-ſufficiency is not found in any particular. 


Now 
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No becauſe perhaps you may ſay, I have fed yoi 
with an imaginary piece of divinity, and that I have 
made you a cob-web ſpun out of a man's own brain; 
I will give you ſome inſtances out of ſcripture to von- 
firm what 1 have ſaid. 1. This was'Foſepb's politick 
advice to gain the land of Gaſben for his father, On. 
xlvi. 34. He doth. inſtruct them to ſay they wer 
ſhepherds. © Ye ſhall ſay, thy ſervants trade bath" bun 
about cattle from our youth, even untill now, both'we' ani 
alſo our fathers ; that ye may dwell in the land of Goſten 
For every ſhepherd is an abomination unto the | Egypti- 
ans. 2. Another inſtance was that of the midwives, 
Exed. i. 19. Aud the midtui ves ſaid unto Pharaoh (theit 
apology to ſave the Iſraelitiſh children), becuuſe th 
Hebretu women are not as the Egyptian women; for thy 
are lively, and are delivered ere the midiuives come in un. 
to them. We have no reaſon to diſbelieve wh ag they 
faid, but that it might be true; but it ſhewed the 


readineſs of their wit when they were under fo ſevere WM theſe 
a threatning ; and we have no reaſon to blame then WM bleſſec 
for it; becauſe” tis ſaid, ver, 20. Therefore God deal riouſly 
well with the midwives.” 3. Another inſtance wa convic 
Saul's reſervation from his uncle, 1 Sam. x. 15, 10. treatir 
And Saul ſaid unto his uncle, he told us plainly that th ous qu 
aſſes were found: but of the matter of the kingdm queſtic 
whereof Samuel ſpake, he told him not a word, 4. The W what a 
next inſtance is, 1 Sam. xvi. Samuel, when he was to them, 
go to aneint David king; he pretends ſacrifice : it 4% an 
was true; but it was not all. 5. The next inſtance ¶ will te/ 
is, 1 Sam. xx. 28. Jonathan's contrivance for an ex- WW lin 
duſe for David's abſence to put Saul off, who intend- = 92 

5 


ed him miſchief; and ſee how Jonathan reſerves it 
from 
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from the lad, by. ſhooting arrows ſhort, or farther. 
6. In the next place I; atledge Jeremiab's reſervation 
of what-paſſed between king Zedektah and himſelf. 
$4 they left off ſpeaking-with- him, for the matter was 
not perceived by the prinees, Jer. xxvlii. 27. He told 
them part; but did not tell them all, 7. I will give 
you two inſtances of St. Paul. Firſt, his avoiding 
the offence of the Fews, who were zealous for the 
law, by complying] with the apoſtle's advice in having 
his head ſhaven, Tat xxl. 23. that is, in external 
modes and eircumſtances, though contrary to his ſet - 
tled judgment and opinion, which he reſerved from 
them at that time. Then, his prudence for his own 
ſecurity, by daſhing party againſt: party; As xxiii. 
6, But when Paul perceiued that the ane part were Sad- 
duces, and the other Phariſees, he cried out in the council, 
men and brethren, I am a Phariſee, the fon' of a Pha- 
riſes; of the hope and reſurrectiůon of the dead I am cal- 
led in queſtion... But if any one will queſtion any of 
theſe inſtances, I will produce you the practiſe of our 
bleſſed Lord and Saviour himſelf. For he puts of cu- 
riouſly the captious queſtions, ſometimes by asking 
convict ve and awakening queſtions, otherwhile hy 
treating of other matters. 1. By putting off capti- 
ous queſtions, by asking convictive and awakening 
queſtions; as when they ask him, Mat. xxi. 23. By 
what authority dog thou theſe things He anſwers 
them, by asking another queſtion, in ver, 24. 1 wil! 
alſo ak you one thing, which if you tell me, I likewiſc 
will tell you Ly what authority I do theſe things. The 
buptiſm of John, whence was it ? from heaven, br of 
nen So that other captious and dangerous queſtio.1 

VI. IV. about 
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about paying tribute to Ceſar, Mat. xxii, 17 Tell ut 
therefore what thou thinteſt; is it lawful to give tribui 
to Cæſar, or not ? For the Jews thought they were 
the free people of God, and therefore ought not to be 
in bondage to Cæſar, ver. 18. But Jeſus perceived 
their wickedneſs, and ſaid, why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? 
eto me the tribute money, &c. And then, 24ly, Some- 
time diverting unprofitable queſtions, and taking oc- 
caſion to treat of matters that tend to edification; as 
when they come'and ask him, Mat. xxii. 24, 25. of 
ſeven brethren that had one woman to wife, whoſe 
ſhe ſhould be in the reſurrection; he leaves the que- 
ſtion, whoſe wife ſhe ſhould be, and comes down- 
right to diſcourſe of the reſurrection, and gives great 
proof that God was the God of the living, and not of the 
dead. Again, Luke xiii. 23. Then ſaid one to him, 
Lord, are there few that be ſaved ? Our Saviour takes 
no notice of that queſtion but takes the advantage up- 
on it, and bids them ſtrive to enter in at the ſtrait 
gate. Now of ſuch like cafes as theſe are, doth Sol- 
mon ſpeak in theſe places, Prov. xi. 13. A tale- bearer 
revealeth ſecrets ; but he that is of a' faithful ſpirit, con- 
cealeth the matter. Prov. xvi. 20. He that handleth a 
matter wiſely, ſhall find good; that repreſents it with 
advantage, that tells no more than is requiſite and fit, 
and for the purpoſe. Prov. xvii. 9. He that repeat- 
eth a matter, ſeparateth very friend. Prov. xviii. 13. 
He that anſiuereth a matter before he heareth it, it i 
folly and ſhame to him. Prov. xxv. 2. On the contra- 
ry; it is the glory of God to conceal a thing; but the bo- 
nour of the king is to ſearch out the matter. 


Thus 
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Thus I think I have given you, if not a certain, 


vet a very rational and probable account of this ſu- 
per- addition & there be any virtue, To conclude. 
then; what is uſeful, graceful, beneficial, though we. 


cannot ſay it falls under any particular command, it 
is here recommended to us under the notion of vir- 
tue. It is enough that it is to the purpoſe of the end; 
for that is the meaſure the apoſtle. goes by, for the 
building up of the end. Epb. iv. 25. I follow the 
Greek rather than the tranſlation, Speech is not on- 
ly given to men for ſpiritual effects and purpoſes, but 
for others too; and the end of ſpeech and converſa- 
tion, is ſufficiently ſecured by the relation it hath to 
the end. Thus have I given you an account of this 
ſuper addition; zf there be any virtue. 
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PHIL. iv. 8. 
If there be any praiſe. 


Ere two things I conceive are to be done, to 
give you an account of theſe words. 
Firſt, The reaſon of this addition to what 
was before. 
Secondly, An account how far valuable; 
I. The reaſon of this addition to what was before, 
Not that the apoſtle would have any of us to be vain- 


2 glorious; 
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glorious, to affect the commendation of others, or 


their praiſe ; but that we do what is truly praiſe- A 
worthy. Affectation of praiſe; is not perfection, but on 


the effect of impotency of mind; for every body 
ſhould know his own meaſure and bounds ; every deſe 
man ſhould conſider how ſhort his internal endow- ed 
ments are; they are only fools, that are ſelf-conceit- 2 
ed and preſumptuous; all wiſe men are ſober and , 
modeſt, and conceive of themſelves according to the fl 154 
rheaſure of reaſon ; and are more ſenſible of their i 1 
failings, ſhortneſs and imperfection, than they are "05 
poſſeſt of their opinion of ſelf-ſufficiency. Ignorance n * 
and folly are the only things that puff men up and 2 
fill them with fond ſelf-conceit. But a wiſe man : 
doth think with himſelf, that the moſt of that he doth (i © © 
know, is the leaſt of that which is to be known: and 
that of the poet, thou art to thyſelf a whole world, and 
thou art a fool, if thou ſeek thyſelf ubroad and the di- 
rection of wiſdom, dwell with thyſelf. + 

2. And to ſpeak to the argument ; praiſe how far 
valuable, how far uſeful, what advantage a wiſe man 
may make of it. 

Praiſe naturally and regularly follows upon virtue, 
if truly ſo; and is a note of virtue, a piece of the re- 
ward thereof. But two things here I muſt ſay, . 
To be praiſed by a man who is not capable to make 
a report, is not commendation, but a ſlander and diſ- 
paragement : for a philoſopher could ſay, when the 
generality of men commended him, what evil have 1 


done, that I am commended by fuch incapable perſons ? cauſe t 


2aly. To be applauded for bad actions, it is no praiſe ae 


but flattery; and it is the report of brethren ” — LT 
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quity, as the Pſalmiſt expreſſeth it, Pſal Ixiv. 5. They 
encourage themſelves in an evil matter. Therefore to 
praiſe, two things are neceſſary; 1/. The competen- 
cy of him that gives the teſtimony ; and, 2d). The 
deſert of the cauſe of the perſon who is well report- 
ed of, Let virtue therefore go before, and praiſe 
follow after, as the ſhadow doth the body. It hath 
true place, when it doth accompany worthy actions; 
and the right uſe is, when it is a further incentive 
and a ſpur to virtue, It is true which we ſay, virtue 
is in our own power, but praiſe is not; praiſe and 
honour is in the power of him that gives it : it is his 
to beſtow it, and it is his to take it away : but this 
is for certain; honour and praiſe is due to virtue; 
and whether a man hath it or no, it comes all to one, 
for it is his due, Our Saviour tells us, blefſed are ye 
when men ſhall revile you and perſecute you, and ſhall ſay 
all manner of evil againſt you falſiy for my ſake, Matt. 
v. 11. Truth is great: it may be oppreſſed a while; 
but will at laſt prevail. | 

But praiſe takes much with men; it is an advan- 
tage to goodneſs, and a provocation to worthineſs ; 
men love to be well thought of, and well ſpoken of, 
while living and when dead; which ſome make an 
argument of an innate ſenſe of our immortality : for 
if we were extinct after we are dead, what matter is 
it whether we are well or ill ſpoken of? And the 
rule is, loguere de mortuis nil niſi bonum, ſpeak nothing 
of the dead but what is good ; and that not only be- 
cauſe they are not preſent to make their defence, but 
becauſe ſooner or latter it will be every man's own 
condition, And I obſerve that any man that is a ſo- 
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glorious, to affect the commendation of others, or 
their praiſe ; but that we do what is truly ' praiſe- 
worthy. Affectation of praiſe; is not perfection, but 
the effect of impotency of mind; for every body 
ſhould know his own meaſure and bounds ; every 
man ſhould conſider how ſhort his internal endow- 
ments are; they are only fools, that are ſelf-conceit- 
ed and preſumptuous ; all wiſe men are ſober. and 
modeft, and conceive of themſelves according to the 
meaſure of reaſon; and are more ſenſible of their 
failings, ſhortneſs and imperfection, than they are 
poſſeſt of their opinion of ſelf-ſufficiency. Ignorance 
and folly are the only things that puff men up and 
fill them with fond ſelf-conceit. But a wiſe man 
doth think with himſelf, that the moſt of that he doth 
know, is the leaſt of that which is to be known: and 
that of the poet, thou art to thyſelf a whole world, and 
thou art a fool, if thou ſeek thyſelf ubraad and the di- 
rection of wiſdom, dwell with thyſe If. 

2. And to ſpeak to the argument; praiſe how far 
valuable, how far uſeful, what Wann a wiſe man 
may make of it. 

Praiſe naturally and regularly follows upon virtue, 
if truly ſo; and is a note of virtue, a piece of the re- 
ward thereof. But two things here I muſt ſay, 1. 
To be praiſed by a man who is not capable to make 
a report, is not commendation, but a ſlander and diſ- 
paragement : for a philoſopher could ſay, when the 
generality of men commended him, what evil have 1 


done, that I am commended by ſuch encapable perſons * 
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quity, as the Pſalmiſt expreſleth it, Pal Ixiv. 5. They 
encourage themſelves in an evil matter, Therefore to 
praiſe, two things are neceſſary ; 1/7. The competen- 
cy of him that gives the teſtimony ; and, 24/y. The 
deſert of the cauſe of the perſon who is well report- 
ed of, Let virtue therefore go before, and praiſe 
follow after, as the ſhadow doth the body. It hath 
true place, when it doth accompany worthy actions; 
and the right uſe is, when it is a further incentive 
and a ſpur to virtue. It is true which we ſay, virtue 
is in our own power, but praiſe is not ; praiſe and 
honour is in the power of him that gives it : it is his 
to beſtow it, and it is his to take it away : but this 
is for certain; honour and praiſe is due to virtue; 
and whether a man hath it or no, it-comes all to one, 
for it is his due, Our Saviour tells us, bleſſed are ye 
when men ſhall revile you and perſecute you, and ſhall ſay 
all manner of evil againſt you falſly for my ſake, Matt. 
v. 11. Truth is great: it may be oppreſſed a while; 
dut will at laſt prevail. 

But praiſe takes much with men ; it-is an advan- 
tage to goodneſs, and a provocation to worthineſs ; 
men love to be well thought of, and well ſpoken of, 
while living and when dead; which ſome make an 
argument of an-innate ſenſe of our immortality : for 
if we were extinct after we are dead, what matter is 
it whether we are well or ill ſpoken of ? And the 
rule is, loguere de mortuis nil niſi bonum, ſpeak nothing 
of the dead but what is good ; and that not only be- 
cauſe they are not preſent to make their defence, but 
becauſe ſooner or latter it will be every man's own 
condition, And I obſerve that any man that is a ſo+ 
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ber and a wiſe man, if he hath occaſion to ſpeak any 
thing of a dead man that doth reflect, he doth it with 
an apology, to ſhew that ĩt is not a thing beſeeming 
in itſelf, nor pleaſing to him. 

He that is praiſed for ſomething worthy, for ſome- 
thing that is uſeful or taking with men : hath accep- 
tance, is attended upon with expeCtation, and he may 
make great advantage of it; and if he be not bitten 
with the teeth of envy, he ſhall be mightily: credited, 
and ſpeak, and do, with great advantage. Whereas it 
be be not regarded, nor conſidered, he will have no 
opportunity to do men good: and where men are fore- 
flalled, prepoſſeſs d, prejudiced, a man loſes his labour 
with them. Wherefore praiſe is a thing not to be ne- 
glecied or deſpiſed; and therefore men do very well 
to ſtand upon their credit, both for their own ſakes 
and for the ſake of others; for their own ſake, a 
their better ſecurity in virtue ; for others, as it gives 
them an advantage to do other men good. Further, 
it is the great obſervation of wiſe men, that whoſoe- 
ver deſpiſes ſhame, deſpiſeth ſin; he cares not what 
he doth ; will do any thing, be it right or wrong, 
It is a very great check and a ſharp reproof, a pun- 
gent argument, when we ſay, are you not aſhamed? 
It repreſents a horrid ſtate, Fer. viii. 12. They wer: 
not aſhamed, neither did they bluſh. Upon this account 
it is preſervative, ſovereign, and very conducive to 
the ſaſety of perſons in a virtuous way, to their credit 
and eſteem, that men of place and worth, either de- 
clare a good opinion; or, at leaſt, good hopes and 
expeclations of thoſe within their government. This 


is that which engages men to do worthily, that per- 
ſons 
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ſons of worthy and competent judgment, perſons of 
power, may have a good opinion of them; but he 
from whom nothing is expected, hath. only this ſingle 
ſecurity, the integrity of his own conſcience. In the 
next place; it tends to engage and encourage to pro- 
ficiency in virtue; whereas when men have loft their 
credit, they grow deſperate, Wherefore it is a great, 
an irreparable evil, and the greateſt wrong that can 
be, to blaſt a man's reputation, to take away his good 
name; this is eaſily done, but tis not in a man's 
power to repair it. Therefore it is a point of great 
righteouſneſs, and ought to be of conſcience, to take 
care to preſerve one another's good name. *Tis to 
take away his ſecond ſecurity to goodneſs, as conſci- 
ence is his fir. 

On the other fide, when men are incompetent to 
Judge, through their inſufficiency ; or are engaged in 
an evil way ; then it doth not lie upon us to get their 
teſtimony z but all that then we can do, is to approve 
ourſelves to their conſciences ; not their humours, 
wills, pleaſures. And I am very confident that ma- 
ny perſons that have not the mouths and tongues of 
perſons at command, yet command in their conſcien- 
ces, and in their inward ſenſe are juſtified, Thus 
was our Saviour juſtified ; for wiſuom is juſtified of 
her children. But where men judge according to the 
rule of right ; their ſenſe is conſiderable ; and their 
commendation valuable, 

Therefore this I reſolve : commendation, therefore 
is of uſe, both to encourage good behaviour; and fur- 
ther ſettle the well-reſolved. And he who hath the 


advantage of repute, and credit, may more eaſily per- 
ſuade 
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ſuade to ways of goodneſs, and ſobriety. Wherefore 
if the good eſteem of others can be gained upon 
terms of truth and righteouſneſs, 3 it is a worthy pur- 
chaſe ; for it tends to a man's ſecurity and ſettlement 
in ways of goodneſs and virtue; and doth enable us 
to deal powerfully with others for their good. 

Now having in ſome meaſure ſhewed you the va- 
lue of a juſt eſteem for virtue; I will in ſhort: tell 
you, that the affectation of popularity is quite another 
thing, and it doth only belong to poor ſpirits, and 
impotent ſouls 3 nothing more vain, nothing leſs fin- 
cere, nothing worſe grounded, nothing that a man 
can worſe lay hold upon, than that we call popular 
air; and that upon three accounts. -1/, It is move- 
able. The wind doth not change ſo often as the 
giddy multitude. 2dly, The vulgar do not diſtinguiſh 
they are not able to make a difference and diſtincti- 
on. Zaly, The foundation of it is not ſolid, but mere 
fancy and imagination. Thus have I given 
you a ſhort account of this ſupper - addition; i there 
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DISCOURSE LXXIX. 
Think on theſe things. 


PHIL. iv. 8. 
Think on theſe things. 


Have treated (as you know) of the ſeveral perfec- 
tions and accompliſhments that are charged upon 


us here by the apoſtle upon account of religion, 
and have given you an account what thoſe things are 
that the apoſtle doth recommend, as the neceſſary 
qualifications and due endowments of a chriſtian ſpi- 
nit. In the firſt place we had, whatſeever things are 
true. Religion requires ſimplicity, ingenuity, ſince- 
rity, integrity, uprightneſs in our profeſſion, 2. 
Whatfoever things are grave, venerable, ſcemly, comely, 
honourable, unto the perſon. Religion requires good 
behaviour, fair deportment of ourſelves, ſuch demean- 


our and carriage as may gain reverence and eſteem, 
and bear off all contempt and diſreſpect. 3. Mbat- 


ſcever things are juſt or equal. Religion holds us to 


rules of right : and if equity require that which is 
better and exceeds right, we are to do the thing that 
is equal, to conſider all compaſſionable caſes as God 
does, to make allowance as far as reaſon may require. 
4. Whatſcever things are pure and holy. A perſon of 
religion, is truly devout ;z affected towards God, and 
the things wherein he may obſerve him and ſhew his 
regard 
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regard towards him: he is no trifler nor dallier with 

God, nor a profaner of holy things. 5. Whatſcever We 
things are lovely. A perſon of religion, is for the no- 


bler and worthier part, in all competition of things ” 
and actions. 6. N hat ſocuer things are of good report, : fr 


A perſon of religion, approves himſelf to all * and y 
laws of reaſon and of righteouſneſs; is irteprovable in 
the judgment of ſober and impartial men. 7. I ther: 
be any virtue. Whatſoever virtue there is, in account, 
or eſteem, amongſt men ; a perſon of religion is pre- 
pared to all good offices, he is for all good purpoſes, 
he is a perſon exerciſed in all the ſeveral virtues and 
accompliſhments of human nature; he is baptiſed 
into, and ſanctified by the virtues, as the moraliſt 
ſpeaks. 8. And laſtly, IF there be any praiſe. A per- 
ſon of religion employs himſelf in things that are 
commendable and praiſe-worthy. Ofall theſe I have 
given you ſome account. | | 
And now here, upon the whole matter he doth en- 
join them all together by ſuper-adding theſe words, 
think on theſe things. The Engliſh tranſlation abates 
of the emphaſis that is in the Greek ; for if you read 
them according to the Greet, it is, in the wſe of your 
reaſon, mind, and underftanding, think theſe things to te 
reaſonable ; in the exerciſe of your natural faculties, charge 
yourſel If with theſe things. It is not barely, have then 
in your thoughts ; but, in the uſe of your reaſon, recon- 
mend all theſe things to yourſelf. Think that you do 
not acquit yourſelf ; that you do not that that be- 
comes you; that you do not raiſe a connatural ſuper- 
ſtructure to the foundation of nature; if you do not, W it conf; 


in the reaſon of your mind, think all theſe things W but aw 
worthy 
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worthy of you. Uſe your on faculties; uſe mind 
and underſtanding, and you will be ſatisfied that all 
theſe things are worthy of you, and becoming you, 
they will be ſuitable to your reaſon. This is the ſenſc 
of the words. | 

A perſon of religion, is, firſt, all this in his judg- 
ment and internal ſenſe. 

2dly, He is all this in his temper, and the diſpoſi- 
tion of his mind, the ſettled complexion and conſti- 
tution of his ſoul. 

3dly, He is fo in his life and practice, and in his 
whole converſation with men; he is not only ſo now 
and then, and as we ſay, by fits and ſtarts, on occaſi- 
on, when he is ſpecially engaged ; but the very rea- 
ſon of his mind is reconciled to the rule and meaſure 
of things and actions. 

Now this is that which I am to recommend to 
you, not only that theſe things ſhould have an obli- 
gation upon you at ſometimes, (for that is but 
dull), but that you ſhould be reconciled to all theſe 
things in the reaſon of your minds, that theſe things 
ſhould become natural to you, a frame and temper, a 
complexion and conſtitution of ſoul. Apply to theſe 
things the reaſon of your own minds, and you cannot 
but be convinced bf the reaſonableneſs of them ; for 
the materials of religion do exerciſe, teach, and ſa- 


tisfy. 

Religion excrciſes, teaches, ſatisſies that which is 

the height and excellency of human nature. Our 

reaſon is not laid aſide nor diſcharged, much leſs is 

it confounded by any of the materials of religion; 

but awakened, excited, employed, directed, and im- 
proved 
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proved by it: for the mind and underſtanding of man, 


is that faculty, whereby man is made capable of God, 
and apprehenſive of him, - receptive from him, and 
able to make returns upon him, and acknowledgments 
to him. Bring that with you, or elſe you are not 
capable receivers: unleſs you drink in theſe moral 
principles ; unleſs you do receive them. by reaſon, the 
reaſon of things by the reaſon of your mind, your re- 
ligion is but ſhallow and ſuperficial, For this you 
are to underſtand, that man is a compound of differ- 
ent things, hath ſeveral ſorts of faculties, above any 
creature in this viſible world: He hath an immortal 
ſpirit, as well as a bodily ſubſtance: and though the 
ſpirit of man in this ſtate be joined to à body, and 
made a member of this material viſible world, yet it- 
ſelf doth belong to another country. 1 ſay, a man is a 
compound of different and ſeveral things; he hath ſe- 
veral ſorts of faculties, which we are wont in our, philo- 
ſophy ta call his upper and his lower powers ; and by 
theſe he doth converſe with things of a very different 
order. By the higher powers, he is able to converſe 
both with God and things ſpiritual and celeſtial; and 
by the lower powers, with terrene and earthly, As 
to inſtance : by mind, and underſtanding, and will, 
he hath intercouſe and communion with God, and 
things inviſible ; and by theſe he is fitted to the im- 
proving all the lower objects to heavenly ends and 
purpoſes. But then, by ſenſe, imagination and bru- 
tiſh affection, we can only maintain acquaintance 


with this outward and lower world. But by this prin- | 


ciple of reaſon and underſtanding, we are made cap- 
able of religion. So that man's peculiar object and 
prope: 
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proper buſineſs, is in things of the mind; and there- 
fore he ought to uſe thoſe high faculties of his ſoul, to 
enquire after God, and find out truth, and the reaſon 
of things ; and conſequently aſter ſuch enquiry, to 
determine himſelf, in his reſolution and choice, to 
things according to their intrinſick worth and value. 


Two things here I ſay. 1/7, No man is born to 
be idle in the world: for tho” it is the privilege of 
ſome particular pegſons, that they who were born he- 
fore them have provided for all comforis, neceſſities, 
and conveniencies of life ; ſo that they have enough 
to enjoy, with a ſuperfluity and abundance : yet this 
[ will ſay of all men, and indifferently of all our an- 
ceſtors, that though they might acquire inheritances 
and worldly conveniencies, yet they could not acquire 
for, or leave to any of us, mental endowments, no 
habitual diſpoſitions : but in reſpect of thele tis true, 
that every body is maſter of his own. fortune under 
God; every man hath himſelf, as he uſeth himſelf, 
He that by motion upwards contemplates God, con- 
verſes with things ſpiritual and immaterial, he doth 
fit himſelf more for attendance upon God, and con- 
verſes with angels and ſeparate ſouls ; but he that 
through brutiſhneſs and ſenſuality ſinks into this low- 
er world, and lives to grow leſs, he will finally ſhriv- 
el up and come to nothing. Now here is that which 
I recommend to you all ; work for the mind ; 
and this is that which is moſt peculiar and proper 0 
human nature. No one is born to this, more than 
another: but if you will be intellectually improved, 
if you will be refined in your ſpirits, refined in your 
morals ; if you will be more than the vulgus hominum, 

you 
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you muſt ſet yourſelves in the ways of reading, me- 
ditation and conference, and ſelf- reflection, and awak- 
en your intellectuals; or elſe you ſhall come to no- 
thing. {fk |; 

2: That which in the ſecond place I ſuper-add, is 
this: that the firſt operation in religion, is mental 
and intellectual, (viz ) conſideration, diſcuſſion, ex- 
amination, ſelf. reflection, approving the reaſon of 
things to the reaſon of our minds as the proper rule, 
This is a notion worthy of your conſideration. In 
all things of weight, in the great points of conſcience, 
in the great materials of religion, there is a reaſon in 
the things, that doth enforce them, and enjoin them 
upon us, and require them of us. As, if I be God's 
creature, ſtand in relation to him, am capable of 
him ; I am naturally and unavoidably under an ob- 
ligation of duty and affection to him; and I am bound 
to ſerve him, honour, and live in regard of him. 
Here is the reaſon of the thing ; and the reaſon of 
your mind is to find it out; which a beaſt cannot 
do ; therefore is uncapable of religion. But this is 
that which you are to do; and there is no religion 
but in this. I fay, if ſo be a man doth not admit 
what he receives, with ſatisfaction to the reaſon of 
his mind ; he doth not receive it as an intelligent a- 
gent, but he receives it as a veſſel receives water; he 
is continens rather than recipiens. But this is the pe- 
culiarity of human nature, that through the reaſon of 
his mind he may come to underſtand the reaſon of 
things: and this is that you are to do; and there 15 
no coming to religion but this way. Wherefore they 


begin at the wrong end, who do not ſet themſelves 
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at firſt thus to work ; and ſo are not at all likely to 
hold out, or go on; or if they do continue to retain 
a certain mode or way of religion, they are not like- 
ly to bring any thing in religion to perfection; for 
the mind's ſatisfaction and reſolution is the firſt and 
principal: and if we leap over this, and jump into a 
profeſſion of religion without this conſideration, dif- 
cuſſion, examination, ſelf - reflection, and approving 
the reaſon of our minds to the reaſon of things as the 
proper rule: we ſhall be ever lame in our way, and 
ſight in our buſineſs. We ſhall not build upon a rock ; 
we ſhall not lay a» ſolid foundation. Our Saviour 
therefore bids us, before we engage to build a tower, 
to fit down, conſider, and recount whether we ſhall 
be able to finiſh it, Luke. xiv. 26. to the 32. For, 
aſſure yourſelves, whatſoever is raſhly begun, it un- 
certainly goes on, and fooliſhly deceives, either in re- 
ligion or any thing elſe. 

Of all impotencies in the world, credulity in reli- 
gion is the greateſt. This Solomon hath obſerved, 
that imple, weak, ſhallow heads are fooliſh, and be- 
lieve that which any one faith ; ſail with every wind 
that blows. Prov. xiv. 15. The ſimple believeth every 
werd; but the prudent man looketh well about him. 
When a man hath made a deliberate act of judgment 
in a caſe, upon conſideration of reaſon, grounds and 
principles ; he hath always ever after within him, 
whereby to encourage him to go on, and anſwer all 
objections as they ſhall ariſe. Whereas he that be- 
gins not thus; upon all contrary appearances, he 
vill be unſettled and unſtable in all his ways : but 
the perſon of examination and conſideration, that be- 
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gins upon diſcuſſion, &c.and fo comes to'well-ground- 


ed reſolution '; he is encouraged from the memory 


of the motives that made bim begin, the motives that 
ſet him at work 3 and the proſpect of the end at 
which he did as and which he did deſign, and which 
he hath alſo conſtantly in his eye. But he that be- 
gins inconſiderately, he is ſo weak in his way, that 
there is little expectation of his holding out. And 
truly this is a juſt account of all the ſhameful and 
horrid apoſtacy of all formal profeſſors; they did ne- 
ver weigh and examine, they did never reconcile 
their religion to the reaſon of their minds; ſo that 
really they have but an G25 denomination from 

FR profeſſion, +. 

- Man is not at all ſettled or bfai in his religi- 
on, until his religion is the ſelf-ſame with the reaſon 
of his mind; that when he thinks he ſpeaks rea- 
ſon, he ſpeaks religion ; or when he ſpeaks religiouſ: 
ly, he ſpeaks reaſonably ; and his religion and reaſon 
is mingled together; they paſs into one principle 
they are no more two, but one: juſt as the light in 
the air makes one illuminated ſphere; ſo reaſon and 
religion in the ſubject, are one principle. 

To hold this forth more fully, I will lay it out in 
four propoſitions, 

Firſt, It is lowneſs and imperſection in religion, to 
drudge in it, and every man drudges in religion, that 
takes up religion as a task, carries it as a burden; 
and doth it, as a task, barely to ſatisfy conſcience, 
that conſcience may not trouble, vex, oondemn; ; Cotl 
it, becauſe he muſt do it, or becauſe his ſupertors re. 


quire it of him, or becauſe time, and place, and cul- 
toll 
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tom calls for it; becauſe the day requires it, or be · 
cauſe it is ſuch an hour, becauſe he is now up, or be- 
cauſe he muſt now go to bed. If this be the beſt 
motive a man hath, his religion is but a burden. 
But they who are come to any growth in religion, are 
free-ſpirited in it, and do it with inward ſatisfaction, 
pleaſure and content : they harmonize with it, they 
undetſtand it is in itſelf beſt, and fit fo to do; and 
that it is alſo good in itſelf, and good for them; wor- 
thy in reſpect of God, and becoming them in the re- 
lation they ſtand in to him; tends to their perfection, 
and will bring them to happineſs. A man hath 
this at leaſt by his religion, that if by aceident he 
admits of ſin, he never does it with pleaſure: he 
doth not, like the ox, drink iniquity like water, 
as Eliphaz elegantly expreſſes it : but this is his tem- 
per, and he hath Jeſeph's reſolution, how can I do 
this great wickedneſs and fin againſt God ? I ſay a- 
gain, he hath this advantage by his religion, that if 
by temptation, by ſurprize, or violent aſſault, he hap- 
pens to admit any evil, he doth it with diſplacency, 
he offends himſelf as well as God: and he hath a 
principle within him of ſelf-recovery, viz, that which 
St. Paul ſpeaks of, Rom. vii. 23. The lato of his mind, 
ſo that, as water, if it chance to be ſullied, hath in it 
2 principle to work the dregs to the bottom; ſo will 
this man by repentance and ingenuity recover himſelf 
to his innocency : and this is that which our Saviour 
means by pure in heart ; and in this he hath a con- 
vinced, fatisfied judgment, becauſe he hath an inter- 
nal principle. The reaſon of his mind is taught and 
illuminated; he is in this condemned in his own con- 
Var. IV, K ſcience, 
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ſcience, and he will haſten to make his peace with 
himfelf as well as with God. And indeed I tell you 
by the way, it is a harder matter for a truly good 
man, of honeſt principles, to forgive himſelf, than to 
obtain forgiveneſs of God; though I make no queſti- 
on but that God, according to his promiſe, doth pre- 
ſently forgive every true penitent, if he go to God 
according to his direction. I ſay in this cafe, he is 
condemned of himſelf, and therefore he will haſten 
to ſet all things right and ſtraight within himſelf, and 
be at peace with his own mind ; and'that is by re- 
vocation of what was done amiſs; by deprecating 
God's diſpleafure, by asking God forgiveneſs, by 
crying him mercy, by double diligence and watchful- 
neſs and reſolution never to do the like again. 
Secondly, The ſeat of religion is the inward man; 
it is firſt the ſenſe of a man's ſoul, the temper of his 
mind, the pulſe of his heart. You have always in 
intellectual nature, the elicit acts, as we call them; 
that is, mental and internal acts; and they always 
precede and go before imperate a#7s, that is, external 
acts. The elicit acts of the mind, they are firſt. It 
lies firſt within the mind; after that, it doth appear 
externally, in ſpeeches, geſtures, actions, and the ef- 
fects of all good ſelf-government. 
In rational and in all intellectual nature, you have 
firſt that which we call the ſpeech of a man's mind 
with itſelf ; the mind doth parley with itſelf, debates 


the thing throughly ; then you have the overt- acts, 


and afterwards you have the mind's ſenſe put into 
language. This is the way of operation in intellec- 


tual natures, to ſpeak with ourſelves before we ſpeak 
with 
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with others; and it doth not become us to make too 
much haſte with the latter, before the former be over 3 
it is juſt as So/omon hath obſerved it, Eccl. x. 14. The 
fool is full of words, but the wiſe man is net ſo ; at leaſt 
he thinks before he ſpeaks. 

My third propoſition is this, that in the ſtate of re- 
ligion, ſpirituals and naturals join and mingle in their 
ſubjects; ſo that if a man be once in a true ſtate of 
religion, he cannot diſtinguiſh between religion and 
the reaſon of his mind; ſo that his religion is the 
reaſon of his mind, and the reaſon of his mind is his 
religion. They are not two things now; they do 
not go two ſeveral ways, but concur and agree; they 
both run into one principle, they make one ſpirit, 
make one ſtream. The effects and products of his 
reaſon and religion are the ſame, in a perſon that is 
truly religious; his reaſon is ſanctifſied by his religi- 
on, and his religion helps and makes uſe of his rea- 
ſon: ſo that in the ſubject it is but one thing; you 
may call it, if you will, religious reaſon, and reaſon 
made religious; they are not divided or ſeparated; 
but the union is more intimate and near, as theſe 
principles are more immaterial and ſpiritual; where- 
as groſs and material things keep at a diſtance, be- 
cauſe of the-impoſſibility of penetration. 

Fourthly and laſtly. Religion doth us great ſer- 
vice, great pleaſure and courteſy, 0 for mind and 
body. 

1. For our mind, immediately by its formal pre- 
ſence and reſidence, 

2. For our body, by the good 3 that 
follow upon the mind's good government. 
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In particular. Your religion is the mind's. health 

and good temper, and it doth help to conſerve the 
body's ſtrength : as for inſtance, ſobriety, gentleneſs, 
temperance, meekneſs, modeſty, humility, which are 
the materials of religion ; all theſe do ſpare and fa- 
your the body: on the contrary, pride, arrogance, 
haughtineſs, preſumption, fierceneſs, intemperance, 
which are things contrary to religion, theſe waſte and 
ſpoil the body. Alſo faith and affiance in God, love 
of God, goodneſs and complacence with God, har- 
mony with him, delight in him ; theſe do maintain 
and keep up mens ſpirits; and you know mens ſpi- 
rits do ſtrongly reſiſt all manner of diſeaſe. : on the 
contrary, mal-content, diſtruſt, deſpair, diffidence, 
ſourneſs, peeviſhneſs, wrathfulneſs, anger, diſplea- 
ſure ; theſe do hurt our minds, ſpoil all our mettle, 
and abate our courage. Wherefore you ſee God 
hath given us religion altogether for our advantage, 
not only for the future eſtate, but alſo for the preſent: 
the ſoul's ſafety, the body's better ſecurity. 

To go on further: how doth malice, envy, and 
purpoſe of revenge, prey upon the body, ſpend mens 
ſpirits? whereas they who live in love and good-will, 
are of gentle and quiet ſpirits, they favour their bo- 
dies; the body is waſted under the former, but bodily 
ſtrength is maintained under theſe. Pſal. lv. 23. The 
bloody and deceitful men do not live out half their days. 
And it is obſerved by Solomon, Prov. iii. 13. Happy is 
the man that findeth wiſdom : wiſdom is religion in his 
ſenſe. And ver. 16, length of days are in ber right- 
hand, and in her left-hand riches and honour, Her 
ways are ways of pleaſantneſi, and all her paths are 
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peace, Farther: in ways of temperance there is 
health, ſtrength, and long life: whereas the licenti- 
ous and exorbitant livers, they do load themſelves 
with diſtempers, and often die before the time. 


Wherefore Solomon adviſes, Eccl. vii. 17. Be not over 


much wicked, neither be thou fooliſh ; why ſhouldeſt thou 
die before thy time Wherefore you ſee religion is 
good for the purpoſes of this life, as well as for the 
ſtate of eternity. 

I haſten now to a concluſion, and will conclude 
with a double exhortation. 

1/7, If you love yourſelves, either bodies or ſouls, 
acquaint your ſelves with religion. 

24ly. If you would be religious, be intelligent and 
rational in your religion; or elſe your religion may 
be only a denomination, and not ſovereign to you. 

1/t, If you love yourſelves, either in reſpect of the 
preſent or future ſtate, acquaint yourſelves with re- 
ligion. 

24ly, If you meddle with religion, be intelligent 
and rational in your religion; ſtudy religion till the 
reaſon of your minds receive ſatisfaction; for till 
then you cannot account it your own, neither call 
it your own ; neither hath it ſecurity and ſettlement 
in its ſubject. And till this be, men will not be 
lriendly to their religion, they will not make it their 
adoption or choice ; but rather look upon it as their 
exactor, their tormentor, the controuler of their li- 
berty and will ; and look upon God as an Egyptian 
talk-maſter ; they will carry it as their burden, 
which a man will throw off as ſoon as he hath oppor- 
unity. 

K 3 Now 
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Now I dare undertake to ſhew, that all true rea. 
fon is for religion, and nothing of truth againſt it; 
and this I will ſhew thus. There are but two things 
that are ſincere and ſolid, real and ſubſtantial in the 
| world, the reaſon of the thing, for the rule; and: th: 
reaſon of the ſubject, for the diſcerning faculty. Now 
the reaſon of the thing, that is certainly for religion; 
and the reaſon of the thing is as infallible a rule, and 
as certain as the law of heaven. For the reaſon of 
the thing, if it be in inſtitutes, it is according to the 
revelation of the divine will; and if it be in neceſſa- 
ries, it is according to the nature of God himſelf. In 
things depending upon will and pleaſure revealed 
from God, it is according to the divine will, in things 
that are in themſelves neceſſary, it is according to 

the nature of God. Therefore the reaſon of the 
thing, that is certainly for religion. Now the rea: 
of the-ſubjeet, either it is blind or biafled, prepoſſeſt 
or corrupted, if it be againſt it ; that for certain, 
Now if it be ſo, here is our great challenge; the 
reaſon of the thing, that is made ta our hand ; the 
uſe of our faculties, that is to find it out. The rea- 
ſon of the thing, it is a rule to the reafon of the ſub- 
ject ; if it varies, it is to be rectified, corrected by the 
rule. The reaſon of the thing is always for religion, 
it the reaſon of the ſubject is to comply with the rule 
then a man's reaſon and his religion will accord and 
meet. If we be in the true uſe of reafon, we may 
ſee cauſe for what we do in the way of religion; but 
if we be ignorant, we are neither rational nor religi- 
cus. Where a man hath not weighed and conſider- 


ed, ſearched and examined, he is no body, If he be 
rational 
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rational, then he diſcerns the reaſon of the thing; 
and the reaſon of the thing, if he comply with it, is 
religion. Blind preſumption and ſuſpicion, are very 
ſorry things, and have no place any where; for pre- 
poſſeſſion and anticipation ſhew men to be of a par- 
ty, but no true diſcerners of truth. 

In the cloſe of all, let me adviſe you to clear un- 
derſtanding, true perception, and right apprehenſions 
of things, that you charge yourſelves with, upon ac- 
count of religion: I would never adviſe a man to be 
light of faith in matters of religion, or to run away 
with ſuppoſitions, or dully to refer himſelf or com- 
promiſe with any party ;- but ſo far as he thinks re- 
ligion concerns him, let him take to himſelf leiſure 
and opportunity; let him weigh and conſider, and 
let him uſe his faculties, as he may do : this is the 
direction in religion; uſe your reaſon ſo far as you 
may have perception of theſe things, and ſuch a ſen- 
ſation of them that you may receive ſatisfaction. If 
you do not do ſo, really you do not come within the 
compaſs of religion. A man may admit that which 
is a true principle upon account of religion, yet be- 
cauſe he doth not receive it upon account of its own 
evidence, light and truth, he doth not entertain that 
of religion, as a point of religion; but he believes it as 
he believes a ſtory that he hears a man tell, but ne- 
ver conſiders it whether it be true or falſe. Religion 
is not a thing that can be made up of ignorant well- 
meanings, or of fond or ſlight imaginations, credu- 
lous ſuſpicion, or fond conceit; ſuch are the ſuppoſi- 
tions of all ſuperſtition; but of deliberate reſolutions, 
and diligent ſearches into the reaſon of things, and in- 
to che rational ſenſe of holy ſcripture. We 
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We have cauſe to give God thanks, that ſo far as 
revelation is neceſſary to convey any thing by way of 
ſuperaddition to the light of God's creation ; to the 
principles whereof, God made us in the moment of 
his creation; God hath not left us to vain ſuppoſiti- 
on, nor to the ungrounded gueſſes of fond minds i 
but you have it clearly, plainly, fully, ſatisfactorily 
laid down in holy ſcripture; ſo that religion is the 
cleareſt and moſt. ſelf-evident thing in the world; 
but if a man do not enquire into the reaſon and 
grounds of his perſuaſion; if he gives himſelf up to 
drudge in the world, and refer himſelf in his religion 
to other men's ſenſe, delivering himſelf to a party; 
J will aſſure him he is not religious, not in that which 
he receives, though it may be materially true in re- 
ligion: for he doth not receive it as becomes a diſci- 
ple of reaſon, much leſs of religion; for it might 
have been falſe, or the contrary, for any thing he 
knows ; and for the ſelf- ſame reaſon that he admitted 
this as truth, he might have admitted the contrary, if 
ſo be the party, with which he doth compromiſe, had 
offered it. | 

The truly religious are not idle bodies, but they 
do exerciſe themſelves in the higheſt and nobleſt em- 
ployment ; and their work is to affect the inward 
man; and we are wont to ſay, that in competition 
the body is nothing, it is but the ſoul's manſion- 


houſe ; every man's mind is the man, 

I will conclude all in a few words, to recommend 
religion to the reaſon of your minds. 

1/2. It doth relieve us in the caſe of the greateſt e- 


vils that we are in danger of ; and the greateſt evils 
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we are expoſed to, are the guiltineſs of our conſci- 
ences, and malignity of our minds. 
2dly. Religion doth poſſeſs us of the trueſt inward: 
00d, . 
3dly. It reſtores us to the et of our happineſs, 
and to our ultimate end. 

Firſt, Religion doth relieve us in | reſpect of the 
greateſt inward evils that we are liable to, viz. guil- 
tineſs in our conſcience, and malignity in our minds; 
which, if not removed, we muſt of neceſſity be mi- 
ſerable, as a man muſt be miſerable tho he lie upon 
a bed of down, if he be fick and diſtempered, and 
cannot be cured of internal malady. Now theſe two' 
are internal evils, that are greater than any other in- 
ternal evils in the world : a wound in the conſcience, 
guiltineſs in the mind; the worm of canſcience, the 
{ting of ſin ; theſe two are the life of hell. And then 
the other great evil is malignity, rancour, malice and 
poiſon in the mind; and this mars our natures, ſpoils 
our diſpoſitions and tempers, and puts us at a diſtance 
and abhorrence of God and goodneſs, and makes us 
harmonize with the devil and fin. Now there is no 
way ta be relieved in reſpect of theſe internal evils 
but in the way of religion, and by the blood of ſprink- 
ling, for the cleanſing our conſciences by way of at- 
tonement, and by the operation of the ſpirit, for the 
renewing, repairing and reſtoring our natures : that's 
the fiyſt. 

Secondly, It poſſeſſes us of the * inward good, 
and that in three particulars. 1. Satisfaction to a 
man's mind; and content, all - world will ſay, is 
eng of the greateſt goods ; what is better to a man, 

than 
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than his mind's ſatisfaction? And in the way of re- 
ligion, a man's mind is ſatisfied; for he underſtands are to 
upon what grounds and in what way; and he ſees iii. 77 
before him, and knows what he is to truſt to. 2. Th 
Religion is reſtorative to the nature of man, and pregn: 
what is more to any man than to be internally whole ? our re 
If a man hath an internal diſeaſe, an internal wound, that w 
or any inward ulcer in his mind; to reſtore him to MW theſe t 
perfect health and ſtrength, this is done in the way 
of religion. 3. It is pacifying to a man's conſcience : and pa 
for what is more dreadful than the torments of a man's - 
own breaſt ? When a man's heart' akes, though he 
be applauded and adored by by- ſtanders, yet his D] 
heart akes becauſe of his guilt; he fmds internal 

wounds. He may fly from the world, but he cannot W The 
fly from himſelf ; the wicked flees when no man pur ſues : 3 
and it is obſerved, that guilt in a man's breaſt, is a 
prophet. that foretells future evils ; art thou come t Wl — 
call my fins io remembrance ? But innocency is ftout, 
riſes up in its own defence : but when a man is faul- 


of his heart will not ſerve him. B: of bn 
Thirdly and laſtly, Religion reſtores us to ds ob- F g ou 


ject of our happineſs, to our ultimate end. So faith 
the Pſalmiſt, Pſalm xvii. 15. I will behold thy face in 
righteouſneſs : 1 ſhall be ſatisfied when I awake with 
thy likeneſs. We muſt be reconciled in temper and 


| 


diſpoſition, to the nature, mind and will of God, and B29; 
the law of everlaſting goodneſs, righteouſneſs and : 7 a C 
truth; or elſe it will come to what Salomon faith, can 40 = 


teuo toall together that are not agreed? In this ſenſe is of fn 


that verified which Solomon ſays of wiſdom, her ways i 
| | „ 4: 


are 
elect, or 
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are Ways o Heat, endl er fun err Pro, 
Ill. 17. 

"Thea have I given you an account of chis full and 
pregnant ſcripture, that doth contract and epitomize 
our religion, comprehends the moral part of religion, 
that which in part will make us like God; and if 
theſe things be received into a temper, complexion 
and conſtitution of ſoul, we ſhall become Sine 
and 8 of 19 at nature e of dn 
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DIS COURSE LXXX. 


The importance of forgiveneſs of fin, and 
it's Ae to the in; 


" : 7 « 
—_ — » 8 


— 


l xiil. 38. 


Be it Inown unto you therefore, men and brethren, that 
through this man is preached unto you e of 


ſin. 


Hat we may the better eſtimate, of what con- 
ſequence this is to us; and how much we are 
beholden to the * goodneſs, for this great 

benefit of pardon and forgiveneſs ; let us look into the 
evil that we are rid and diſcharged of, by this act 
of God ; let us look into the nature and quality 

of /in. x : 
Sin, as it reflects upon God, is an act either of ne- 
glect, or contempt, And how ſhall we anſwer it, if 
we 
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names 
we be guilty, ypon either account? If either we ne- ſomene 
glect our bounden duty, or caſt contempt and ſcorn depravs 
upon our ſovereign ? by whoſe power we are raiſed on in 2 
out of nothing, into being; at whoſe pleaſure, we are W not ſo 1 
continued.in being; and at whoſe appointment we WF ; , 1... 
{hall go out of theſe beings that now we have: and neſty ; 
it will not be in our power to withhold our fouls from 88 
him, one moment, tho" the ſtate and welfare of them - 1 .- 
to all eternity, did depend thereupon. | vil, B 
Let us alſo conſider, what in is in itſelf. It is a privativ 
violation of the rule of righteouſnefs, the law of hea- Now. 
ven; from which God himſelf, (who is, cloathed us, to by 
with omnipotency, in whom is the fulneſs of power in the ax 
and liberty) never did vary, from eternity; 3 nor will, lence, 2 
to eternity: for, the throne' of God is efrabliſhed in confiden 
righteouſneſs. What, then, do we think it is for as, ought ; 
ſorry creatures, to take upon us, to controul the im- ty, is a 
mutable and unalterable law of everlaſting righteouſ- brock, 
neſs, goodneſs, and truth, upon which the univerſe I gde dow 
depends ? that no 
Then again fi, in reſpect of by-ftanders, is athing indeed c: 
of very bad conſequence, and of ill influence; be- do, that 
cauſe of the prejudice of example. For, we are more thority tl 
apt to follow example, than to live by rule: and no- Wa. h 


thing is more-frequent, than for men to pretend uſe, 
cuſtom, and practice, even againſt an eſtabliſhed law: 


and we juſtity our ſelves, as we think, by doing as o- 
thers do; and that we are not ſingular and alone in 


what we ſay and practiſe. 


tection 3 
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That which we call moral evil, is a thing of the 
greateſt uglineſs and deformity in the world. The 
filthineſs of / is expreſs'd in ſcripture under the 


names 


neſs 2 ki 
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names of thoſe things that are of the greateſt loth- 
ſomeneſs and deformity. Nothing is ſo bad as moral 
depravation. Corruption, rottenneſs, and putrefacti- 
on in zaturals, even to ſtench and nauſeouſneſs, is 
not ſo bad as the exorbitance and degeneracy of an 
intelligent agent, out of the courſe of virtue and ho- 
neſty ; becauſe intelligent agents act in a higher order 
from natural; for, in theſe, it is only a tendency to 
diflolution, and non- entity; and ſo it is a negative e- 
vil, Burt all the departures from right reaſon, are 
privatively evil. 

Now, of what great conſequence muſt this be to 
us, to be diſcharged of a thing, of ſo much malignity 
in the agent? A thing which carries ſo much inſo- 
i, unce, arrogance, preſumption, ſelf-aſſuming, and 
confidence; lifting up ourſelves above what we 
ought ; which not only in its own nature and quali- 
ty, is a privation, but a pollution; a thing that makes 
havock, and brings all into confuſion ; turns all up- 
ide down, and puts every thing out of order; fo 
that no man can tell what will be next. Nor 
indeed can any one think what that man will dare to 
do, that durſt vary from right. For, by the ſame au- 
thority that any man varies from right in any one in- 
ſtance, he may in all. It is innocency that is our pro- 
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ule, Ntection ; and he that diſrobes himſelf of that, opens 
aw che way to all manner of unrighteouſneſs. 
8 And laſtly, in, in its conſequence, is puniſhment. 
m ber, the wages of fin is death, Rom. vi. 23. And, as 
* fe comprehends health and ſtrength, with all hap- 
4 nels ; ſo death is perfectly contrary. 
5 ' It 


| his fin, and the puniſhment due thereunto. And, I 
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It is therefore a matter of great importance, for lu 
one of a conſiderative mind, and an awakened con- ally 4 
ſcience, to be able to ſatisfy-himſelf in this matter. * 
and to know how he may come off from the guilt of 
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ſhall do you very good ſervice, if I can propoſe to 
you ſuch grounds and principles as may ſatisfy your 
minds, in the belief of God's forg:veneſs in. 
The great revelation that we have from heaven, is, 
above all things, ſatisfactory to the reaſon of our 
minds, in this matter ; in which it is declared, that 
God looks upon what our Saviour hath done, and 
ſuffered, in his undertaking for us, as a very valuable BY „it up 
conſideration for the pardon of fin, to them that do Vans 
repent. Now, that we may believe the former, ani / g 8 
charge ourſelves with the latter; J propoſe to you refs. — 


theſe conſiderations and arguments : doubted 
1. From the goodneſs of the divine nature. great qu 
2. From the tenour of goſþel-revelation. 3 


3. From thoſe impreſſes of goodneſs and kindneſs, I fre, - f 
that God has ſtampt throughout the whole creation. to fail * 
4. T ſhall make it appear, that it is a thing ever ¶ hence 5 
way worthy God, to pardon fin to penitents. And, WW * 
5. That the evil of puniſhment hath the place d ton! 4's 

a mean only, not of an end. Att 
I, From the quality of the divine nature, goodne/ ¶ ſuch x: bs 
It is the very perfection of the divine nature. Now, 5 
acts that flow from nature have two advantages; 
they are very eaſy and plenſamt; they are moſt ſure ani fe gion . 
certain; for, nature fails not; nature is uniform, re. ¶ or hd py 
gular, and conſtant. What nature doth, is without neſt * 


reſiſtance ; againſt all impediments : it goes on * to be licen 


things, 
theſe age1 


s be licentious, or exorbitant, or to vary from the 
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dily in. its courſe; and doth not waſte and ſpend it- 
ſelf, as other agents do. A perſon of good nature doth 
courteſies and kindneſſes, with as much freedom and 
readineſs, as an ill natur d perſon dath injuries. And, 
by this, we may be aſſured, that goodneſs is the excel- 
lency of the divine nature; becauſe all other perfec- 
tions become divine, as they are in conjunction with 
goodneſs. Take away goodneſs and nothing is a di- 
vine perfection: for, power and wit are in the diabo- 
lical Ttate, as well as otherwhere ; and we are apt 
to fear wit and power ; but wherever there is good- 
nes, we have expectation from it. It is not ſaſe for 
wit and power to be alone, Our ſafety and ſecurity 
15 in goodneſs : and it is much for our advantage that 
all divine perfections are in conjunction with good- 
neſs, Never any that had the notion of a God 
doubted of his amnipotency and all- ſufficiency ; but, the 
creat queſtion is, concerning his w: for, here, our 
hearts are apt to miſgive us. He, being perfectly 
free, is ſubje to no reſtraint: if he hath but a mind 
to fail us, we give him cauſe enough to do it; and 
hence ariſe our doubts. Now, to ſatisfy you in this, 
| ſay, that where there is all perfection in a conjunc- 
tion ; there is no place at all for any uncertainty, in- 
conſtancy, variety. Reſolution, and performance in 
luch agents, always go along with the reaſon of 
things. So that if the reaſon of things be ſteady, 
theſe agents are always ſteady, For, liberty, as a per- 
fection, is quite another thing from being licentious, 
or lawleſs. He is leaſt of all free, nay he is the ve- 
neſt /ave in the world, that hath either will or potber 


law 
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law of right. An intelligent and voluntary agent, i 
his right conſtitution, does things in due and conve- 
nient circumſtances, as certainly, and conſtantly, as a. 
ny natural agent; and doth as ſurely produce noble 
and generous effects, as any natural cauſe doth pro- 
duce effects that are natural. So that notwithſtand- 
ing the fulneſs of liberty in God ; and notwithſtand- 
ing his omnipotency; yet, you are ſurer of him, in 
all caſes of righteouſneſs, and equity, than of the ef- 
fect of any natural cauſe : becauſe the way of lileri 
in an intelligent agent, is a higher way of action, and 
motion, than the way of nature; any where beſides, 
where there is a determination to the effect. For, 
you are not to think, that becauſe you are free; 
therefore you may act irregularly, or arbitrarily. You 
fee, inferior nature is determined, and never is found 
out of its courſe : and it is to be expected, that in- 
telligent agents. do not vary from the rule of right, 
Nay, it will be the condemnation of them, if they do. 
For, liberty is not a deformity, but a perfection. And, 
a higher agent ſhould be as true to its principle, 2 
any natural agent; which the philoſopher tells us is 


| alwavs determined; for, if it were not fo, the way of 


voluntary motion would be inferior to natural motion, 
which is more imperfect; and, the higher creation, 
endued with liberty and intelligence, would be prin- 
ciples of imperfection and deformity. — This is 


the fir ft argument. And this is a folid foundation, 


What is natural, is certain, What is done naturalh, 
is done eafily. If God do good naturally, he doth it 
enfily ; for, who can conceive that God ſhould go 3- 


gainſt his own nature? 
2dly, Add 
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diy, Add to this; divine reuelation; and ypu have 
double ſecurity. And, for this, you have ſeyeral 
texts of ſcripture : God fa loved the warld, &c. John 
fü. 16. From which place, I would have you to 
take notice of our Saviour's.merit ; yet, that our Sa- 
viour did riot merit, or by his righteouſneſs. procure 
his own ſending ; but, this was wholly from the love 
and goodneſs + x the father. Our recovery began at 
Cad himſelf ; our Saviour was not the firſt moving 
cauſe ; but, rather, a promoting cauſe. Like to this 
is that which you read, God hath raiſed up for us: a 
prince; and a Saviour, Acts v. 31. We read alſo, that 
Od was in Chriſt, reconciling the world unto himſelf ; 3 
not imputing treſpaſſes, 1 Cor. v. 19. and, by him we 
have acceſs to God with all freedom, Eph. iii. 12. So 
that we may accuſe ourſelves before God, and not 
favour ourſelves, (as malefactors uſe to do; to make 
the beſt of a bad cauſe ;) bat, we have ſuch a mer- 
ciful interceſſor, and ſo gracious a judge; that a ſin- 
ner may aggravate his cauſe before the judge, and 
fare never the worſe. So that whoever he be, whoſe 
heart fails him to go to God; he doth not read theſe 
goſpel· texts; but is rather — 1 with what is 
laid of the wicked angels, that God had reſerved them 
in chains of darkneſs, &c. 2 Pet. ii. 4. Jude 6. —Now 
I defire that you would adjoin with the quality of 
God's nature, that which God hath declared as the 
reſult of his will : and can you have better aſfurance ? 
The former is a fx'd principle in God: the latter is 
his choice, and delight ; and that wherein he hath 
ircely engaged himſelf. And itis to do God right,” 


to build upon his promiſe, as good ſecurity ; to think 
V oL. IV. L that 
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that God, of his own nature, is placable and recon- 
cilable ; and, then, to think that he will pardon fin, 
upon the terms that he hath propoſed ; becauſe that 
he hath promiſed ſo to do. 

34ly, Tho? ſtronger arguments than theſe two can- 
not be brought ; yet, becauſe there is a further con- 
firmation in a multitude of witneſſes, I ſuperadd an 
inſpection of thoſe impreſſians of goodneſs, and kindneſs, 
that God hath ſtampt throughout the whole creation, 
And there we ſhall find this; that every thing main- 
tains its own off-ſpring, and endeavours to bring it 


to good, (according to the ſeveral natures of every 


kind :) and if it be capable; it bears its oft-ſpring 
affection. Even the ſtupid earth that we tread upon 
maintains the graſs, and all that grows upon it. Ac- 
cording as things are capable, they do expreſs them- 
ſelves ; by communication, and careful making pro- 
viſion for their young ones; and by commiſeration, 
in caſe of miſery, The moſt furious creatures will 
expoſe themſelves to harm, for the ſecurity of their 
young. This we obſerve, that all originals to being 
throughout the whole creation, have a laſting and 
continued reſpect to their off-ſpring ; and from their 
own goodneſs, they comply with the neceflity of the 
caſe ; and help and relieve, if they can. Parents do 
ſo to their children ; and this is found in all inferior 
nature. Now human nature, if it be right, and be 
not abus'd, is, above all other natures below it, moſt 
tender and compaſſionate. And this is the ſecurity 
that all of us had for our lives. For we were all 
born in a weaker eftate and condition than any-other 


creatures ; but, coming into the hands of reaſon, and 
loving 
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loving affection; no creature is better provided for. 
This that I have obſerved to you, is ſo; true; that 
for this, you may ſurvey the whole creation. It is 
a truth ſo general and univerſal, that I find but one 
inſtance to the contrary'; and that is, Job xxxix. 14. 
where it is ſaid of the rich, that ſhe lays her eggs in 
the ſand, not conſidering that the foot may cruſh them; 
and that he harduetb herſelf againſt her young ones; + as 
if they Tvere not hers. Now, we are wont to ſay, that, 
where there is one exception, the obſervation holds 
in all other things, that are not excepted. Vet ſee 
what may be ſaid to this very inſtance that is except - 
ed. She ſeems to take ſome care of her eggs, and 
to make ſome proviſion for her young ones; in that, 
firſt, he lays her eggs in the ſand, that by means of 
the heat thereof they may be hatch'd; and then ſhe 
covers them there, ſo that if they meet with any 
diſaſter, it ſhall be by accident. But, if any thing 
yet be wanting, ſee the account that God himſelf 
gives of it, ver. 17. Tis for want of underſtanding. 
If ſhe knew better, ſhe would do better. Now; 
whatever perfection is found in any creature, it 
is primarily, and originally, in God: other where, 
it is by derivation and participation; but is in God, 
as in a fountain: nay, that which is limited, and 
confin'd, here below, is, in God, primarily, ori- 
ginally, and eſſentially. Wo all commend the 
merciful and compaſſionate diſpoſition, above the 
cruel and malicious. And ſhall we attribute that ro 
God, which we condemn in any creature ? 

But then, 4thly, *Tis a thing worthy of God. 
We may well think that God takes more pleaſure 
L 2 in 
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in pardoning penitents, than in puniſbing obſtinate ſin. 


ners. The prophet 1/aiah ſays, judgment is God's work, 


but then he ſays, it is his ftrange work, Iſa. xxviii. 21. 
it is that in which he takes little pleaſure and delight, 
For he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the childrin 
of men, Lam. iii. 33. God's prerogative to pardon 
(if it be lawful to put theſe things in compariſon) is 
rather more, than there is power and right to puniſh, 
and it is more effectual, and more to the purpoſe of 
God's honour and glory. For, when he pardons, he 
procures himfelf love, and gains the heart and ſoul of 
his creature: but, if he puniſh, the party endures be- 
cauſe God is ſtronger, and he cannot make reſiſtance, 
But, where Ged pardons, the creature is overcome ; 
the heart is melted ; he deprecates, and ſubmits, and 
thinks himſelf for ever engaged to- God. This I ob- 
ſerve, that natures of any excellency, take far great- 
er delight in having opportunities to ſhew favours, 
and to do kindnefles, than in having power to pu- 
niſh. There are very few perſons that take pleaſure 
in being executioners of the. laws that are penal : 
which makes the office of an informer ſo odious. The 
beſt of men take delight to gratify, and to ſhew kind- 
neſs. In this caſe, therefore, this I will ſay, if God 
do puniſh ſin, he doth that which is juſt ; but never- 
theleſs, God is not, by any attribute of his, under 2 
neceſſity to puniſh fin, if the ſinner repent, deprecate 
his juſt offence and diſpleaſure, and return to his du- 
ty. God doth that which is juſt, if he puniſh ſin: 
but then I dare not ſay that tis ju/# that God ſhould 
puniſh, or that he were unjuſt if he ſhould net do ii. 


This for certain we may affirm concerning God ; 
that 
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that he doth act in a way of the higheſt reaſon and 
underſtanding, and fulleſt correſpondence with the 
right of the caſe. Now, a true penitent is capable 
of pardon : and, if he fall into a merciful hand, he 
may receive mercy, No man thinks that he who 
hath right to puniſh, is always bound to puniſh. This 
we hold univerſally, that to all ſupremacy of power, 
there 1s inherent, a prerogative of pardon : therefore 
this is inſeparable from the * of heaven, who is 
omnipotent. 

But then, sthly, To inftict evil hath only in it the no- 
tion of a remedy ; the place of. a mean, not of an end, 
Now, we know, that no more of à mean is deſigned, 
than what is neceſſary for the end. This is that which 
makes a mean conſiderable, the relation it has unto the 
end. A medicine may be bitter, and coſtly. No 
man takes phyſick, for phyſick's ſake ; but in order 
to his health. In a mean, we only look how far it is 
available to the end. God, thezefore, inflicts pu- 
niſhment, as a means to obtain an end that is better. 
Therefore, ſometimes he brings a ſmall evil, to pre» 
vent a greater and a preſent tq prevent a future ; and 
ſuffering in time, to prevent ſuffering hereafter z and 
a harder condition in this world which is but for a 
while, that our condition may be better ſecured in the 
other world. The divine goodneſs doth aim at two 
things, in puniſhments, the reformation of the offender, 
and the information of the by-ſtander, And thoſe that 
are in authority among us, inflict puniſhment, not as 
an end of their own invention; not for revenge upon the 
party: as we obſerve even as to thoſe who are guilty of 
the greateſt crimes, as murderers and highwazmen, who 
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muſt of neceſſity be condemned forthe publick ſafety, 
and defence of the law: yet, how much clemency 
do they ſhew towards them? And what pains do they 
take, that their ſouls may be ſaved, and their bodily. 
ſufferings prove ſanatory to their ſouls ? So that pu- 
niſhment is for doing good to the offender, and to the 
by-ſtander ; that they ſeeing the evil that ſin brings u- 


pon men, may be better inform'd.. Therefore I take 


it for granted, that where there is wiſdom and good- 
neſs in the agent, all puniſhment is for inſtruction, 
reformation, and bettering of the fender; or for exam 
Ple to by-Nanders. And I cannot tell what is good in 
puniſhment, but theſe two. So that puniſhment hath 
the place of a mean, not of an end. 

A creature muſt not contradict the divine will; 
and avow it as its privilege, and ſtand to it: as every 
one that is impenitent doth. W hoſoever commits a 
ſin againſt his light, judgment, and conſcience ; if 
he do not repent of it, he contracts a habit; and, in- 
terpretatively, he commits the fin over and over again: 
and he lives in it. For, if he did not juſtify it, why 
doth he not diſclaim it, repent of it, ask God's for- 
giveneſs, and more carefully withhold his conſent for 
time to come ? It is not a thing credible, that 
God will pardon fin, without repentance, To 

fin and not to repent : is to ſpeak defiance againſt God, 
and to uſurp upon him ; to deny his authority, and 
make ourſelves b and arbitrary: than which 
nothing can be a greater affront to God. "Tis 
of meſt dangerous and miſchievous conſequence. He that 
fins openly, and doth not repent ; he doth invite, nay, 


in a ſort, warrant other men to do the like: and 
therefare, 
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therefore, for the ſafety of others, it is neceſſary to 
puniſh ſuch. I is not at all compaſſionable. 
There is an incapacity in the recipient: Tho' there 
be no want of mercy in God for he is infinitely mer- 
ciful, and gracious : but the ſubject is altogether in- 
capable, and, indeed, no man doth regard pardon of 
that, of which he doth not repent. He flights any 
thing of this nature. If a man doth not repent, he 
doth not care for God's pardon, Nay, how can 
that be forgiven, which the committer doth undertake 
to warrant, and to juſtify ? Such an act of grace, if. it 
were offered, would be deſpiſed, A creature 
therefore muſt not contradict the creator's will ; or 
controul the immutable and unalterable law of ever- 
laſting righteouſneſs, goodneſs, and truth; and avow 
it, and ſtand to it, For God's righteouſneſs engages 
him to controul the luſt of ſinning, and taking delight 
in evil; and it is natural for him fa to do. As God 
is the firſt and chiefe/t goodneſs ; and as he is .the go- 
vernor of the world ; it doth concern him to controul 
evil, and to maintain right. He is ſupreme and ſo- 
vereign ; therefore muſt not be affronted, But if the 
ſinner leave off to fin, and condemn ' himſelf ; then 
the neceſſity of puniſhment is taken away: ſor that 
for which puniſhment is made uſe of, is obtained 
without puniſhment. And we never make uſe of a 
mean, if the end be obtained, ——Puniſbment, in 
the hand of God, is either for the maintaining his 
authority ; or for the defence of righteouſneſs ; or 
for the reformation of a ſinner ; or for an effectual 
admonition to the by-ſtander. Now, reformation, 
and amendment, are better ſecured by mens repen- 

tance, 
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tance, than by their deſtruction. And alſo, «the de. 

fence of righteouſneſs is better ſecured” by this way, 
than any other. For if men ſuffer ; yea, if they pe- 
Tiſh everlaſtingly ; they periſh only. on this account 
becauſe they cannot avoid it. And there may be in 
hell, thoſe that blaſpheme God; as you read in the Re- 

velutions. A ſinner's voluntary ſubmiſtion to 
God, and humble acknowledgment, hath more of 
virtue in it, and is more pleaſing to God, than ei- 
ther being turn'd out of being, or ſuffering hell-tor- 
ments to eternity, For, the one tends to mending the 
mind, (which is a thing good in itſelf :) the other to 
exaſperation. So, Rev. xvi. 9. Men were ſcorch d with 
great heat; and blaſphem'd God, and they repented not, 
Yo give him glory. Now, if the ſinner repent; you 
Have his conſent, and his whole heart; you have then 
gain'd his mind and ſoul ; and he doth, then, all 
that is in him to do. Now, it is a greater excellen- 
CY, to win, and reconcile, by gentleneſs and fairneſs, 
than to vanquiſh, and overcome, by power and force. 
To win and overcome, by fair means, by reaſon and 


argument, by courteſy and gentleneſs, theſe ſhew wiſ- 


dom and goodneſs ; but, to cruſh and ſubdue, may 
be done by power, and ſubtilty ; by porwer, becauſe 
the perſon cannot make defence; by ſubtilty, becauſe 
the perſon was ſurprized, and taken at unawares. — 
The creature's ſuffering puniſhment, is a very ſorry 
amends for tranſgreſſion. For, what doth God gain 
by it ? God is ſo far from being recompenced by the 
ſuffering of contumacious ſinners ; that I dare ſay, 
it is more ſatisfactory to God, more according to bis 
mind, that a ſinner ſhould repent, and humbly ac- 
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knowledge his offence, in this ſtate, in which he is; 
than undergo the ſuffering of the damn'd to eternity. 
For, God gains nothing by the one; but he hath the 
heart of the delinquent by the other, 

Now, for application. In the f place; ſince it 
is of ſuch importance to us, that we have remiſſion of 
n; let us dwell long upon it, by ſerious meditation 
and conſideration, till our minds have aſſurance and 
ſatisfaction ; and till we come to a firm reſolution in 
it, For, this is fundamental to faith; and neceſſary 
to prevent our deſpair, when we come to die. For, 
then, it will either be the poor: ſecurity, which ſenſe. 
leſineſs or ſtupid ignorance works in us; or elſe there 
will be confuſton of thought; and we ſhall not know 
what to do, if this knowledge be not confirm'd, and 
ſettled in the ſoul. A notional apprehenſion of is, 
will not be ſufficient to give us ſolid content and ſa- 
tisfaction, at that time; nor be a foundation for our 
faith to reſt upon. Thoſe words that we have read, 
Rom. vi. 23. that the wages of fin is death, will then 
run in our minds ; and we ſhall be then ready to ſay, 
Art thou come to call our fins to remembrance? 1 Kings 
xvii. 18. Tho? men in a hurry of buſineſs, do not 
nato conſider ; yet, then, aſſurance of pardon of ſin, 
will of all things be moſt ſatisfactory to our minds; 
and the want of it, will be the moſt afflicting conſi- 
deration imaginable. 

2dly, Being well reſolved and aſſured of the way 
that God will pardon fin ; let us always have it in our 
eye; and put it in practice. Let us be ſure that we 
heartily repent of our fins, turn to God, make appli- 
cation to him, and come under the terms of the cove- 


nant 
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nant of grace; that ſo our faith and hope may finally 
reſt in Gad, as the apoſtle ſpeaks, 1 Pet. i, 21. Al] 
that is revealed to us concerning Chriſt, and the goſ- 
pel, is for this end and purpoſe : and there is no- 
thing in the world that 1s ſo well ſecured, as the par- 
don of our ſins, and everlaſting ſafety, in the way of 
the faith of the goſpel : ſor, upon theſe terms it hath 
ſettlement from the perfection of the divine nature; 
who is the firſt and chiefeſt goodneſs ; and who can- 
not fail to commiſerate every compaſſionable caſe. And 
I declare to you, that the caſe of @ creature finite and 
fallible, if he do repent and turn to God, is ſorry for 
what he hath done amiſs, and return to his duty; is 
compaſſionable. And this we are aſſured of, not only 
from the nature of God ; but from the revelation of 
his mind and will. For as is his nature, ſuch are the 
reſolutions of his mind and will. That fn is pardon- 
able, is the foundation of all our religion, aud appli- 
cation to God; fundamental to faith, and to all affi- 
- ance, truſt, and confidence in God. For, tho' the 
act of a creature may be aggravated, in reſpect of the 
perſon againſt whom it is committed, yet, in themſelve; 
they are but acts of weakneſs. And I ſhall ſhew you 
that they are ſo, in God's account and eſteem : and 
therefore God doth not charge us ſo deeply for them 
as he might, nor ſo much aggravate the affronts a- 
gainſt his own majeſty ; but conſiders. and allows 
for the weakneſs of the creature, So, Pſal. cili. 14. 
For he knoweth our frame, and remembreth that wwe are 
duſt. Therefore, God doth not fo heighten our fail- 
ings, and neglect of him, as he might do, from the 


height and excellency of his own majeſty: but he 
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doth look upon them as the failings and miſcarriages 
of weak and frail creatures. 80 I. vii. 16. Theſe 
places of ſcripture do ſhow that God doth conſider 
what we are; and gives allowance for our ſhortneſs, 
weakneſs, nd infirmity ; being the condition in which 
we were made. He conſiders that we are but finite 
and fallible, and conſiſt of different materials; a di- 
vine and heavenly ſpirit ; and à groſs Body. He knows 
that we have a great government, the ruling of ſun- 
dry appetites 3; and muſt ſubordinate all the motions 
of ſenſe, to the dictates of reaſon and underſtanding ; 
which is the greateſt performance in the world. Yet 
ibis, human nature is put upon : and herein we have 
a greater province to adminiſter, than even the angels 
themſelyes ; they not having ſo groſs a body as we 
have, nor expos'd to ſo much evil as we are. But 
God, he knoweth our frame ; and, upon that account, 
15 not extreme to mark what is done amiſs. A 'crea- 
ture, as @ creature, is finite and fallible; and yet we 
are not the moſt perfect of God's creation. Now, 
for fallible to fail, is no more than for frail to be bro- 
kn; and for mortal to die, Where there is finite 
and limited perfection, there is not only a poſſibility, 
but @ contingency to fail, to err, to be miſtaken, not to 
know, and to be deceived. And where the agent is 
ſuch, there is place for repentance. Repentance is 
that which makes a finite being failing, capable of 
compaſſion. If repentance did not take effect, it 
would be too hazardous for a creature to come into 
being. Tf upon a lapſe, an error, or miſtake, we 
ſhould be undone to eternity, without all hope of re- 
covery, who would willingly enter upon this ſtate ? 
Theſe 
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Theſe are matters fit for conſideration, and very a, 
tisfactory to con{tgeratc mode and to awaken d con- 
ſciences. 
Then, Zaly, Let us entertain right notions an 
apprehenſions of God; and conclude that he is, of 
his own nature, placable and reconcilable. It is con- 
ſequent upon fin, to commit a further evil; to delight 
in it; to love it, and ta live in it; and, from hence, 
to fear and hate God, who is offended by it. For 
this is certain, where men are afraid, they do, not 
love : and where they hate, for their own preſervati- 
on, if they could, they would diſable ſuch as are for- 
midable, and in a capacity to do them harm, Non, 
if we look upon God as our enemy, (as we ſhall do 
if we ſin againſt him, and do not repent :) we ſhall 
fear and dread him: and ſo hate him: not lave and 
delight iz him. For this is certain; we always fuſ- 
pect that the wronged perſon. will revenge himfell, 
and take all advantage to do himſelf right; unleſs we 
make our peace with him. And were Gad like un- 
to us, there were juſt cauſe for this ſuſpicion. But 
we may ſatisfy ourſelves from what God hath declar- 
ed; that there is no cauſe to fear, in the way of 
repentance and faith: for as much as God will per- 
form the terms of his own gracious diſpenſation; 
which is to pardon all ſuch as ſincerely repent, and 
believe the goſpel, 
4thly, If this be true, that we cannot be rid of fin, 
ſave only by ſome act of God; then let us not do 
that which is ſo, much to our own prejudice ; upon 
ſuch eaſy terms as commonly, to offend : fince it i 
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not be avoided, unleſs by God's pardon, as well as 
our repentance. And our repentance is but our qua- 
liication for pardon. Pardon itſelf is the act of God 
and depends upon the uſe of his power: God hath 
power over his own right ; and may abate of it what 
he pleaſeth, Now, if a man once ſin; farewell, for 
ever, the righteouſneſs of innocency : this is that 
which can never be attained : for it can never be 
made, that what hath been done; was not done: or, 
that every ſinful act did not deſerve puniſhment. In 
this ſtate of ſin, we are only made whole, recovered, 
and reſtor'd : and this relief we have by the divine 
grace. So that we cannot in any reaſon; allow our- 
ſelves to commit iniquity for the time to come, or to 
return to folly : for this were 10 turn the grace of Ged 
into wantonneſs, Jude 4. and to abuſe the divine 
benignity, and compaſſion, and to make void the ef- 
ſect thereof; and to do what in us lies, that the fins 
that were forgiven before, ſhould return upon us a- 
gain, as the Cebt that was forgiven did upon the 
wicked ſervant that we read of, Mat. xviti. 23. &c. 
Let us, therefore, admire the divine mercy and good- 
neſs ; that thoſe things which we know we have 
committed, ſhould he made as if they never had 
been, by God's pardon and forgiveneſs : that they 
ſhould be as tho they never had been, in reſpect of 
any danger or puniſhment to us. Yea, that God, to 
whom vengeance belongeth, ſhould lay aſide thoughts 
and purpoſes of revenge; and fo freely pardon what 
we have done amiſs : that God, who is our great 
creditor, ſhould cancel ail obligations, and comply 
with the neceſſity of our cale ; without which we 
could 
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could not be happy, For the redemption of the ſoul i; 
Precious, and ceaſeth' for ever, as to any thing that we 
can-do, -P/al. xlix. 8. But, here, that which was not 
in our power to do, is done for us, by God; to wit, 
pardon of fitt ; and he hath provided that which Was 
neceſſary for his own ſatisfaction, which was not in 
our power; and hath left nothing upon us to do, 
but that which we may eaſily perform, through the 
aſſiſtance of his grace; which he is ready and willing 
to afford that we may be enabled to repent, and ty 
leave off to ſin. And thus God hath made our con- 
dition hopeful, which we had made deſperate. Inſo- 
much that God may with great reaſon expoſtulate 
with us, and ſay; why will je die? and, what toull 
I have done more for my vineyard than I have dine! 
Ifa. v. 4. What could I have done more, in confiſt- 
ency with the deſign of my creation; having made 
and inveſted man with intellectual nature; and given 
him reaſon and underſtanding ; and e . 
liberty and freedom? 
But, lay, with which I will conclude : let us 
learn of God, to afford one another the like meaſure 
for this is our Saviour's argument, Mat. v. 45. and 
xvlii. 33. We having been partakers of the mercy 
of God, ſhould ſhow | mercy unto others, and deal 
with one another, even as God deals with us. It 1s 
not poſſible for a man to be a true chriſtian, and not 
to forgive one that asks him forgiveneſs, is ſorry for 
his ſin, and is willing to make the beſt ſatisfaction 
that he is able. Tt is not chriſtian to live out of love 


and good-will; or to harbour envy, hatred, malice, 


ill-will, or diſpleaſure ; or to have thoughts of re- 
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venge. He that doth fo, doth not believe that God 
hath pardoned him his fins ; for, ifhe did, this would 
cauſe him to forgive his brother. If we have in our 
ſouls @ true ſenſe of God goodneſs tous; it will form 
us into the lie diſpoſition of kindneſs towards men. 
Whoſoever they are that partake of the divine na- 
ture, do thus; and they that do the contrary, live in 
the deviliſh nature. Let therefore all them that 
complain of the badneſs of their natures, and ſay it is 
a burden to them, come under the power af this con- 
ſileration: till they are conform'd to a near agree- 
ment with the divine perfection. Reaſon and argu- 
ment are tran forming principles in intellectual, natures. 
And, it is not poſſible where men are informed, and 
ſatisfied with good reaſon and argument, but it ſhould 
work upon them : Therefore, I adviſe thoſe who ate 
ſenſible that they carry coals, and are full of ill- will, 
and entertain thoughts of revenge ; that they do, 
day by day, think upon this argument till they have 
wrought out all malignity out of their ſouls. For, 
they do not believe God's pardon, who cannot pardan 
or, men are apt to think that God is like unto them- 
ſelves, Pſal. 1. 21. Now, if we juſtify ourſelves, in 
this, and think it our priviledge and prerogative, to 
bear ill-will, malice, and thoughts of revenge; we 
ſhall attribute the ſame unto the all- powerful God; 
and, if it be ſo acceptable unto us, to render evil for 
evil, and to be revengeful ; we ſhall think that it is 
pleaſurable unto God alſo, to deſtroy his enemies; 
and, that he will do it, and proſecute revenge againft 
bis rebels, to the utmoſt : for, we are well pleas'd 
with our own diſpoſition and temper ; and, that 

which 
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which we do approve and juſtify in ourſelves, we ſhall 
attribute unto God for, it it were not (in our opinion 
a perfection; we ſhould condemn it, in ourſelves : 
therefore as ſuch, we ſhall much more attribute it 
unto God. To conclude. Let no anger, rancbir, 
malice, or diſpleaſure; let no thoughts or purpoſes di 
revenge harbour in any man's breaſt; as he woull 
have God placable and n unto him, an 
as he deſires to believe the pardon of his own fins, 
when he goes out of the world. 
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The great benefits that accrue to us by 
our Saviour's being in our nature. 
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JACTS Xi. 23. 


07 this man's ſeed hath Cod, according to his promi 
raiſet unto Ifrae! a Saviour, Teſus. 


T He promiſe of the Meſſias doth bear the mol 
ancient date; no ſooner was there place fe 

it, but he was promis'd, and declared; which 
was upon the fall of Adam. And it was not 8 
able to think, that God ſhould declare himſelf jor 
the pardon of fin, before ſin was committed ; far 
that would have been, to indulge, 1 invite, or encourage 
man to fin : but, no ſooner is man become gullt) 
but the promiſe is made, that the ſeed of the wn 
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ſhall break the ſerpent's head, Gen. iii. 15. Which St. 
bn comments upon, in theſe words, for this cauſe 
the ſon of God was manife lied, to deſtroy the works of 
the devil, 1 John iii. 8. And this promiſe is often 
repeated to the patriarchs ſucceſſively one after ano- 
ther; to Abraham, to Iſaac, to Jacob; as alſo in the 
types and ſhadows that were under the Maſaical diſ- 
penſation 3 as the apoſtle tells us (Heb, i. 1.) Gad 
who at ſundry times, and diuers manners, ſpake unto our 
fathers by the prophets, hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken un- 
to us by his ſon, &c. That which is now plainly de- 
clared unto us by the Meſfias, was darkly repreſented 
by the prophets. But, in the fulneſs of time (that is; 
the time that God had appointed and reſoly'd upon) 
he ſent forth his ſon, and exhibited his Maſſias unto 
the world. Now this is a point of the greateſt im- 
port to mankind that could be, after the fall of A 
dam ; for, remiſſion of fin depended upon it. And 
1 a matter of ſo great concernment, that we are 
undone without it. For, unleſs we can get diſcharg- 
ed of our ſin and guilt, we muſt ſink under it. See 
therefore how punctual and particular the ſcripture 
is, in this matter I as is plainly ſhown in the text : in 
which you have things very remarkable. 

1/2, It is declared here, who he was, by his name 
Jeſus ; by which he was as well known among men; 
as other perſons are known by their names. 

2d % The text tells you of his family. He was 
of the ſeed of David, as the very verſe before ſays: 
And this is done upon a double account : for diſtine- 
tien; and for better ſatisfactiou: becauſe the former 


predictions and promiſes that were concerning Me. 
Vo I. IV. AL fas, 
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fias, declared that he ſhould be of the houſe and line- 
age of David, that ſo men might be more aſſured 
that 5 was be. | | 
ö You have in the words; whe. apppointed 
him. 05 this man's * hath God rife up to Iſrael a 
Saviour. 

4thly, You have the moving principle : and that is 
God's faithfulneſs. Tis according to his promiſe, that 
he hath raiſed up to Iſrael a Saviour Jeſus. 
they, You have to what purpoſe God rais'd him 
up ; namely, to be a Saviour ; which is more fully 
explained a little before, chap. v. ver. 31. He raiſed 
him up to be a prince and Saviour, to give repentance un- 
to Iſrael, and forgiveneſs of fins. Where you have 
the two great goſpel-benefits, repentance and remiſin 
, fin ; and the one in order unto the other. You have 
an extraordinary perſon rais d up, to an eminent pur- 
poſe ; to give repentance, and remiſſion of fins. You 
have heard of others that were Saviours in meaſure) 
and degree; as Moſes ſav'd the people from the E- 
gyptians ; and the Judges that God raiſed up ſucceſ- 
ſively, that delivered the people of Iſrael from their 
enemies; but, never a Saviour in this kind, before : 
for the redemption of the ſoul is precious; and m 
man can redeem his brother, in this reſpect, P/al. xlix. 
7, 8. It muſt be ſuch a perſon, as is'@ prince, and 4 
Saviour, made fo of God, that muſt appear in this 
buſineſs ; to ſave men from their fins. And this Je 
ſus it is, that God ſent to bleſs us, in turning away 
every one of us from his iniquity. 

6thly, You have them to whom he is thus given to 


be a Saviour; the nation of the cus. To Iſrael in 
the 
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the firſt place, as the ſcripture ſpeaks, (Acts iii. 26.) 
15 you firſt ; and then to all nations, (Acts xiii, 47.) J 
have ſet"thee for a light to all nations, and for ſalvation 
40 the ends of the earth. | ; 

You' ſee that all theſe great things which concern 
the Mefſras, and are matter of our faith, you have 
them all in theſe-words : but, in other inſtitutions of 
God, you have either all, or moſt of the circumſtan- 
ces left out; and many things left to our chriſtian 
prudence, liberty, and good affection. And this I 
ſhall obſerve in one or two caſes. 

And firſt I will inſtance in the inſtitution of the 
Lord's ſupper, which you have in theſe few words, do 
this in remembrance of me, Luke xxii. 19. Where you 
have only the action, and the explication of the acti- 
on. But, not, there is abundance of queſtions mov- 
ed about it. As for inſtance ; In what company ? 
Mat preparation? At what time? How often ? In 
what poſture ? Whereas, all theſe are left undeter- 
mined; So that as to theſe, I dare undertake that 
we are not liable and obnoxious to God ; provided 
we do with reaſon ; and obſerve that which is come- 
ly; and retain chriſtian charity. And becauſe this 
s a matter of conſequence; and worth taking notice 
of; I will make it evident, that there is no appoint- 
ment of God, in any of theſe matters. Firſt, We are 
not appointed, in what company. And yet, how ma- 
ny lay this for a foundation? Yet, at our Saviour's 
irlt inſtitution, there was no curioſity at all, in re- 
ſpect of the company: for, he did admit Judas, 
Luke xxii. 21. whoſe internal malign diſpoſition he 
ad very well know : and yet he was preſent at the 

M 2 firſt 
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firſt ſacrament. And you know that all laws are 
moſt rigorouſly and punctually obſerved at their. firſt 
making. For, if a lawgiver do not inſiſt upon a 
punctual obſervation of his laws, at their firſt conſti- 
tution ; he doth tacitly conſent to the laying of 
them aſide. Secondly, Nor any appointment at what 
time e no ſet ſeaſon for the doing of it, commanded 
by our Saviour. For, they were met upon another 
occaſion ; not for this buſineſs. Thirdly, Nor any 
particular diſpoſition that we find required by our Sa- 
viour, as peculiar to that buſineſs. It is true, they 
were taken in a paſſover- preparation; but they had 
no antecedent warning, nor knew what our Saviour 
was about to do; till he did the thing. At the paſs- 
over there were four eati ngs, and tue drinkings : 
and our Saviour puts a new notion upon one of the 
cups; and one of the breads. It was à religious en- 
erciſe they came about; and ſo were in à religious 
diſpoſition ; wherein approach was to be made to 
God: which doth intimate this notion; that they who 
lead chriſtian lives, and follow the rule of our Saviour" 
doctrine, may freely and indifferently make application to 
God, in one holy exerciſe, as well as another. Whoſo- 
ever lives according to the difference of good and e- 
vil, and governs himſelf ſo that he may make appli- 
cation to God, either by prayer, reading, meditation, 
or chriſtian conference, or any other chriſtian duty, 
is in a preparation and diſpoſition, wherein he may 
come ſafely to the table of the Lord. I know there 
are many men that think not of any preparation for I  _ in 
prayer, or other chriſtian duties; yet, pretend to ſome And it 


curioſity in their preparation, when they are to * ſity.as ; 


* 
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to the ſacrament. Not that I would diſcourage mens 
preparation for this duty: but, is not the object of 
worſhip the ſame ? It may be, their apprehenſions 
of danger are grounded on theſe words which tell us, 
that they eat and drink damnation to themſelves, 1 Cor. 
xi. 29. but, is it not alſo ſaid, the ſacrifice of the wick- 
ad is an abomination to the Lord? Prov. xv. 8. And, 
that he twill not hear them, when they pray unto him 
Pal. Ixvi. 18. By which it appears, that it is not ſafe 
for men to lay all the weight upon one piece of reli- 
gion; and to be trifling and neglective in others. 
Fourthly, Neither it is ſaid how often men muſt com- 
municate in this facrament, but, as oft as you do its 
&c. 1 Cor. xi. 25. Now the nature of the thing 
doth ſufficiently ſecure frequency. For, it is a thing 
grateful in the matter, and beneficial ; ſo, quite ano- 
ther thing than many of the Moſaical rites and cere- 
monies were; of which it is ſaid, that many of them 
were grievous and burdenſome : but this is highly grate- 
ful and beneficial. What can be more pleaſing, than 
to remember ſo great a benefactor as our Saviour? 
One that did undertake and engage in our behalf? 
They that ate rightly apprehenſive- of the reaſon of 
the thing, will be induced to frequency, and careful 
attendance upon it. Fifthly, Neither is it ſet down 
in what poſture they ſhould communicate: for, our 
Saviour takes them, as he finds them. But we are 
apt to be ſuperſtitious; and to make ourſelves rules; 
and to form ſuch notions by which we create differ- 
ence in religion, and trouble to ourſelves and others. 
And it is greatly to be feared, that ſo much of curio- 
lity.as a man beſtows about any piece of religion an 
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devotion that is of his. own: formation, ſo much he will 
abate in his conſcientious obſervance of that. which 
is of God's inſtitution. 

I might alſo ſhew you the very ſame thing in the 
other inſtitution. For, there you have only the materi- 
al action, and the acknowledgment. Baptixing them in 
the name of the father, and of the ſon, and of the bily 
ghoſt, Mat. xxviii. 19. now, how hath the world been 
troubled about the circumſtance of time, and ſeveral 
other things about this ſacrament ? and all without 
foundation. But, there is no warrant for this, from 
the inſtitution. And charity hath been wanting, 
when men have gone about to make out ſcripture 
further than what hath been plainly declared. 80 
that I reſolve with myſelf, that God having inveſted 
man with intellectual nature; and given him that high 
privilege, and prerogative of reaſon and underſtanding, 
doth expect that he ſhould act according to thoſe 
principles: and, where he doth not conſtitute and 
appoint, limit and determine; that there he doth re- 
fer himſelf to the rational determination of that fir/t 
principle, the principle of his creation. So that, what- 
ſoever is done throughout the life of man, that ther: 
75 reaſon for; it is warranted by God, provided, ſtill, 
that a man doth not vary from any particular and ex- 
preſs inſtitution of God, in ſcripture, And, if this 
were underſtood, we ſhould have the very founda- 
tion of difterences in the church of God taken away. 
It is but a vain pretence of zeal for God, and doing 
him ſervice ; for us to limit, appoint, conſtitute and 
determine, beyond what he himſelf hath done, 


Tis 
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'Tis a good notion, univerſally ; let us be as free 
under Cod, as we can; and reſolve, with St. Paul, nat 
to be brought under the power of any thing. 1 Cor. vi. 
12. So far as God doth declare, we muſt follow his 
direction. But it is beſt for us, where he doth not 
limit and determine, to follow the reaſon of our own 
minds, in the free uſe of our liberty. God doth fo 
far acknowledge his own workmanſhip, as to refer 
himſelf to the principles of creation in man, ſo far 
forth as he doth not limit and determine. For ds 
but with reaſon, and you do well. There is no ſu- 
perſiitron in uſing things not commanded of God but, 
in uſing them as neceſſary pieces of religion, they are 
ſuper/tition, and offenſive to God. I ſay there is no 
ſuperſtition in uſing things not commanded by God, 
even in the worſhip of God; if they be comely and 
ſuch as reaſon doth allow of. But there is ſuperſtiti- 
on in aſſuming to ourſelves authority to uſe them as ne- 
celſary pieces of religion, and as ſanctiſied by divine 
inſtitution z when they are not of God's appoint- 
ment, 

You ſee now, that in matters of weight, wherein 
the honour of God, and the ſafety of mens ſouls 
are concerned, ſcripture is punctual, clear, full, and 
particular ; that our faith may be better directed, and 
we ourſelves preſerved againſt cheats and impoſtures. 
But as to other matters, they are left to chriſtian pru- 
dence, diſcretion, and fidelity, And God's love and 
goodneſs appears to us exceedingly, in both theſe 
caſes : both that he is clear, full, and particular, 
where *tis for our advantage and ſecurity . And 
alſo, that be doth not unneceſſarily reſolve er determine 


Us, 
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us, where the things themſelves do not require it — 
In the former; becauſe if we ſhould miſtake there, it 
would be to our loſs and great diſadvantage, "becauſe 
of the importance of the matter? Whether it relate 
either to matter of faith or practice: in the latter, 
where the matter is not fo neceſſary, in itſelf ; nor our 
obligation to the thing itſelf ; nor any intrinſick value 
in it'; here, it is God's goodneſs to us, that he will 
not limit and determine. For, it is hazardous to a man 
in minute things, to be obliged in point of conſcience. 
If the thing be good in itſelf, I am admoniſhed daily 
how to act, by the rectitude of my temper ; becauſe the 
thing is good in its on nature, and quality: but, in 
the other caſe, I have nothing but the ſecurity of my 
memory. This is a great point of divinity, that God 
hath left us, in the chriftian religion, as Free as we 
may be, without loſs or prejudice to ourſelves : we be- 
ing only determined to things of weight, and to ſuck 
things, wherein if we ſhould fail, we ſhould greatly 
hurt ourſelves. For, it is a great privilege, not to be 
obliged without neceſſity; not to be under reſtraint 
through'the neceſſity of the precept; where there is no 
neceſſity in the matter. And this I account one of 
the great privileges that we have by the goſpel. And 
here, as the apoſtle adviſeth (Gal: v. 1.) we ſhould 
Stand faft in that liberty, wherewith Chrift hath. made 
us free. And that this is a great privilege, is clear, 
from A#s xv. 10. where the apoſtle calls the ceremo- 
nies, and ebſervances, commanded under the law, 4 
yoke which neither they nor their fathers were able to 
tear. In this diſpenſation there was every thing 
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cumſtance: ſo that they had need of very good me- 
mories, to bear them all in mind. Whereas, it is a 
great ſecurity for my obſervance of God, that I have 
the ſecurity of the goodneſs of my temper, as well as my 
memory. And thus it is, in all matters of weight and 
moment. But, if it be a po/etrve command; and that, 
of a thing wholly arbitrary ; and which (if God had 
pleaſed) might have been omitted; then, I have only 
the ſecurity of my memory. And this is a choice noti- 
on in divinity : but, prepoſſeſt minds will not bear 
it; though it be neyer ſq much for their eaſe and ad- 
vantage. But, let him that hath ears to hear, hear, 
Mat, ix. 15. I will ſay it again. There is not, in 
chriſtian religion, any obligation upon us, but it is ei- 
ther one or other of theſe two : either, fir/?, The 
reaſon of the thing doth require it: and then it is ne- 
cellary in :tſelf, as is obſervance of God ; reverence of 
deity ; and regardful apprebenſions of him; — righte= 
ouſneſs aud juſtice between man and man; fair and e- 
qual cenfideration ; doing as we would be done unto ; 
or ſobriety and temperance ; purity and chaſti- 
ty m the government of ourſelves : I ſay, either they are 
ſuch great things as Zheſe ; or elſe, Secondly, the things 
commanded, are med:cinab and ſupplemental, in cafe of 
guilt, and contracted impotency by reaſon of ſin; as 
gung to God, by Jeſus Chrift ; and the application of 
the benefits that are by aur bleſſed Lord and Saviour ; 
the virtue of his blood, for pardon of fin ; and what he 
bath done, engaging in our behalf. 

And we ſhall ſee great cauſe thankfully to acknow- 
iedge God for this great benefit, if we do but conſi- 
der the occaſion of Adani's fall; who did not fall up- 
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on a tranſgreſſion of a moral point; but, in variation 
from a poſitive inſtitution. And for ought I, or any 
body elſe, know; if God had not probibited him th 
tree of life ; he might as well have eaten of that, as 
of any other tree in the garden: for, ſbe ſaw that it 
2was lovely to the eye, and fit for food : and therefore ſhe 
took of the fruit of that tree, and did eat, and gave un- 
to her husband, Gen. iii. 6. Here, they had only the 
ſecurity of their memories; and, not of any internal 
diſpoſition. So it is ſaid of Nadab and Abibu, that 
they were ſtruck dead for offering ſtrange fire befor. 
the Lord, Num. iii. 4. One fire, to reaſon, ſeemed 
as good as another, to offer ſacrifice with: but, be- 
cauſe there was an inſtitution to the contrary ; whe- 
ther they did it wilfully, or careleſly ; they periſhed 
by fire. Alſo, let us remember the Bethſbemites, who 
being tranſported with joy and affection, looked into 
the ark (a thing contrary to God's appointment) to 
the hazard of their lives, 1 Sam. vi. 19. Likewiſe 
Uzzah in his zeal, when he found the ark ready to 
fall, as he thought, put'to his hand to keep it up, 
and was ſlain for his labour; it being contrary to 
God's inſtitution, 2 Sam. vi. 7, When we think of 
theſe things ſeriouſly, we ſhall find cauſe in abund- 
ance, thankfully to acknowledge God's goodneſs, 
that we are engaged, only where the nature of the 
thing doth engage ; and that we are not made liable, 
and obnoxious to God, in things that are not evil in 
themſelves, and hurtful for us. It is greatly hazardous 
for a finite and fallible creature, to be limited and 
confined by till and pleaſure, where there is no rea- 
ſon, that the mind of man can diſcern, why he * 
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be reſtrained, For, we are mightily for liberty : and 
unleſs we be ſatisfied in the reaſon of the thing; we 
have-a great deſire to look into that which we are 
prohibited. *Tis hard to be ſubject to will ; as it is 
natural to yield to reaſon, Therefore, it is not a 
thing that we ſhould affect, to come into bondage, 
or be determined more than God hath determined 
us Let theſe things be weighed by thoſe men 
who love to multiply poſitrve inſtitutions, and to de- 
termine the liberty of our minds, in \ circumſtances 
and punctilio's; in things where God hath not li- 
mited or determined us. For my part, I will not 
part with that liberty wherewith Chrift hath made us 
free. And, this is one part of our liberty : I muſt 
confeſs the greateſt of all is, to free us from the guilt 
and power of our ſins but, the next is this; to put 
us out of danger, and free us from the obligation cf con- 
ſaence, where reaſon, and the matter itſelf, doth not a+ 
lige us. The moral part of religion is indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary ; becauſe every piece of it doth ſanctify by 
ts preſence, ; as for inſtance, humility, madefly, righ- 
teouſneſs, temperance, reverence of deity, and the like: 
theſe things cannot be in any man's mind but th 
make him holy: whereas the inſtrumental part of re- 
lion doth not ſanctify by preſence. For, you may 
pray, and hear the word, and receive the ſacrament, and 
te wicked ſtill : but every thing of the moral part of 
religion, doth ſanctify by preſence, juſt as a remedy, 
or cordial, or diet, doth do a man good, by receiving 
t. 

But to ſpeak, now, of the great benefits that accrue 
to us, by our Saviour's being in our nature, He doth 
acquire 
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acquire the right of redeeming us; and makes ſatis, 
faction in that nature that had tranſgreſſed: and, he 
doth repair the ruined nature of man, by dwelling 
in it, and by working righteouſneſs in it: by which 
means he hath wrought out all malignity, and naugh- 
ty habits, by contrary acts; the atts of /in and vice, by 
acts of virtue and goodneſs ; the atts of W 
by acts of ſobriety and temperance. 

Now, let us look for the explication of this, ir 
curſelves; in our nativity from above ; in mental tranſ- 
formation, and derfication. Do not ſtumble at the uſe 
of the word. For, we have authority for the uſe of 
it, in ſcripture, 2 Pet. i. 4. Being made partakers of 
the divine nature; which is in effect our derfication, 
Alſo, let it appear in our reconciliation to God, to poid- 
neſs, righteouſneſs. and truth; in our being created after 
Gad, in righteouſneſs, and true holineſs, Eph. iv. 24. It 
was a ſignal evidence of a divine power inthe diſci- 
ples of Chriſt, at the firſt publication of the goſpel, 
that it wrought ſo great an alteration in all thoſe that 
did receive it. The envious, debauched, and diſo- 
bedient, it made temperate, ſober, and religious, 
humble, and gaod-natured. It converted the embra- 
cers of it, to a life more ſuitable to reaſon, and nature 
and all moral virtue. 

We may obſerve from this, that nothing of the 
natural ſtate is baſe, or vile. Whatſoever hath foun- 
dation in God's creation, or whatſoever the provi- 
dence of God calls any man unto, it is not baſe. For 
our Saviour himſelf took fleſh and blood: and that is 
the meaner part of human nature. Whatſoever is 


natural, hath nothing of diſparagement in it; no- 
thing 
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thing that expoſeth a man to contempt, and ſcorn, 
And this may ſatisfy thoſe that are in the meaneſt 
offices and employments ; that there is nothing baſe, 
that hath place in God's creation. That which is 
vile, baſe, and filthy, is unnatural, and depends up- 
on unnatural uſe, and degenerate practice. 

Alſo, obſerve here, the great honour put upon hu · 
man nature; when the ſon of God came into it 
when divine goodneſs did take into conſideration the 
riſe and advance of created nature; and to recover 
and raiſe it to all poſſible perfection: he did take to 
himſelf @ peculiar relation to human nature. — Then 
let us take conſolation in this. For, it cannot be 
thought, that God did ſo great a thing, and of ſo 
deep a conſideration, as to unite human nature to his 
own exiſtence, and to ſet it at his own right hand, 
to the admiration of angels, (for he ſaith, let all the 
angels of God worſhip him, Heb. i. 6.) that he did 
ſuch a thing as this is, to beget a notion, or to raiſe 
a talk, and make a wonder in the world, and put the 
creation into a gaze and aſtoniſhment. God doth 
nothing, for ſo light an end ; and eſpecially not his 
great things, ſuch as theſe, which call for tear and re- 
verence on our part. This we may ſay, is one of 
the greateſt works of God. This, if poſſible, doth 
tranſcend the very creation of God, at firſt : for, 
there was nothing there to reſiſt him: but, in the re- 
ſtoration, there was malignity and fin. God did this, 
therefore, for the great and inconceivable good of 
that nature that he hath ſo highly honoured. There- 
fore, what conſolation ſhould we have from it ! what 
declaration ſhould we make of it! what thankſgiv- 
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ing for it ! Having this knowledge; how ſhould we 
rejoice in God, and be above the world how ſhould 
we depreſs the immoderate motions of ſenſe, and ſa- 
vour ſpiritual things ! that fo we may the better un- 
derſtand this great myſtery, by which we are ſo high- 
ly honoured, . And this is the proper uſe of this high 
and noble ar t.—— Therefore, let this be ex- 
plicated, verified, and fulfilled in us. For, this you 
muſt underſtand; that religion is not ſatisfied in no- 
tions; but doth indeed, and in reality, come to no- 
thing, unleſs it be in us not only matter of know- 
ledge and ſpeculation 3 but doth eſtabliſh in us a 
frame and temper of mind, and is productive of a 
holy and virtuous life. Therefore, let theſe things 
take effect in us; in our ſpirituality, and heavenh- 
mindedneſs z in our conformity to the divine nature, and 
nativity from above. For, whoſoever profeſſes that 
he believes the truth of theſe things: and wants the 
operation of them upon his ſpirit, and life; he doth, 
in fat, make void, and fruſtrate what he doth declare 
as his belief: and ſo he doth receive the grace of God 
in vain, 2 Cor. vi. 1. unleſs this principle, and be- 
lief doth deſcend into his heart, and eſtabliſh a good 
frame and temper of mind ; and govern in all the ac- 
tions of his life and converſation. 

Religion is not a particular good only ; as meat a- 
gainſt hunger; or drink againſt thirſt ; or cloaths a- 
gainſt cold; but it is univerſally grad; a good, with- 
out limitation or reſtraint. For holineſs and purity of 
mind, is the ſelf-ſame thing to the mind, that health 
and ſtrength is to the body. It is good alſo in 
point of ſatisfaction to the judgment, For, no — 
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that uſeth reaſon, can otherwiſe fit down contented, 
unleſs he be in reconciliation with God ; unleſs there 
be fair terms between God and him. It is good 
alſo upon the account of peace and ſettlement of con- 
ſcience ; upon which, the greateſt good of man doth 
depend ; for want of which, nothing without him, 
can make any compenſation. 

Now, to ſhew it in particulars. Religion (which is, 
in ſubſtance, our imitation of God in his moral perfecti- 
ons, and excellency of goodneſs, righteouſneſs and truth) is 
that wherein our happineſs doth conſiſt: and we then 
reliſh the trueſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction, when we find 
ourſelves reconciled to God, by participation of his na- 
ture. They who have not this ſenſe of God, may have 
a religion to talk of, and profeſs ; a religion, to give 
them a denomination ; but, they arenotat all in the 
true ſtate and ſpirit of religion, nor, have they any real 
benefit by it; nor, are they any whit enabled by it: 
nor have they the more peace and ſatisfaction from 
it, But, when our minds are transformed by religi- 
on; then, we feel (at leaſt, at times) ſtrong and 
vigorous inclinations towards God. And, with theſe 
motions our minds are beſt pleas'd and fatisfied ; 
becauſe theſe are moſt ſuitable to nature, and the 
higheſt uſe and employment that human nature is 
capable of, Upon this account it is, that there is 
more pleaſure and ſatisfaction in contemplation, than 
in any of the pleaſures of ſenſe ; and that thoſe men 
that live apart from the world, and are taken up in 
meditation, and contemplation, their pleaſures are 
more intenſe and ſolid, than thoſe of the licentious, 
and of ſuch as pleaſe themſelves in all the gratificati- 


ons 
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ons of ſenſe, There is no heart's caſe like to that 
which riſeth from ſenſe of reconciliation to God, 
and walking in ways of righteouſneſs, . For, in theſ: 
ways, mens hearts never check them, nor occaſion 


them any diſquiet. For, let the world ſay what they 


will, to be challenged by the reaſon of a man's mind, 
goes nearer to a man's heart than, the cenſure of all 
the world beſides. To act contrary to the reaſon of 
one's own mind, is to do a thing moſt unnatural and 
cruel: it is to oer wialence to a man's ſelf; and to at 
againſt a man's trueſt 4% and intergſt. For, all man- 


ner of wickedneſs is 4 burden to the mind: and eve- 


ry man that doth amiſs, doth abuſe himſelf, For, it 
is not poſſible for any man to run away from himſelſ 
or to forget what he hath done. He muſt ſtand to 
the bargain that he hath made; and abide by the 
choice that he hath taken : and, in the whole world, 
there is nothing ſo grievous for a man to think of, 2 
that, when he did amiſs, and made a mad ehoice, he 
went againſt the ſenſe of his own-mind z for, in this 
caſe, he is not heart- whole. There is no man who 
knows himſelf, but knows what I now ſpeak is tru. 
Tho' I know it is common in the world, for men to 
do againſt reaſon, and to live by chance and not to 
purſue any true intention, or follow any worthy de- 
ſign : but, as it happens; and, as company and oc- 
caſion leads them; ſo they act, be it better or worle; 
not conſidering, that what matter of diſeaſe is t9 . 
body (which many times is very grievous, and ſo in- 
diſpoſes a man, as to put him quite out of ſelf-enjoy- 
ment) the ſame is, malignancy in the mind, guilt i 
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more troubleſome and grievous to be born, than 
any malignant matter of diſeaſe can be to the 
body. ab&al ay: 5 4 

i hey make no true judgment of religion, that 
take it to be a limitation, and reſtraint upon man's li- 
bert. Vet, ſome are ſo fooliſh as to think, that, if 
God would, we might have lived as we liſt, and 
have been releaſed from thoſe many obligations that 
religion ſeems to lay upon us. Whereas, this is as 
great 4 lis as ever the father of lies could invent, For, 
religion is not a burdenſome and troubleſome thing; 
which, if God had not commanded, might have 
been forborn, and all things have been as well. No; 
there is nothing in real and true religion, that is of 
that nature. And, this I dare defend againſt the 
whole world; that there is no one thing in all that 
religion which-is / Gad's making, that any ſober man 
in the true uſe of his reaſon, would be releaſed from, 
tho e might have it under the ſeal of heaven. For, 
ſuch a diſpenſation would be greatly to his: loſs and 
prejudice; as much. as if the phyſician, inſtead of giv- 
ing wholeſome phyſick to his patient, ſhould give 
poiſon; For, all things in real religion tend either to 
(ſerve, or reſtore the ſoundneſs and perfection of 
our minds; and to continue God's creation in the 
true ſtate of liberty and freedom. So that if a man 
did underſtand himſelf, and were put to his choice”; 
ne would rather chooſe to part with the health and 
oundneſs f hir body, than with the purity and inte- 
grity of bis mind. For as much as the one is his far 
greater concern: and he had much better live with a 
viſtempered crazy body, than with a troubled diſqui- 
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et mind, and guilty conſcience. But, on thi 
ſubject, 1 have many things to ſay ; and therefore 
will digeſt them into five heads, | 

Firſt, Man by his nature and conſtitution, as God 
made him at firſt, being an intelligent agent, hath 
ſenſe of goed and toil, upon a moral account. All infe- 
rior beings have /enſe of convenience or inconueſ ence, in 
a natural way : and, accordingly, all inferior crea- 
tures do'chooſe, or refuſe.” For, you cannot get a 
mere animal, either to eat or drink that which is not 
good and agreeable to its nature. And, whereas we 
call this zn/tin#? ; it is moſt certain that, in intelli> 
gent agents, this other is in/#:1#, at leaſt. And, for 


this reaſon, man is faulty, when either he is found in 


a naughty temper, or any bad practice. For, he hath 
judgment and power of diſcerning : he is made to 
know the difference of things: and he acts as a mad 
man, that knowing what is better, chooſeth the worſe, 
This is the ground and foundation of man's being 
truly miſerable; for, to be happy, or miſerable, 1s 
mainly in his intellectual nature. Inferior natures 
may ſuffer wrong : but they are not capable of hap- 
pineſs or miſery, as intellectual agents are; becauſe 
they are not acquitted or condemned from within ; 
nor have any thing to challenge or reprove them. 
Secondly, Man being made to know God ; hath 
ſenſe of his own privation, in the loſs of ſo great and 
univerſal @ good as God is. For, he is made happy 
in the enjoyment, and miſerable in the loſs of him. 
And, tho? diverſion, and other enjoyments, may give 
ſome entertainment, for a while ; yet when a man 
itays at home, or returns to himſelf by E 
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he feels inward perplexity in himſelf ; becauſe ſaine 
neceſſary good is wanting to him. His own know- 
ledge makes him capable of good and evil; and fen- 
ſible of being miſerable, if he be ire of that 
good which God made him capable of. Such is the 
nature of our ſouls, that they cannot be happy, but 
in this wiy, and by the ufe of their intellectual facul- 
ty. Otherwiſe, the ſoul will be ſenfible of its priva- 
tion and loſs.— Virtus, and vice, are the founda- 
tions of pedce and bappint t, or forrow and miſery, there 
is inherent puniſſiment belonging to all naughtineſs: : 
and no potuer can divide or ſeparate them; but they 
will follow one another. For, tho* God mould not; 
in a poſitrve way, inflict puniſhment 3 or any abt: 
ment of God puniſh a ſinner ; yet he would puniſh 
himſelf; becauſe he cannot be ſatisfied in what he 
doth contrary to reaſon, and the ſenſe of his own 
mind, There is no ſecurity to a ſinner: the leaſt 
that will attend him, is fear, and ſuſpicion of danger. 
Diverſion (which is the way that many men take,) 
going to ſome pleaſure, or into company; is but 4 
put-off, for a while: and when they retire, it will re- 
turn upon them, with greater force and violence. 
For, all moral evil is againſt the nature of man, and 
condemned by the reaſon of the mind: and can no 
other way be prevented but by the motion of repen- 
tance and application to God, 

Thirdly, Our ſouls acting upon God, diſcover their 
virtues ; and diſplay their powers; and ſhow their 
mettle and ſprightfulneſs. Whereas, if a man be 
diverted from God, the reaſon of his mind is as much 
without employment, as the eye which is in the dark, 
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for, it is the preſence of the object, that. puts the 
faculty upon acting. So, if God be withdrawn; ou 
minds cannot be drawn forth ; for, they are without 
their proper object; tor, other-where, ſave only in 
Gad, our ſouls are not matched, ſo as to make proof 
of themſelves. We know not our powers and fa- 
culties, but by their as : and we cannot act, but in 
the preſence of the object; if a man be ſeparated from 
God; his mind and underſtanding are without thei 
proper object; and, ſo, are as little to him, as his 
ſight is to him, when he is in the dark, I am apt 
to think, that in the heavenly ſtate hereafter, when 
God ſhall otherwiſe declare himſelf to us, than now 
he doth ; thoſe latent powers which now we have, 
may open, and unfold themſelves ; and thereby we 
may be made able to act in a far higher way, than 
we are at preſent. Now, we have many avocations 
and diverſions : but, when we ſhall come to have 
nearer approaches to God; we ſhall have more .u{ 
of ourſelves ; and ſhall find ourſelves more able, than 
we are at preſent, in this limited and contracted ſtate. 
For, this we have preſent experience of ; that if we 
give ourſelyes up to meditation upon God, and em- 
ploy our minds in ſincere intention of him, and his 
ſervice ; we do thereby ennoble and enlarge our fa- 
culties, which otherwiſe would ſhrivel up, and grow 
every day leſs and leſs. I am very confident, that 
by religious motion men are a thouſand times more 
improved, than by any worldly drudgery whatſoever. 

Fourthly, Becauſe of the vaſt deſires that are in 

man, there is great diſſatisfaction in all things below 
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mind of man. is greater and larger than to be ſatisfied 
with any thing in this world. So that when appli- 
cation is made to him by v iches, honour, pleaſure, and 
the like; it is but all in vain : for, they will all ſay, 
content is not in me and, that they are not able to do 
what men expect. And from hence will ariſe great 
diſſatisfaction and diſcontent, becauſe of Fruſtration 
and 4i/approvement : for, here, a man muſt call him- 
ſelf a fool, to doat upon any thing, without grounds z 
and for making an ill choice, and conceiting as a 
fool; This will make him uneaſy, and aſhamed' of 
himſelf. 

Laſtly, Every ſtate and temper, according to its 
quality, whether good or evil, is to have a ſuitable 
portion of happineſs or miſery, Now the ſtate of 
in, is the worſt ſtate in the world; and therefore it 
is meet that it ſhould fare the worſt : and the ſtate 
of goodneſs, is the beſt ſtate z and it is meet that it 
ſhould fare accordingly. As I ſaid before : if 
God ſhould let a ſinner alone, his miſery and unhap- 
pineſs would ariſe from himſelf. And ſhould a good 
man fall into never ſo many troubles and afflictions: 
yet he would have ſatigfactian in himſelf, and peace in 
his own ſoul 5 "becauſe he was not conſcious to him- 
lelf of any al, nor had contracted guilt in his mind. 
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Er RES. iv. 31, 32. | 

Let all bitterneſs, and wrath, and anger, and clam, 

and evil ſpeaking, be put away from you, with all ma- 

lice. And be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 

forgiving one another; even as God, for Chriſt s ſake, 
hath forgrven you. 


Have ſhewn you formerly that the deſign of theſe 
2 words, is to diſcharge our minds of all il, uil 
and di bſpleaſure, one againſt another. And I am 
now to give you reaſons and arguments, in in purſuit 
of this exhortation. I began as high as heaven; and 
told you, that it was in conformity with God him- 
ſelf ; and in compliance with his loving-kindneſs to 
men, and his uſage towards us. And, certainly, rt 
ligion in us, is our imitation of. Cod, and reſemblance of 
him. For, in reſpe& of God's communicable per- 
fections; as goodneſs, kindneſs, beneficence, clemen- 
cy, mercy, and compaſſion, we ought to imitate and 
reſemble him ; and I am fure that God is not known 
by any thing more to us, than by theſe, And what 
15 more reaſonable, than that we ſhould be that to- 
wards one another, that God is towards us all ? 
; That 
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That which the text pleads for, and preſſeth upon 
us, is the tenor of the chriſtian doctrine ; whether 
you take it as laid down in prophecy ; or as it ex- 
preſſeth itſelf in precept and command; or as it is 
made out in the temper of thoſe that entertain it. In 
the old teſlamont, nothing is more decried than un- 
righteouſneſs, cruelty, oppreſſion: and in the new 
t;/ament, nothing more called for, than mercy, kind- 
neſs, compaſſion, *Tis that Which was required in 
all times, in a/! caſes, of all men: Never any diſpen- 
ſation in this matter: never any allowance to the con- 
trary. *Tis a matter of full reſolution ; and requir- 
ed with a general non-o//ante. And, this cannot be 
ſaid of very many points in divinity, 

Now, this diſpoſition is requiſite for our own eaſe 
and ſafety. A man would live in love, if it were but 
for his own peace and quiet, For, that man is at 
heart's-eaſe that neither is nor hath an enemy: 
whereas, he that is an enemy, is never quiet, if he 
carry diſpleaſure in his breaſt : ſo, if he have juſtly 
made an enemy, he loſeth the liberty of his own 
thoughts, the freedom of his own mind; he feareth, 
and is feared, So that the peace, quiet, and ſecuri- 
ty of ourſelves, depend upon the compoſure ot our 
own minds. If a man live in love, he is devoid of 
fear : for, there is no fear. in love: whereas fear 
hath torment, But perfe& love cafteth out fear, 1 John 
iv. 18, If a man hath an enemy, he is either me- 
ditating revenge, or defence :- and a man had better 
de aſleep in his bed, than thus employed. 

In a due conſideration of one another, we ſhould live 
1 hearty love and good-will, For, ſuch is the con- 

dition 
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dition of man in this world, that we ſtand in need of 
one another's help. For, we are all of us very weak 
and expoſed to many evils, from within, and from wi- 
thout ; and every man finds that he hath enough to 
do, to govern his own' ſpirit, and to bear his own 
burden. Let us not add to it, by offence, and mu- 
tual provocation of one another. It may be, did we 
but know, and were acquainted with the condition 
of others; we ourſelves would think it very hard mea- 
ſure, to add to their ſorrow; and we would rather 
help to bear their burdens. | 

*Tis but a juft allowance for the frailty of the pre- 
fent fate. For, no man's bodily conſlitution is the 
matter of his own choice, or within his own power, 
If it be aholer; that expoſeth a man to raſhneſs and 
fury: if n to ſowrneſs and ſeverity : if 
flegmatich, that expoſeth .a man to dullneſs, heavi- 
neſs, and ſleep: if blood, to frowardneſs, petulancy, 
and wantonneſs. And our minds are tempted to 
comply with bodily-temper. *Tis only by virtue 
that a man doth bear up againſt bodily temper and 
conſtitution. It is very apparent, that the material 
part of virtue and vice have a foundation in bodily- 
temper : tho' it be neither virtue nor vice as it is the 
effect thereof: but virtue and vice are conſtituted by 
the conſent of the mind. Let this I ſay, that out 
ſouls pay the deareſt rent in the world, for their ha- 
bitation in theſe bodies. Therefore, to paſs this; 
he is little ſenſible of the frailty ef human nature, 
who doth not make-fair allowance, and candid con- 
firuftion'; who doth not eaſily incline to the better 


part; who cannot overlook miſtakes, and have pa- 
tience 
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tience with men a while, till they recover themſelves 
out of paſſion, And much more unmindful are they, 
and forgetful of the incidencies belonging to this finds 
who ſet themſelves to exaſperate, inflame, and fur- 
ther to provoke, by unkind returns and miſconſtructi- 
ons beyond and bn a man's meaning and inten- 
tion. 

But, I ſee there is one thing that will riſe up, 
with 2 colourable pretence againſt all that I hve 
ſaid, if it be not removed: and that is, in caſe of 
different apprehenſion in ſome things about religion 
in which caſe men ſay, it is zeal of God, for truth „ 
and that they ought to be zealous for the truth; and 
think they may proſecute their brother upon that ac- 
count, becauſe he is not of their judgment: he is 
in an error, they ſay, and therefore- they think they 
gab 4s bear him down, upon this account. There- 
ore, this pretence muſt be examin'd. - 
end [ ſhall ſuggeſt theſe ſeveral 4 ny 

Firft, It cannot be avoided, but that men muſt 
think, as they find cauſe, For, this is moſt certain 
K m fy Leer of his own apprehenſions; f 

ut he muſt thi 
COT (and cannot avoid it) according as 

Secondly, It is no offence to another, that any man 
hath the freedom of his own thoughts. By this, he 
doth his neighbour no wrong. For, thoughts ks 
no alteration abroad, nor make any diſturbance ; 
and a wiſe man will enjoy theſe, and not expoſe — 
in a diſorderly manner. For, a generous notion is 
not to be proſtituted. Truth is too noble a thing to 
be expoſed in caſe of mens dullneſs and incapacity ; 


in 
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in caſe of indiſpoſition and imprudence. Men may 
be unqualified for hearing truths ; as x Cor. iii. 3. 
where there is empying, ſtrife, and divifion. He is 2 
conceiteq fool chat cannot enjoy his own thoughts; 
and keep them from ſuch as are not capable to re- 
ceive them, This was the notion of the philoſophers 
who diſtinguiſhed between the truths that were fit to 
be cammunicated to thoſe without, and to thoſe that 
were prepared. They would not caſt their pearls be- 
fore ſwine. 

But, Thirdly, Serious and confiderate perſons ſuch 
as are real, and ſincere in their religion, do not great- 
ly differ; to wit, not in thoſe things wherein the bo- 
nour of Gad, or the ſafety of mens ſouls are concerned; 
(for, theſe are the ſub/tantial things in religion :) nei- 
ther do they ſee that that follows which one that doth 
diſſent from them, doth infer to the prejudice of ei- 
ther. Yea, they are ſo far from admitting any ſuch 
conſequence ; that they will much rather renounce 
their opinion, than hold any thing that is either pre- 
judicial to God's honour, or the ſafety of mens. ſouls, 
This I dare undertake is really true of all that are 
ſincere and hearty in their profeſſion of religion. And 
therefore to theſe there is due, patience, and charity. 
I am much of his mind that did thus apologize for 
thoſe that did diſſent, tho*- they were in an error. 
© They do not err in their affection to God, religi- 
<« on, and goodneſs ; though perhaps they are miſ- 
& taken in their choice. But, then, tis far better 
for men to have ſome miſtakes in their way, than 
to be devoid of religion. *Tis better for men to be 


in ſome miſtakes about religion, than wholly to = 
gle L 
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glect it. Theſe very things argue that the perſons 
are awake z and are in ſearch after truth, even there, 
where they have not attained to it. 

Fourthly, Whatever private apprehenſions are in 
other matters ; wiſe and good men do obſerve the 
meaſures of peace and order, in fore externo. For, 
they go by this rule, that peace and good-will amang 
men, is of greater conſequence than any private apprehenſi- 
n. Therefore, wiſe and good men do ſo moderate 
themſelves, that they will obſerve the rules of peace 
and order, Zeal in defence of truth: conſcience 
in obſervation thereof, are high titles; things of great 
name ; but greateſt miſchief follows, when paſſion 
and intereſt are ſo cloathed. The prieſts and Phari- 
ſees were our Saviour*s accuſers: the Zealots were the 
deſtruction of the city and temple, as Foſepbus gives 
account: the Jeſuits, denominated from Jeſus, are 
the incendiaries of the world, The more of our 
fancy there is in that we take up for our religion, the 
more warm we are in defence of it. We love our 
own creatures, and doat on our own notions, Who 
hath reaſon on his ſide, ſatisfies himſelf that the beſt 
is done that can be done, when reaſon. is ſhewn : 
he truſts to it, fits down, expecting that reaſon ſhould 
prevail, 

Fifthly, We are all, whether we diſſent or agree, 
one with another, in ſome matters, agreed about this; 
that we all ought to be guided by ſcripture. Now 
ſeripture is clear, full, and perſpicuous, in all matters 
of life ; and abſolutely determining in all matters of 
neceſſary belief. But, in other things ; we being re- 
moved above ſixteen hundred years from the apoſtles, 

and, 
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204 The obligations and advantages of good-will. 
and, ſince in the intermediate ages, many things have 
been agitated by the ſeveral parties, and diſputed pro 
and con, and yet not agreed about ; and fince it doth 
hardly appear, what was the potted judgment in 
thoſe controverted matters ; fince they are what we 
cannot certainly "Wy by their writings ; and 
no application to be made to any perſon inſpired 
ſince that time in the ſucceflion of ages; if we do 
err in theſe matters, it is much lefs than, if we had 
lived in their times. "They that are ſettled in the 
great matters of life and faith, will out-wear miſtakes 
in leſſer matters: or, if they do not, I dare undertake 
from the warrant of ſcripture, that if they hold the 
head, Chrift Feſus, ſuch miſtakes ſhall not hurt them, 
For this, ſee Phil. iii. 1 5. N 

Therefore I do reſolve, that by that time we have 
made due allowance for the different tempers of men, 
for the different mate of mens parts, for miſtates oc- 


caſioned from company and converſe, as alſo for 


thoſe that have been occaſioned from our education, 
and for conceits rooted in men, and become natural 
to them, becauſe they have ſo long thought after this 
or that manner ; we ſhall in the end find little reaſon 
for anger and diſpleaſure towards one another upon 
this account. The different make of mens parts is 
ſuch, that ab origine without any affectation, contriv- 
ance, or deſign (which are the things that make 
men culpable) foundation is laid of diſagreeing, ap- 
prehenſions. For ſome mens apprehenſions cannot 
poſſibly hit, in any thing: they are, as it were, cal: 


in different moulds: and they can no more help this, 


than they can make their faces to be alike, We may 
loox 


one a! 
ferenc 


ral uſe 
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look at this, as an effect of the various wiſdom of the 
creator. Tis no more faulty, than that one ſlar dif- 
fereth from another, in glory: ſince the wiſdom, of 
oth God appears in the ſeveral diſſimilitudes and diverſi- 
ties that are in the world: different makes, ſhapes, 


5 conſtitutions, as to the body; different ſenſes, ima- 
—— ginations, choices, ſatisfactions, as to the mind; va- 
and rieties and diverſities above us, and beneath us. 
ired | fay it again; that by that time we have made a 
0 juſt allowance for our different tempers and conſtitu- 
had tions, which are not ſulject to our cbaice; for our dif- 
the ferent makes, whereupon ſuch variety of apprehen- 
akes fons depend; ſince there are men of ſuch different 
take makes, that in nothing they think alike (or, at leaſt 
the they do not expreſs themſelves alike, where they 
e mean the ſame thing 5 by that time we have made 
* allowance for the error and miſtake of our own age, 
A 


and the ages that have been before us; when we 
ſhall have made allowance for the general ſuppoſitions 
which oft take place; for pre · conceived opinions 
from education, company and converſe ; for conceits 
rooted in men, and become natural to them, be- 
cauſe they have long thought ſo; by that time we 
have made a juſt allowance for all theſe conſiderati- 
ons, and abatement proportionable; we ſhall. find 
little reaſon for anger and diſpleaſure with one ano- 
ther, upon occaſion of theſe differences, 

I add, further ; that ſince religion is a bond of u- 
dion, and lays an obligation upon us to God, and to 
one another ; it ought not to be a ground of any dif- 
ference or diſpleaſure : and, religion is in an unnatu- 


ral uſe, if it doth diſunite. Neither are we qualified; 
| to 
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206 The obligations and advantagts of good-will. 
to purſue truth, or to find it out, unleſs: our minds that 
be diſcharged of all IIl-will anger, and diſpleaſure. I bi 
For, envy, ill- will, ſtrife, and contention, are as pre- 

5 7 , pre- 
judicial as any other inordinate affection whatſoever, 


Sublime knowledge cannot dwell | in an unquiet ſpi- been 
* | | befor 
Tis wholly an anchriſtan PE that is given to I „nat 
ſtrife and contention, as might be ſhewn by ſeveral I ;. 1 e 
ſcriptures, 1 Cor. i. 10. T beſeech you ly the Lord J. Buy 
ſus Chriſt, (ſee what an obligation is here ! And for 
what is it! Namely this) that you all ſpeak the ſam 
thing, and that there be no d viſions among you, &c. So 
1 Cor. iti. 3. the apoſtle tells them that they were 
carnal, becauſe there was among them envyings firif; 
and diviſios. Nothing doth more unqualify a man 
for divine and heavenly knowledge; than this temper, 
80 Jam. iii. 13. 14. &6, —— If men value them- 
ſelves by their opinions, and different apprehenſions 
from others; and ſo far arrogate to themſelves, as 
to reprobate other men for not entertaining their 0- 
pinions; there mult of neceſſity be high provocations, 
great exaſperations. Whereas, if men do calmly 
propoſe, with a ſubmiſſion of their ſenſe to an impar- 
tial examination ; then, the things that are offered 
will be taken into conſideration : and men may be 
either better inform'd, or elſe they will be further I; lt 
confirm'd in what they thought before, if they find ws 
that other perſons grounds are inferior to theirs. U- gon * 
pon which account it is true kindneſs, to impart what 3 
one finds cauſe to believe, and what the grounds are WF. -. Py 
of ſuch perſuaſion ; leaving the party to judge, as he FF 1, „ 


0 
wowed cauſe, Yea, I account it the greateft — ptorok. 
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that one man can do to another, better to inform 
his judgment, and, then, leave him to conſider, 
For, he that is wiſe, when he is apart, will call into 
examination what he hath heard: and; if what hath 
deen offered, be that which he had not confidered 
before, or taken notice of; ſo that he finds that 
what was declared was weighty, he will hereupon 
find cauſe to alter his judgment. | 

But Ja, Paſſion is ſo exorbitant a thing, that it 
is not to be confined to any meaſure of reaſon, For, 
t is in our minds, as fire in our houſes, which de- 
yours and deſtroys all that ſtands before it: and the 
more it goes on, the more harm it doth. So it is with 
jaſon, if not preſently allayed: it will break forth, 
as wild-fire. Reaſon and virtue are things that have 
bounds and limits ; but vice and paſſion are boundleſs. 
The work of order and government in every degree, 
Is, the maintaining of peace, preſerving every body in 
bis rights, and the continuing friendſbip, general love, 
and good-wwill among ſt men. He who hath the advan- 
tage in any aſſociation or convention of men, is chief- 
ly bound to maintain general good-will, friendſhip, 
love. *Tis the life of ſociety. Converſation of men 
each with other, ſuppoſes it, and depends upon it. 
In converſe the rule is, give and receive, wherefore this 
is called intercourſe, as implying a communication 
by way of exchange; notion for notion, apprehen- 
lon for apprehenſion ; one expreſſion of affection for 
another. Wherefore, better never meet (as much as 
it is defirable in itſelf, or recommended in ſcripture, 
Mal. iii. 16. Heb. x. 25.) than to come together to 
Ptovoke, inflame, exaſperate one another, It is a 

charge 
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charge on every one who comes into company, not 
to miſbehave himſelf: that neither he himſelf, not 
others, part the worſe for having met. Whatever 
converſe is not peaceable, tending to love and good. 
will, and governed thereby; is to loſs, is no good 
expence of time, is not accountable. If we will be 
acquainted, let friendſhip be between us: elſe we 
ſhould remain ſtrangers. One would wonder, when 
one thinks on it, that perſons who meet to converſe 
together, ſhould fall out, and quarrel; and that, ll 
ſhould end (as it does ſometimes) in a duel, and thirt 
after one :another's blood: that inſtead of pleaſure 
and ſatisfaQtion of converſation; there ſhould be pro- — 
vocation, exaſperation: that where acquaintance be- lom 
gan, for a foundation of love and goodwill, mutual ll I. 
Kindneſs and beneficence for the future; there ſhould MW © 9 
be ſeeds; ſown of ill-will, and laſting diſpleaſure, dice 
ſometimes-entail'd on poſterity. But on the other I us b) 
ſide: how well pleaſed perſons are ſeverally, when (MW Joint 
they part in love? How uneaſy, if in difpleaſure? I and 
What different after thoughts in theſe two caſes ? o- WW mf 


ther apprehenſions, purpoſes, intentions, reſolutions: ent 

and this, according as carriage has been in company, havic 

I conclude; one would not live out of good-will Who 

for one's own eaſe and ſafefty, Whoſoever bear ed th. 

not good- will, hath that within himſelf which temp I ©" 5 ' 

him to ill offices. His thoughts run out, on defence 5 b 

1 of himſelf, and diſabling the other; as if he were his I '* ©* 
. enemy: Senſe of his own ill will in himſelf, makes 7345 
1 | him jealous and ſuſpicious of the like from the other, 2 4 
1 For, who ſuſpects, thinks himſelFſuſpeRted, We def Pt 
not think them aur friends, to whom we are not * 


friends 


good 
will be 
Ie. we 
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The obligations and advantages of good-will. 209 
friends. We think not better of others, than our- 
ſelves : nor impute to others, the good diſpoſition we 
have not. Now after all this ſaid, and ſhewu, 
for general love, and mutual good-will ; how griey- 
ous would it be, to come into any of your company, 
where any matter of offence wete either given, or 
taken ; any unkind word ſpoken ; any cauſe of pro- 
vocation, or ground of. diſpleaſure ; or any thing 
contrary. to peace, hearty affection, mutual love, and 
good will? Things, the foundation whereof, are laid 
in the nature of man (who was made fociable) and 
which the goſpel acknowledges and doth reinforce. 
— From all that hath been ſaid, I ſhall make 
ſome inferences, and ſo conclude. 

In the firſt place; acknowledge we the excellen- 
cy of the chriſtian religion, whoſe docttine and prac- 
tice are ſuch as you have heard. Religion was given 
us by God, for the good of men, both ſeverally, and 
jointly. *Tis for a man's ſecurity, for his benefit, 
and advantage. It gives a man heart's-eaſe, and - 
compoſure of mind: ſets him right, in the govern- 
ment of himſelf ; and alſo engageth him to good be- 
haviour to all other men, Therefore, I may ſay; 
whoſoever he be, that hath heard, read, or conſider- 
ed the doctrine and principles of the chriſtian teligi- 
on; if he wiſh well to mankind, he will ſtand up, 
and bleſs that doctrine; and ſay as Solomon doth of 
his excellent woman: many daughters have done vir- 
bunny; but thou haf? excelled them all, Prov. xxxi. 29. 
The very principles of ordinary philoſophy, if put in 
practice, do abate the fierceneſs of mens minds, and 
will not ſuffer them to be exorbitant, furious, wild 
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210 The obligations and advantages of good-will, 
and extravagant. But, chriſtianity roots out the ye. Our 
ry foundation of all ill- will; and doth bind a man ab- wo 
Clutely to good behaviour, and engage him to all litil 
the ect of love, good-will, and charity. So that, an 
did any man riſe up amongſt us, and act chriſtianiy | 
to the life, according to the notions, rules and prin- 
ciples of it; it might be ſaid of him, as of Mal, bear 
that he was @ preacher of righteouſneſs, 2 Pet. ii. 5, 
Tho' he held his tongue, tho filent ; he ſhould yet hear 
ſpeak, and appear moſt admirable to all the world, the 1 
and be the moſt effectual preacher. But, here is the and 
unhappineſs : we do not live up to our chriſtian pro- no 1 


feſſion, nor do that good which we might: and, them 
tho? we are orthodox in our judgment, and ſpeak WW © 

well, yet we ſpeak and profeſs more than we prac- chrif 

tiſe; and upon this account, it comes to be prejudi- unbri 
ced ; becauſe we are not in temper and diſpoſition, Fo 
nor in life and practice, what we profeſs. 9 oc 
eo 


Secondly, From hence we learn how unnatural to 
the temper and ſpirit of chriſtianity are our brave tuar- Choo! 


riors, and mighty conquerors, that over-run nations, Fi 
and put all into hurry and confuſion to enlarge their 
bounds and territories. How unnatural are theſe I nd t. 
things to chriſtianity ! Never any thing in the world i in the 
ſo contrary to chriſtianity, as wars, commotions, exaſ- Ml Six 
perations and confuſions, ton: 
Thirdly, If we profeſs ourſelves to be chriftians ; I fiir c: 
then let us take care to govern our ſpirits, and rule ¶ bunt 
our tongues, and to direct our actions according to 1 
here 


our profeſſion. For, we have no religion, if we do 
not theſe things. At leaſt, let us take care to be in- more. 


nocent, and harmleſs: and eſpecially, how we uſe de ch. 
our 
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our tongues, - For, St, James hath told us what a 
world of miſchief comes by the tongue; that it is a 
little minder; but full of deadly poiſon ; and doth fet 
an fre, and is ſet on fire of hell, Jam. iii. 8. But, this 
is the miſchief too; that the tongue doth expreſs the 
ſenſe of the mind : for, out of the abundance of the 
heart, the mouth ſpeaketh, Mat. xii. 34. And men 
ſhew their ſpirits by their words and actions. If the 
heart were free from rancour, malice, and ill-will ; 
the miſcarriage of the tongue would be very rare, 
and would be much leſs : for, then, there would be 
no ill intended. But, men do greatly diſparage 
themſelves by ſudden, rafh, and inconſiderate ſpeech- 
es. By nothing can a man ſooner diſcover an un- 
chriſtian frame of ſpirit, than by an ungoverned and 
unbridled tongue. 

Fourthly, Let us ſtill remember, when there is a- 
ny occaſion of diſpute, or debate, that we are under 
the obligation of chriſtians : and let any man rather 
chooſe to abate of his right, than to loſe his charity. 

Fifthly, From hence we ſee that peace-makers and 
reconcilers are the men that do truly chriſtian offices; 
and that the contrary ſort are the devil's inſtruments 
in the world. 

Sixthly, Government, we ſee, hath a good founda- 
tion: for, it keeps all in peace, and binds men to 
fair carriage, and good behaviour : upon which ac- 
count it is of mighty uſe in the world. 

Laſtly, Whoſoever hath not a penny to beſtow, 
whereby he may expreſs his charity ; yet he may be 
more charitable, than if he gave pounds, For, it is 
the choiceſt piece of charity, to make fair interpre- 

9 tations, 
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tations, and to give allowance ; to make candid con- 
ſtruction of mens actions; to afford civil and cour- 
teous behaviour, to be converſant and complacent. 
Theſe things tend to maintain leve and good-rwill a- 
mong men; than which there is nothing more cre- 
ditable to the chriſtian religion; nor any thing more 
ſubſervient to the great end of mutual edification. 80 
that this argument doth extend itſelf to all perſons: 
and a man may be tranſcendently charitable, as to 
the moſt ſublime acts thereof, tho he have not one 
penny ; if he be a man of a fair carriage, one that 
affords equal and candid conſtruction, and. takes 
things in good part; is affable, courteous, in al 
things accountable, and ready to give ſatisſaction; 
and one that does all that lies in him, to maintain 
love, and good-will in the world. This man is of 
a moſt chriſtian temper, and charitable in the moſt 
excellent ſenſe. 

You fee how many arguments I have ſuggeſted, 
to engage men to humanity, courteſy, and univerſal 
charity; ſo as if it were poſſible, to promote a gene- 
ral reconciliation in the whole creation of God, — 
Now by humanity, fair carriage, and ſuitableneſs of 
diſpoſition, a man doth gain a general intereſt ; and 
this is an argument to a man's ſelf. Alſo, in acting 
thus, he doth act according to the true genius of hu- 
man nature. For, there is in man, a ſecret genius to 
humanity z a biaſs that inclines him to 4 regard of 
all of his own kind. For, whatſoever ſome have 
ſaid, man's nature is not ſuch an untoward thing 
(unleſs it be abuſed) but that there is a ſecret /ym- 


pathy in human nature, with virtue and honeſty ; 
With 
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with fairneſs and good behaviour ; which pives a 
man an intereſt even in bad men ; and whereby they 
are even before they are aware, inclined to reverence 
and honour ſuch a perſon. And tho' through paſſi- 
on, and intereſt, and bad cuſtom, they are put off 
from the practice of it; yet they cannot but approve 
it, and them that practiſe it; upon which account, it 
is obſerved by the wiſe man, that they who retain 
their innocency, and live according to the principles 
of human nature, they are juſtified in the judgment 
of ſuch perſons, from whoſe humour, and practice, 
they do altogether depart. Wherefore, we niay de- 
teſt and reject that doctrine which ſaith, that God 
made man in a. late o war. Undoubtedly, man, if 
he have not abuſed, himſelf, is the mildeſt creature 
under heaven. Man is a ſaciable creature, delights 
in company and.converfe :- and, by conception of 
notions, and power of utterance, is fitted, for conver- 
ation. It is. delightful for oye man to ſee the face of 
another; for; a: man ſees another e, another of the 
lame kind, (all being made by the ſame exemplar ; 
after the image of God:) and, a man would not, on 
any terms, be. in the, world, with creatures below 
him; which would be preſence, but not converſe, 
It is not more pleaſurable to ſee the ſun, after a cold 
dark night; than it is chearing and reviving, in the 
darkneſs and confuſion of our thoughts, to refreſh 
our mind by preſence and enjoyment of a perſon we 
love. But, nothing ſpoils the nature of man, as to 
converſe, more than falſe zeal, What can we think 
of the uncharitable, envious, malicious, ſpiteful ? 


Of theſe who are quarrelſome, contentious, litigious : 
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214 The obligations and advantages of goad-will, 

of thoſe who are revengeful, implacable ? cruel, 
burdenſome, intolerable ? ſelfiſh ; who care for no 
body beſides themſelves ? given up to paſſion; 
wrathful, furious ? traducers, defamers of others, 
backbiters ? who plot, contrive to deſtroy er religi- 
ons ſake 3 are barbarous, inhuman, bloody, to ſerve 
ends of religion? Tantum, religis! &c. ls this the 
religion of Chriſt? Is ſuch a religion worth having ? 
Is not good nature which a man is born to, a better 
thing ? 1s not the virtue heathens have applauded 
and practiſed, far more valuable ? Yet ſome 
who pretend to religion, are ſuch. But they muſt 
change their nature, or lay aſide the profeſſion. It 
this be religion; what is worſe ? Common 
good nature makes men innocent, harmleſs, inoffen- 
five, converſable. If the party's religion doth not 
this, at leaſt; it is ſomething elſe in the place of re- 
ligion. We fay it of ſome, that they are the worſe for 
their religion; otherwiſe, good natur d perſons. . How 
ſtrange is it, that any ſhould be ſo miftaken, as in 
purſuit of their religion, to do ſuch things as reaſon 
is againſt, and nature ſtartles at ? 

Now to draw up all in a concluſion. We are all 
of us, in reſpect of one another, free, abſolute and 
independent; having our own proper employment, 
and concernment, both for time, and for eternity : 
and it may be ſaid of us all, in this reſpect, we are 
our own maſters ; and muſt ſtand or fall by our own 
actions: but we have not liberty ts judge, and paſ; 
ſentence upon our fellow-ſervants, Rom. xiv. 4. neither 
have we ought to do with each other, ſave only 
to do for one another all the good we can ; and to 

receive 
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receive from each other, what good we may, We 
have nothing to do to uſurp authority, and tyrranize 
in God's family ; or to beat our fellow ſervants, Luke 
xii. 45. Vea, our ſeveral relations each to other, 
lay a new foundation of mutual good offices, and 
payment of reſpect. And we may do good, and re- 
ceive good from each other more ways than one. 
That is true, which God ſaid to Moſes : I have made 
thee a Cad to Pharaoh, Exod. vii. 1. A man to a 
man, is, in a ſenſe, in the place of God. When God 
made a ſecond, it was (in his intention) to be a help 
to the firſt, We may, and ought to be helpful to 
each other ; and if we were as we ſhould be, we ſhould 
be the better provided for, the more people there 
were, and the more men we had in the world. As 
particularly: — By counſel and advice ; in caſe 
of ignorance, uncertainty, and inexperience : for, 
ſome have knowledge in ſome things, and others in o- 
ther. And herein we may be greatly profitable each 
to other : By adminiſtring comfort, and encour- 
agement to one another, in caſe of entanglement, and 
ſuffering :— Allo, in a way of ſupplement, where 
we are inſufficient, either to bear our burden, or diſ- 
charge our duty: upon which account it is ſaid, 200 
is him that is alone : for, if he fall, there is none to help 
him up. Tis well ſpoken of Seneca in this caſe : 
« A man is fo made for ſociety, and it is ſo uſeful 
for men, to join themſelves to each other, that 
there is no man (he ſays) to whom it is not better 
* to be with any body, than always by himſelf, alone.” 
But, to do une another harm; and, to receive harm 
from each other, in any kind whatſoever ; I ſay this ; 
it 
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it is violent, and unnatural, in reſpect of the purpole 


and intention of God's creation. For, the ' apoſtle 
tells us, that God made, of one blood, all the* nations f 


the earth, Acts xvii. 26. We are as members of one 
family; ; and proceed from one ſtock. And from hence 
there is a foundation laid, of mutual good offices; 
and to do otherwiſe, is violent, monſtrous, and un- 
natural. It is to break through, and caſt off 
the ſuperadded obligation that is laid upon us, by the 
chriſtian religion, lt is to make the world leſs 
tolerable, habitable, and paſſable, than it is of 7t/elf. 
For, do we the beſt we can; the world is bad e- 
nough. And we fhall contribute to make times and 
places worſe ; if we do not diſcharge ourſelves. in 


mutual} good offices one towards another; or, at leaf; 


if we be grieyous one to another. 

From this which I have now ſuperadded to all 
that went before, you may underſtand that it is. with 
very great reafon that the apoſtle doth call upon us, 
to be kind; full of bawels and compaſſion z ready to gra- 
tify and forgive; that ſo we may be mutually helpful 
one to another; and, by the comfort that we afford 
to each other, make the times and places we live in, 
the better. 

Now, could J perſuade to bis; it would be as 
#ew Jeruſalem coming down from heaven; and the 
very angels deſcending among us; even thoſe ble/:4 


ſpirits that give God thanks for his grace and good- 
neſs towards men; and cry continually, glory to God 

on high, peace on carth; good-will to the ſans of men. — 

O bleſſed ſpirits that are free from that canker of en- 


Y and malice ! Who, tho they ſee man's nature ad- 
vanced 
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vanced above theirs, in the perſon of our Saviour: 
they are not aggrieved at it; but rejoice, and 
bleſs God, tor his goodneſs to mankind ! It is 
divine, heavenly, and angelical, to take delight in the 
good of others. Certainly, we are not well ſettled in 
our judgments, as to this point of religion; which 
makes us ſo negligent in our duty, It is too much 
the practice of the world; every man to be for himſelf, 
and to leave God to be for us all. We generally 
practiſe ſo weakly and uncertainly in this matter; as 
if we had not conſidered the obligation that chriſtia- 
nity lays upon us to this duty. Whereas, it is abſo- 
lutely and indiſpenſibly neceſlary, that whoſoever pro- 
ſeſſeth the faith of the goſpel, ſhould live in univer/al 
love and good=will, And, if any man find himſelf a- 
verſe hereto, and hard to be ſatisſied, in caſe of of- 
fence, and provocation; I will yet further ſupperadd 
three great miſchiefs that will follow upon it. 

Firſt, We do not at all expreſs our participation f 
the goadneſs of God, in Chriſt, 

Secondly, If we carry in our breaſts, any al-will, 
malice, or diſpleaſure, againſt any one ; it is an ar- 
gument that we ourſelves are net forgiven of God, 
For, did we believe that we ourſelves were forgiven 
of God, we ſhould afford to do the like, and to for- 
give our brother. 

Thirdly, By this means we * unqualify and in- 
diſpoſe ourſelves for forgiveneſs, and ta believe the par- 
don of our fins at the hand of God. For, that which 
the pſalmiſt ſaith, P.. I. 21. Thou thoughteſt that 1 
was altogether fuch a one as thyſelf, proves often among 
men, And Vat which a man approves and allows 
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in himſelf, he will attribute and, aſcribe unto God, 
No ill natura people think welF of God. If a may 
allow himſelf to live in ill-will, and to entertain dic. 
pleaſure, and thoughts and purpoſes of revenge; he 
will think that God, having all power, and being 
more offended by us, than we are by one another, 
will certainly be avenged of us. And, I will never 
believe that an ill · natured man, one that lives in ma- 
lice and diſpleaſure, one that hath thoughts of re- 
venge, and one that aggravates injuries, can think 
that God will pardon him. For, if we do believe that 
God hath pardoned us; it will engage us to pardon 
one another. 

And, further: let it be conſidered, that we, that 
are ſometimes prejudiced by others, may at other 
times do a prejudice ourſelves; accidentally, if not 
deſignedly. And, as we would deſire that a man 
ſnould either wholly forgive, or ſit down with mode- 
rate ſatisfaction; in like manner, ſhould we deal 
with our brother that hath offended. us. For, who 
is it that hath not at ſome time or other tranſgreſs d 
and given an offence ? Therefore, let us not too 
long inſiſt upon an injury, nor too long remember it. 
The noble philoſopher ſaith, * Tis a more generous 
ce thing to overlook and take no notice of an injury, 
© than to pardon it.” And, if we would ſecure our- 
ſelves ; it is beſt ſo to do; for, if we ſeem to reſent 
an injury, we make a perſon our enemy ; whereas, 
if we overlook it, or turn it off, by a candid con- 
ſtruction, we ſhall win and engage him, and he 
will think that we are better-natured than himſelf. 


N ays 
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Nay, further yet: by candid conſtruction, or by 
pverloating an injury, we ſhall fruſtrate-the ill deſign 
of him that intended us ill. Such a man muſt think 
with himſelf, how baſe a thing it is, to deſign harm 
towards ſo innocent, ſo harmleſs, and worthy a per- 
ſon, that will by his ingenuity, and candour, inter- 
pret an injury into a kindneſs, Whereas, if we be 
tao quick in our reſentment, we may make that 
an injury, which was none ; and fo diſturb ourſelves 
when we might have been quiet. For, certainly, if 
a man donſult his own eaſe, quiet and ſatisfaction, 
and will keep himſelf in a God-like frame and temper ; 
he will not live in malice, and ill-will, nor continue 
diſpleaſure, Nen | 
And thus I have done with this great argument, 
lt all bitterneſs, and wrath, and anger, c. be put a- 
way ; and, be ye kind, one to another, tender-hearted ; 
forgiving one another, even as God, for Chriſt's ſake, 
bath forgiven you, 
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DISCOURSE. LXXXIII. 


The excellence of a meek and quiet 
ſpirit. 


1 PET. iii. 4. 
The ornament of a meek and quiet ſpirit, which is in th: 
bt of God, of great price. 


1 Have ſpent a great deal of time, in erecting a fair 
and beautiful? fabrick ; a ſuperſtructure of love, 

and good-will'; of chriſtian charity. That I may 
not loſe my labour, I now return, and look a little 
after the better ſettlement of the foundation, For 
this purpoſe I have made choice of theſe words. All 
depends upon a good frame and temper of mind; 2 
meek and quiet ſpirit, which is in the fight of Gad, of 
great price; a thing, highly pleaſing and acceptable 
unto him. 

We find, it is in vain for any one, to. attempt to 
purge the ſtream, unleſs he firſt cleanſe the fountain. 
You mult begin at the ſpring- head. The heart is the 
principle of ation, Life begins there ; and motion 
is from thence. It is that which fir/t lives, and 1% 
dies. Our Saviour tells us that what proceeds out of 
the mouth, comes from the heart, and. ſo defiles a. man. 
For, from thence come evil thoughts, murders, blaſphe- 
mies, &c. Mat. xv. 18. And Mat. v. 28. our Savi- 


our tells us of the adultery of the heart, And Mit: 
5 xil, 
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xii. 34+; Out of the abundance of the heart, &c. And 
verſe 35+ A goed man, out of the good treaſury of his 
heart, bringeth farth good things, &c. Men ſhew their 
ſpirits by their words and actions: and theſe are as 
they are meant, and intended. The greateſt per- 
formance in the life of man, is the government of his 
ſpirit. So Prov. xxv. 28. Prov. xvi. 32. He that is 
ſny to anger, is better than the mighty : and he that 
ruleth bis own ſpirit, than he that taketh a city. He 
that doth ſubdue the motion of irregular paſſion, doth 
2 greater matter than he who conquers nations, or 
beats down walls and bulwarks. Therefore give me 
the man, of whom I may ſay ; this is the perſon, who 
in e the true uſe of reaſon, (the perfection of human 
« nature) who, in the practice, and exerciſe of vir- 
* tus, {its accompliſhment) hath brought himſelf 
into ſuch a temper as is con- natural to thoſe prin- 
« ciptes, and warranted thereby.” Of all other men, 
I may ſay, that they have neglected their chief buſi- 
neſs ; and have forgot the great work that was in 


their hand ; and what ought chiefly to be done in the 


world, For, the greateſt thing that lies upon every 
one to do, is the regulating of his own mind, and 
ſpirik. And he that hath not done this, hath been in 
the world to little purpoſe. For, this is the buſineſs 
of life; to inform our underſtandings, to refine our 
ſpirits 3 and, then, to regulate the actions of our 
lives : to ſettle, 7 ſay, ſuch a temper of mind, as is 
agreeable to the dictates of ſober reaſon : and con- 
ſtituted by the graces of the divine ſpirit, 

Now that I may give you an account of this in the 
text, this meek and quiet ſpirit ; I muſt do it, by look- 
ing into the ſtate and operation of it. Through 
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Through mot a man 'bath altucyt fair weathes 
within. Through meekneſs, he gives no many 
of offence 5 or U Hurbance any where abroad. 2 in 
particular, I may ſay theſe ſeveral things of a 
and quiet ſpirit. 7.913 
Firſt, There j is 10 ungrounded en 3 ho Wan 
ous motion; no exorbitancyz nothing of fury. — M. 
perplexity if mind, nor over-thoughtfulneſs. Men 
that are thus diſquieted, know not what to do, can 
give no anſwer, nor can reſolve on any thing. 
No confuſion of thought ; for that is darkneſs within, 
and brings men into ſuch diſorder, that they know 
not what is before them. M eagerneſs of defire ; 
no impetuolity. They do not ſay with her, in the 
ſcripture, give me children, or elſe die, Gen. xxx. 1, 
No reſpect to God, or man, will quiet or moderate 
ſuch ſpirits, if they have not what they are bent up- 
on. No inordinacy of appetite ; but ſo as al- 
ways to be governed according to the meaſures and 
rules of reaſon and virtue. No partiality, or 
ſelfiftattery. One of a meek ſpirit, does not over- 
value himſelf. Thoſe of the contrary temper, are 
always putting themſelves into a fool's paradiſe ; 
conceiting above what there is ſenſe or reaſon for. — 
No impotent ſelf-will, He that gives way to ſelf-wil, 
is an enemy to his own peace, and is the great diſ- 
turber of the world: he is an-anti-God ; impoſeth u- 
pon God himſelf ; and is within no law. And, 
(in the laſt place) no fond ſelf-love. All theſe are 
verities of this meek and quiet ſpirit, And theſe are 
great things, and tend to happineſs ; are ſuitable 


to our ſtate ; becoming the relation we ſtand in to 
God, 
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God, and to one another. The meek in temper are 
freed from all thoſe internal diſpoſitions that cauſe a 
great deal of unquietneſs in the world: For, as miſ- 
chievous as the world either is, or is thought to be; 
our ſufferings rom abroad, all the: injuries that we 
meet with from without, are neither ſo great, nor ſa 
frequent, as the annoyances that ariſe from diſcompo- 
ſure of our own minds and from inward: malignity., I 
ſay, that they who complain ſo much of the times, and 
of the world, may learn this; that the ſufferings from 
injurious dealings from any without ut, are nothing 
in compariſon to thoſe we find from within, For, 
this inward malady doth altogether diſable the fen- 
ces and ſuccoutrs of reaſon. This is a conſtant ma- 
lady; and by this, ſelf-enjoyment is made very un- 
certain. 'This is the f thing, that through meel- 
nfs of ſpirit, we are always in a calm; have fair 
weather within our own breaſts ; and do arrive to 2 
good ſtate of health, and ſettlement, 

Secondly, Through this meetneſs. of ſpirit, there is 
good carriage and behaviour towards others. The 
meek are never injurious, or cenſorious; but are rea- 
dy to take in good part, and make the beſt conſtruc- 
tion that the caſe will bear. They will account o- 
ther mens faults, rather their infirmity, than their 
crime ; and they look upon the harm done them by 
others, to be rather inadvertency, than deſign ; ra- 
ther contingent ill accidents, than bad meaning. — 
The meek man is a good neighbour, a good friend; 
a credit to religion, one. that governs himſelf ac- 
cording to reaſon, makes no injury by any miſcon- 
ſtruction; and in caſe of any wrong done, fits _ 

wit 


— 
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with eaſy ſatisfation;——— How much do mes 
differ, upon account of moderation, meekneſs and fair. 
neſs' We find, upon our ordinary application to 
fome perſons, that they will admit any reaſonable 
and fair propoſal; be ready to hear and take in good 
part; are of eaſy acceſs, fair conditioned, eaſy. to 
be intreated: but others there are of ſo bad a condi- 
tion; that you may come twenty times to them, be- 
ſore you find them in a good mood, or fit to be dealt 
withal. They are ſeldom in ſo good à diſpoſition 
that an indifferent propoſal may be made to them. 
But for thoſe that are ot meek and quiet, ſpirits, I may 
ſay of ſuch perſons, either that they are very ready to 
grant what is deſired: or elſe, if they do deny, it 
hall be upon ſuch grounds of reaſon as will ſatisfy, 
But becauſe things are beſt known by their con- 
traries; I will ſhew you who thoſe perſons are, oi 
whom it cannot be ſaid, that they are of meek and qui · 
et ſpirits ; to wit, the proud, the arrogant, inſolent, 
haughty, preſumptuous, ſelf-confident, and aſſuming. For 
| theſe are boiſterous, ſtormy, tempeſtuous, clamorous. 
Theſe perſons: will put themſelyes and others, 25 
much as they can, into a flame. Theſe are the dil- 
turbers of mankind : and their neighbours are rid of 
a burden, when they are removed. What forms and 
rempeſis are in the world natural, the/e are in the world 
moral. Earthquakes, ſtorms, and tempeſts, do not 
ly more heavy upon the world natural, than thele 
men do upon the world of mankind. But, meeine/s 
doth ſo qualify the ſoil, where it is; that all the - 
ral virtues will there thrive and praſper ; ſuch as 2 


mility, modeſty, patience, ingenuity, candaur. But _ 
| lic, 
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lie, and enty, are the worſt of vices; being the 
greateſt degeneracy, and participation of the deviliſh 
rr. 7 heſe nave no place in this cet and quiet 
bir. d b 
1 Lait Ladd that an ill-natured perſon, is altogether 
ancapable of bappineſs. If, therefore, it hath been any 
one's lot, either to have been born, or bred to an ill- 
natire ; I ſay. in this caſe, he is more concerned to 
apply a remedy, than he that hath received a deadly 
wound, or is. bodily ſick, hath to apply himſelf to 
the chirurgeon, or to the phyſician, leſt his wound or 
diſeaſe ſhould prove mortal. For, theſe inward ma- 
ladies will otherwiſe prove fatal to his ſoul : and the 
only remedy to be applied, is /e/f-refleftion, due conſi- 
deration, feif- examination, and the exerciſe and practice 
virtue. 

Obſerve, now, the incompetency of the world's 
judgment. How fond and partial is the world, who 
do applaud the great diſturbers of mankind, ſuch as 
make havock and deſolation in the family of God, 
bring in confuſion, and turn all into — | 
giving to ſuch as theſe, titles of honour ; naming them 
conquerors, and vifortous perſons ] How fond, (I ſay) 
and partial is the world; who do fo magnify the 
fame of high-ſpirited, turbulent, ſelf-will'd perſons. ! 


thinking them men of courage and reſolution ; and, 


on the other hand ; accounting the innocent and 
harmleſs, to be perſons of no ſpirit or activity. 
Whereas, the greateſt /ign of power, and braveſt per- 


formance in the life of man, is ts govern his own ſpirit, 


and to ſubdue his paſſions. And, this, if the ſcripture 
may give judgment, is the greateſt ornament belong- 
Vor. IV. P ing 
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ing to a man, and that which is the moſt valued by 
God, from whoſe judgment there is no appeal. 7}: 
ornament of a meek and quiet ſpirit, which is in the ſight 
of God of great price. And, good old Jacob, when 
leaving the world, when about to bleſs his poſterity, 
he came to Simeon and Levi ; remembring their hor- 


rid cruelty, it puts him to a loſs, O my foul, come nit 


thou into their ſecret, for in s of cruelty are in 
their habitation, &c. Gen. xlix. 5, 6. Things are very 
differently accounted above and belotw,mm——And by 
this, it appears that the guiſe of the world, and the 


| fancy of men, are the moſt impotent and fond things 


imaginable. | 

And further yet, as to the judgment of ſcripture in 
this caſe. This is the true temper of religion, and 
propheſied of the geſpel. tate, Iſa. xi. 6. and lxv. 25. 
Our Saviour, in his beatitudes, Matt. v. begins with 
this ſpirit. And, that this is the temper that ſhall 
rule, and prevail, in the goſpel-/tate, conſult theſe 
ſcriptures, Eph. iv. 2. 1 Tim. vi. 11. A man cannot 
ſpeak a good thing, without meekneſs. If he ſpeaks 
of God, of matters of reaſon and religion, he ſpoils 
that which he meddles with, if he be not meet. For 
we mult in meetneſs inſtruct thoſe that oppoſe themſelves, 
2 Tim. ii. 25. No good notion will take place, ns 
good ſeed can be ſown, no plant will thrive ; every 
thing that is divine and heavenly, will vaniſh, if it 
be not ſettled by this temper, Fam. i. 21. and iii. 
13. Wha is a wiſe man, and endued with knowledge a- 
mong ft you; let him ſhew, out of @ good converſation, his 
works, with meekneſs of wiſdom ; wiſdom is not, but in 


conjunction with meekneſs, 1 Pet. iii. x5. There i- 
ng 
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no religious diſpoſition, or good converſation, where 
it is not. Adeekneſs muſt accompany all motions in 
religion, or elſe tis paſſion, or a man's own intereſt. 
Without this, we are out of God's way, and have 
not his bleſſing, P/a/. xxv. q. And this is that quali- 
fication that makes us capable of the promiſes of the 
goſpel ; tho this temper be accounted, by the in- 
competent world, a kind of ſheepiſhneſs ; and, ſuch 
as theſe, are thought to be perſons of no mettle nor 
ſpirit 3+ yet the holy ſpirit reckons otherwiſe. See how 
the ſcripture reckons of Moſes; of whom it is ſaid, 
be was the meekeſt man upon earth, Numb. xii. 3. and 
yet a perſon of great courage and reſolution. How 
doth he appear to Pharaoh, to his face ? tho? threat- 
ned by Phargoh, who was a man of the greateſt pow- 
er. How did he act in the greateſt dangers ? Yet, 
of this Hoſes, of whom the greateſt performances are 
recorded, it is ſaid, that he was the meekeſt man upon 
earth, We read of the Maſſias, that the ſpirit of the 
Lerd ſhall reſt upon him; the ſpirit of counſel and might. 
With righteouſneſs he ſhall judge the poor; and reprove 
with equity, for the meek of the earth, Iſa. xi. 2. and 
Ixi, 1. Theſe are acts of authority and fotber; and 
thus is the Maſſiab declared. Conſider alſo that St. 
Paul uſeth the meekneſs of our Saviour for an argu- 
ment to perſuade others to that temper. 7 beſeech you 
by the meekneſs and gentleneſs of Chriſt, 2 Cor. x. 1. 
And Mat. xi. 29. our Saviour faith, learn of me; for 
Jam meek and low!y in heart. From all that I 


| have (aid, it doth appear very reaſonable, that we 


ſhould appeal from the judgment and ſentence of 


worldly ſpirited men, who applaud perſons that are 
F 2 of 
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of ventrous undertakings, of fierce reſalutions, of Impt- 
tent paſſions, and unreaſonable affe#tions. 

Wherefore let every man, in the firſt place, look 
after his home work ; what he hath to do at home, to 
eſtabliſh in himſelf a due frame and temper of mind; 
for, till this be done, he is not fit to walk abroad, or to 
have to do with others. When this -is done, then 
there will be patient forbearanco and making allowance. 
This is that which the apoſtle adviſeth, Gal. vi. 1. 
Brethren, if any man be overtaken in a fault; ye | which 
are ſpiritual, reſtore ſuch an one, in the ſpirit of meckneſs, 
conſidering thyſelf, left thou alſo be tempted. If any one 
do us an injury, and tranſgreſs, let us make him that 
allowance that God makes vs ; let us make him an 
abatement for the weakneſs of bis nature, and for the 
multiplicity of his principles; for that government that 
he is charged withal, It may be, he may be at odds 
with himſelf, and his inferior appetites in rebellion 
and confuſion : and it muſt be ſome time before he 
can recover himſelf, and bring things into order a- 
gain in his family. God allows for this ; and we 
ſhould allow for it, in one another. 

Tis neceſſary, whenever-we have to do with one 
another, thit there ſhould be given fair allowance, 
and conſideration of mens infirmities, tempers, and 
conſtitutions. © For, it is a very hard thing, for a man 
to work off hee. The cholerick are of quick and 
haſty apprehenſion, and readily do reſent. The feg- 
matich are more dull and flow, and do not - fo -readily 
conſider, they muſt have leiſure, and time, and what 
is ſaid muſt be often repeated: and you muſt repre- 


ſent What you have to ſay, with all advantage. 2 
ey 
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they that are of ſanguine and melancholy conſtitutions, 
do not fit each other. That which is pleaſing to one 
is grievous to the other. The pleaſantneſs of the 
one, is not ſuitable to the- ſeriouſneſs of the other. 
The melanchaly temper muſt have time and leiſure; 
the ſanguine temper doth all preſently. Therefore 
we muſt bear with one another, in thoſe things 
wherein we differ, if no moral evil be there; Take 
every man at the beſt, and you will find him good for 
ſome purpoſes. Therefore bear with. hum, wherein 
he is weak. *Tis anmaniy to take any one at a diſ- 
advantage, and very unchriſtian to take any man. at 
the worſt . I here are incident offences. Some- 
times things fall out ſo croſly, that one could not have 
imagined, Tho' the thing might be well intended, 
yet it may happen for the worſe. There are 
ordinary miftakes ; ſometimes of the things (in taking 
one thing or another: ) ſometimes of the agent's part, 
and ſometimes of the patient's ſide. We ourſelves 
are often miſtaken ; and we acknowledge it, and ſay 
we would not have done this or that, if we had once 
thought, or imagined, as things are fallen out. 
Therefore, we mult give allowance, when men mi/- 
zake, There are ſudden apprebenſeeps, which 
!hould be allowed for. Some are too quick, and con- 
ceit, before they have duly weighed, and conſidered ; 
and, tis a hard matter, to rectify a miſconceit, Job's 
friends failed, at firſt, They-were raſh in their firſt 
apprehenſions, and therefore they ran on, in their ſe- 
verity, cenſure, and harſh dealings, till God interpoſ- 
ad. Therefore, take heed of the firſt ſtumble, for, 
tis ominous or, at beſt, @ good ſtep is loft, He is a 

„ os. perſon 
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perſon very ingenuous, that, upon ſhewing, will va- 
ry from his firſt thoughts; for, if once men have ta- 
ken up an ill opinion, tis hard to ſatisfy them: by 
reaſon of which, many men run on in an error, and 
purſue their firſt fault. 

Theſe are conſiderations that I offer, for fair and 
equal conſideration, one of another : for mutual patience, 
and fair allawance. And theſe things never were, 
but in this fixed frame and temper of ſpirit, recom- 
mended. in the text. 

But, now on the other hand: there are ſome per- 
ſons that are always murmuring, complaining, and 
finding fault: never pleaſed themſelves, nor, plea- 
fing others: that either are provoting, or provoted; 
both which are to be condemned. I will not pro- 
voke, becauſe I will leave no body leſs himſelf than 
I found him ; he ſhall not be ſo much the worſe for 
my company and acquaintance : I will not be pro- 
voked, becauſe I will not diſorder myſelf, por loſe 
the compoſure of my own mind; than which, no- 
thing without me can be more valuable. 

There ſeems to be an enmity to peace and quiet- 
neſs in ſome diſpoſitions. Theſe are malicious and 
turbulent ſpirits ; whoſe pleaſure is, to make diſturb- 
ance : who were never taken with the beauty of order, 
nor ever taſted the fweet of peace, nor framed them- 
ſelves to duty, and obedience, What ſhould ſuch do 
in heaven, where all is order, and harmony? They 
are only fit for the infernal hurry ; company for 
fiends and devils, whom they exactly reſemble, In 
hell is darkneſs, perplexity, confuſion. They lead 2 
helliſh life, who always are guarreling, contradicting, 

traducing 
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traducing. ' Yet, ſome applaud themſelves in this, 
And, can they delight in the preſence of a good and 
merciful God, of a compaſſionate Saviour in the har- 

, mony of a heavenly quire, who have not been ac- 
quainted with charity, nor exerciſed in love, and 
good-will ? No. They will not reliſh ſuch company 
nor endure their employment, They muſt, firſt, be 
diſcharged of their malignity, altered in temper, re- 
conciled to righteouſneſs, naturalized to things of the 
heavenly ſtate, before that place can make them hap- 
py. For, place, condition, and employment, unſuitable 
to diſpoſition, are burdenſome, and cannot afford con- 
tent or ſatisfaction: ſince to hearts eaſe and ſettle- 
ment, all things muſt be proportionable, and accom- 
modate, They flatter themſelves greatly; they 
groſly cheat, and abuſe themſelves, who think of ad- 
mittance into God's bliſsful preſence hereafter, or in- 
to the ſociety of bleſſed angels, and glorified ſouls, 
whoſe minds are not, in this preparatory ſtate, diſ- 
charged of ſelfiſhneſs and partiality, which make men 
importune, troubleſome, and very unpleaſing company. 
For, the pleaſures of eternity, are mental and intel- 
lectual, delightſome, and ſatisfactory, without mole- 
ſtation, or canteſt. 
Man, is, in a fort, elo de ſe, by harbouring diſplea- 
ſure in his breaſt, He makes himſelf uneaſy, by e- 
vil ſurmiſes, and diſcontents. If one deſigned to do 
2 man the greateſt miſchief imaginable, one would 
contrive to raiſe in him jealouſy and ſuſpicion 5; to be- 
get in him malice, ill- will, diſpleaſure ;, provoke him 
to envy, and to malign others: he will, then lead the 
lite of a fiend of darkneſs, The malignity of his 
own 
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own breaſt will more corrode him, than the ſharp. 
eſt humours that can inſeſt the bod, 

It lies upon every one, to ſtudy himſelf, to reQiſy 
his own temper ; and where, by conſtitution, we are 
anclined to that which reaſon, or religion cannot ap- 
prove; there, care is to be taken, to amend ſuch in- 
clination, and to govern, it by rules. of virtue: as one 
replied, when a phyſiognomer reported him vicious 
in ſeveral inſtances : Thus (ſaid he) I am, by bo- 
6. dily conſtitution: but, by the power of my ming, 
c theſe things are ſubject to my reaſon,” Twere a 
reproach to a man, if a phyſiognomer, by viewing his 
countenance, or an aſtrologer, by caſting his nativity, 
ſhould tell 20 bat he is, in reſpect of the principles cf 
his mind; or what be will. do, upon a moral ac- 
count. If ſo, what effect is there gf principles of 
reaſon ? of grounds of religion and conſcience ? of 
meaſures of virtue, and rules of prudence ? If 
by ſtudy, exerciſe, and good uſe of himſelf, man bg 
not better than when he came at firſt into the world; 
if there be neither improvement, nor refinement 
what effect is there of chriſtianity ? 

Now, I do purpoſely challenge, as enemies to chri- 
ſtianity, peeviſhneſs, frowardneſs, mal- contentedntſi, 
which are the more dangerous evils, becauſe men 
warrant themſelves in them; ſuppofing there is cauſe 
for their diſcontent, and that they are juſtifiable in it, 
80 Jonah, (chap. iv. ver. 9.) I do well to be angry. 
This is the caſe of ungoverned minds, and cholerick 
conſtitutions. 

Thoſe who tranſgreſs in their rage and fury; 


when they return to themſelves, and to the uſe of ſo- 
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ber reaſon, either find cauſe to be -aſhamed, and to 
wiſh they had kept in better compaſs (which is the 
recovery of good nature, or virtue z) or elſe, loſe 


tdemſelves upon this occaſion, and become more im- 
modeſt, and unreaſonable, and more ſettled and con- 


firmed in naughtineſs. For, good nature, and the e- 


ſecls of it, in man, are the /4;/ wherein the ſeeds of 
virtue being ſown, will grow and thrive. But, let a 
man degenerate into hard heartedneſs, or cruelty; 
virtue becomes a ſtranger to ſuch a conſtitution, We 
have woful examples what nionſters of rational agents 
en a-moral account, ſome men become, by unnatural 
uſe of themſelves; wrought quite off, from all inge- 
nuity, candor, ſweetneſs; unlike themſelves, what 
they were formerly known to be. There are indeed 
many ways of miſcarrying ; for, there are ſails of 
vices e but, if a man would at once ſpoil his nature, 
raze his very foundation, and abſc)utely indiſpoſe 
himſelf to all acts of virtue; let him allow himſelf in 
frowardneſs, peeviſhneſs, mal- content; let him con- 
ceive diſpleaſure in his breaſt ; let him bear ill-will. 
live in envy, malice, and out of charity, 1 John iv. 8. 
For, ſince Gad is love, this temper is moſt abhorr ent 
to him. So as that he only can dwell in God, who dwells 
in love, ver. 16. | 
By diſcompoſure of mind, a perſon is unfit to attend 
upon God, and incapable of enjoying him. The 
mind that doth contemplate God, muſt be God-lite. 
'Tis only the quiet and ſerene mind that can contem- 
plate God, and enjoy him: for, God will not dwell 
where violence aud fury is, We read that God was 
not in the fire, nor in the whirl-wind, nor in the earth- 
quake, but, in the fill voice, I Kings xix, 11. And, 


| diſtemper of the mind : 
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And, as we are not fit to r 
enjoy him; ſo likewiſe, not to enjoy ourſelves. 
ſuch a temper, we have not the free uſe of our rea. 
ſon, nor any true content. For, what is all the world 
to a troubled and diſcompoſed mind? Therefore, give 
me ſerenity of mind, calmneſs of thought: for, theſe 
are better enjoyments than any thing without us, 
Therefore, for theſe things, will I daily praiſe God: 
—— —— for upholding the foundation of reafon and 
underſlanging, which are ſo much in danger, by the 
for continuing me 
in the privilege of liberty and freedom (for, hereby l 
can preſent God with a free-will-offering, and bring 
unto him the conſent of my mind :) and, for giving 
me power of ſelf-enjoyment, and of taking content in 


| myſelf. One may have much in the world as to right 


and title; and yet, have nothing as to power of ſelf- 
enjoyment. For, in the caſe of miſgovernment, by 
luſt, paſſion, and ſelf-will ; we diſpoſleſs ourſelves of 
oui ſelues, and all that we may call ours. 

Tis a ſinful temper, to be hard to pleaſe ; and 
ready to take offence, It is grievous to thoſe about 
us ; and we ſhall ſoon ſuffer for it : for, men will ſoon 
withdraw from unguiet and turbulent ſpirits. Solomon 
hath obſerved, that he that would have @ friend, mult 
behave himſelf friendly, Prov xviii. 24. But, theſe 
men are unacceptable every where ; eſpecially to 
thoſe that are under them (for, as for equals, and ſupe* 
riors, they will ſoon withdraw :) but every good mar 
will take care of thoſe that are under him. And, upon 
this head, I ſhall obſerve three or four things. 
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Firſt, That we ought to make the lives of all thoſe 
that live with us, as happy, and comfortable as we 
can, and their burdens as eaſy as may be. Let our 
advantages be never ſo much above theirs, and our 
power over them never ſo great; yet, we ſhould e- 
qually conſider things, and do as we would be done 
unto, if in their circumſtances. 

Conſider alſo, that things may as well be done with 
centleneſs, and by fair means, as otherwiſe : and, that 
things that are /o done, are done with pleaſure and 
latisfaction, and will better hold: For, things that are 
done by force, and with offence, will no longer laſt than 
that force continues. 

There is more care to pleaſe ; when men are not 
captious, peeviſh, froward, or eaſy to take offence, 
Men that are often angry, and for every trifle, in a 
little time, will be little regarded; and fo loſe the 


advantage of giving grave reproof. They will ſay, tis 
the manner of the perſon ; and, no one can help it: 


and ſo theſe perſons will be leſs conſidered, when 
they reprove with reaſon. Diſpleaſure (when there 
3 weighty reaſon for it) may prove to the offender a 
principle of reformation and amendment: but, haſty 


and paſſionate men, are not conſidered. Their fury 


is looked upon as a clap of thunder : and no one 
will much regard it. 

Take notice what care God hath taken, for the 
welfare and happineſs of thoſe that are inferiors, and 
under the power of others, The parent mut not 
provcke his children to wrath, Eph. vi. 4. Parents that 
have all authority over their children, muſt take care 
how they uſe it. be husband muſt not be bit- 
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ter againſt hit wife. He muſt give her no harſh 
language; but give honour to her as the weaker veſſel, 
1 Pet. iii. 7. Maſters mit render to their ſervants that 
which is juſt and equal: forbearing threatnings; know- 
ing that they have a maſter in heaven, Eph. vi. 9. Then 
for thoſe that labour for us, that are but for a day, and 
are gone again; Gd hath: required, that their wages 
be paid them : otherwiſe their cry will come up, into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabbaoth, James v. 4. Then, for 
firangers, that are without friends, relations, or ac- 
quaintance ; what care doth God take for them ? Be 
not forgetful to entertain flrangers, Heb. xitl. 2. Then 
for the widow, and the fatherle/s perſons, that are 
moſt helpleſs; what care hath God taken for them! 
So great, that he will be revenged on thoſe that wrong 
#hem, Exod, xxii; 22, 23, 24. and, on the contrary, 
will reckon thoſe to have pure religion and undefried, 
that-ſhall vi/it the widows and fatherleſs in their afftic- 
tion, James i. 27. 

This is the rule. The lower any one's condition 15, 
in the world; by ſo much the more he is pitiable ; and 
fo much the greater care ſhould we take, to eaſe him : he 
having burden enough upon him, without any other 
addition to his miſery. 

I will conclude this diſcourſe with threerules. Who- 
ſoever will do his work, with fair words ; I would 
not have him chid into it. I would never blame a- 
ny one, for common incideneies, ſuch as might befar 
myſelf, or any one elſe : nor ever blame any one, for 
not 1 that, wherein he had not particular direc- 
tion. You will ſay, theſe are low things, to be 


- —— in a pulpit, But, let them be as /ow as they 


will : 
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will ; the diſorder of our anne. many times, is occa- 
ſoned for want of them: And, great diſquietneſs is 
occaſioned in many families, for want of that peace- 


able temper, which my text "ſpeaks « of, 
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The effect, intent, and iſſue of religion. 
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PS A L M. xviii. 21, 22g 23. 


Fir I have kept the 'ways of the Lord : and have not 
wickedly departed from my Gad. For ail bis judg- 

ments were before me : and I did not put away his 
ſtatutes from me. I was alſo upright before him e and 
1 * myſelf from mine iniguity. ix 


An now to give you an-account of the 2 and 
282 of religion in the ſulject. If we would 
not be impoſed upon, let us take juſt meaſures. 
The text tells us, what judgment we are to make of 
religion, and religious perſons : and by it, we may learn 
how to guide ourſelves with judgment, in a matter 
of the higheſt nature. v:z. if we proceed by the rule 
which in the ſchools we call a demonſtration by the ef- 
fect; which I take to be the beſt : as for inſtances 
if you come to prove there is a God ; the beſt ac- 
count is from the effect ; prove the cauſe, from the ef- 
fect : prove the being of a God, from the world that 
he hath made, and is his work ; ſo prove religion, 
from 
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from its operation ; a religious perſon, from what he 
does. And this is the way which our Saviour hath 
taught us: @ good tree bringeth forth good fruit, &c. 
Mat. vii. 17. For, we are in great danger of making 
falſe judgment, both concerning perſons and things, 
This we often find, that the world efteems a perſon 
of a pleaſant humour, and that hath a good aſſurance, 
à good put-off, and value for himſelf ; eſpecially if 
he be a man of a ready wit ; and, that ſuch a man 
ſhall meet with reſpect and reputation much above 
what there is ground for; and more a great dea 
than thoſe that are of far greater worth, of higher 
improvements, and better ſpirits. . Thus are men eſ- 
teemed, not ſo much from integrity and ſimplicity; 
not from pureneſs of mind, and exact walking, accord - 
ing to the difference of good and evil; but as they 
comply with ſeveral mens fancies and opinions. 
Now, I will make uſe of my text, to deſcribe, and 
lay out a truly good man; one that is real in his reli- 
gion; one that keeps the ways of the Lord, &c. and 
that keeps himſelf from his iniquity. And, the better 
to explain myſelf, I muſt obſerve to you in the fir 
place, a different ſtate of men; à /tate of wickeanejt 
and ſin, when evil prevails : and @ flate of religion 
when goodneſs and virtue take place. And theſe tus 
differ, in degree, as heaven and hell. (For it is a great 


miſtake for us to think, that all of heaven, or hell, is 


hereafter ; for both the ene, and the other, is, in mea- 


ſure and degree begun here. For, heaven, and bel, 


are not ſo much @ place, as a flate. They that are 
reconciled to God, in the frame and temper of theit 


minds, and that live according to the law of " 
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the everlaſting and immutable rules of goodneſs, 
righteouſneſs, and truth; may truly be ſaid 10 have 
legun heaven while they are upon earth. But, they who 
confound the difference of good and evil ; and who 
care not to approve themſelves to God; but do with- 
out difference or diſtinction: theſe are partakers of 
the devilzſþ nature; and are in the helliſh flate.) 

There may be weakneſſes, failings, miſtakes, miſ- 
apprehenſions, ſame errors in judgment and opinion; 
there may be falſe conceits, in ſome things, about re- 
ligion 3 and all theſe, within the flate of religion; 
where men are ſubſtantially honeſt, and mean God, 
goodneſs, and truth; and live in all good conſcience 
towards God. We read {Geneſis xx.) how God did 
apologize for Abi melech, though he was not altoge- 
ther without fault : for, he ought to have taken more 
care: but yet he was innocent, as to the great tranſ- 
greſſien, Pal. xix. 13. and, therefore, God ſaith, J 
tnow thou didſt it in the integrity of thy heart. So St. 
Paul doth alleviate his perſecution of the ſaints, As 
xvi. 9. I thought that I ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Feſus of Nazareth. And, 1 Tim. 
dre L 13. he ſaith, he obtained mercy, becauſe he did it i- 
gion, gnorantly, and in unbelief. Therefore we muſt con- 
tu clude, that none of thoſe things that I have named, 
great come within che compaſs of wickedly departing from 
ell, u Gd but, all thoſe that are ſincere in their religion, 
mea: may yet ſay, I have kept the ways of the Lord, &c. 

bell, FF And thus it is reported of thoſe good men and wo- 

© ale men that are upon record in holy ſcripture. Zecha- 
their nab and Elizabeth are both ſzid to walk in all the ta- 
aven, ¶ duter and ordinances of the Lord, blameleſs, Luke i. 6. 
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to fundamental knowledge. 


ao The act, imtant, and i ue of riligion. 
—— is this particular to them; but unto all gourd 
This is the teſtimony of all the worthies in the 

60 ent that they walked before the Lord in inte- 
grity.” And, this is religion, not in the notion only, nd 
- ſpeculation, but in power and in truth, Wherever 

it is Zefs, or otherwife, it i is with a double heart, not 
with a whole heart; as you read, Pſal. xii. 2. 50 in 
St. James, we read of u double minded man; Jam. iv. 
8. Religion is not fatisfied with a bare profeſſion 
and partial reformation. - This may be for other ends 
and purpoſes 3 and not out of love to God, and righ- 
But, we muſt harmonize with the nature, 
mind and will of God; and find a diſplacency and 
animoſity in our fouls, "apainſt evil: and this, from 
The love of righteouſneſs and goodneſs, And, therefore, 
to bring this home, being a matter of the greateſt 
conſequence, even that by which we muſt ſtand or 
fall: I will tell you that this fext is not hang in 
any of theſe caſes - 

Fil, In the caſe of fundamental eee 

- Secondly, In the caſe of rue neghs _ and careleſ- 
neſs. 

0 In the cal of voluntary eben to known i- 
9 wc 
I. It cannot be verified in the caſe of fundaments 
ignorance. I call it fundamental i Ignorance, in anſwer 
For, there is 4 knowledgt 
neceſſary to make a man good. I will not take upon 
me to determine the le that may be: but this 
certain; there is ſome degree of knowledge neceſſat 
to Ware a man good. Therefore, to inſtance in tue 


thin 85 Fiat are ft — neceſſary to religion and 
conſcience: 
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conſciente. I/, To know that there is a Cd; and 
that we all ought to reverence, adore, and worſhip 
him. God hath made men to know, that hets ; and, 
if they know that he is, they muſt know, that they 
ought to reverence, adore, and worſhip him. 24, 
They muſt have knowledge of tho/e great crimes which 
are againſt . God's honour ; which are again/t the 
frate of a creature ; and unworthy in reſpect of , God. 
And, this knowledge I hold fundamental, and indiſ- 
benſibie; and muſt be, wherever there is a capacity. 
And from this I can excuſe none but infants, and idi- 
ofs ; that are not come to the uſe of reaſon, or are 
deprived of it. All elſe may know that there is 4 
Cod, and may know the great inſtances of evil, ſuch as 
murder, adultery, blaſphemy, perjury, and the like. I 
might add a third inſtance ; which yet I do not men- 
tion with the like evidence as the former; to wit, 
that there will be rewards and puniſhments in the next 
world ; that God will ſooner, or later, judge the 
world, and controul the wickedneſs of it, and reward 
eminent virtue, and goodneſs. Such a belief as this, 
tho it be not equally knowable to the other two 3 
yet it is knowable, and is neceſſary for the encourag- 
ing of virtue, and diſcouragement of vice, and wick- 
edneſs. This is the fir? thing. Thoſe that are ig- 
norant of the things that are fundamentally neceſſary to 
religion, cannot ſay that they have kept the ways of the 
Lord; and have not wickedly departed from Gad. For, 
theſe have withedly departed from him; altho' they 
have no more than natural knawledge ; and thoſe 
Principles, with which at firſt; God created man. For, 
theſe things are manifeſt to all men: and all men arg 
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242 The effett, intent, and iſſue of religion, 
a law unto themſelves in theſe matters. And, there. 
fore, the apoſtle ſaith, that God is not far from every one 


of us, Acts xvii. 27. and that the inviſible things of 


God are clearly ſeen from the creation of the world, and 
thoſe things that he hath made, Rom. i. 20. So that 
they who deny his eternal power and godbead, are with- 


out excuſe. 
II. They who are greatly carelef and neglective of 


God, cannot ſay that they have kept the ways of the 


Lord, &c, For, two things are abſolutely neceſſary 
to the ſtate of religion; and wherein we ought to 
take great care; to wit, judgment of right, and con- 
ſcience to do accordingly. The judgment of what is 
right and wrong ; true, and falſe ; good, and evil; 
do require great care, diligence, and pains. Nay, 
let me ask you, what there is in the whole life of 


man that is valuable, or worthy, but doth require 


care, pains, induſtry, and diligence? Go over the ſeve- 
ral employments of the world. The husbandman 
plows, and ſows, and doth every thing neceſlary to 


his land, before he expects a crop. Take the mer- 


chant in the way of his trade; he walks from ea/t to 
we/?, and ſends his goods far and near, for the increaſe 
of his wealth, What diligence and care do men 
take, to preſerve lie, and to maintain themſelves in 
health and ſtrength, and provide for their families! 
to get an e/tate, and to keep it? We ſee, in every 
thing that is to be done for the concerns of this life, 
there is care and caution to be uſed. And, ſhall there 
be no care, no pains, no diligence, nor induſtry uſed, 
to govern our faculties ; to moderate our appeti tes, far 


the ſeveral uſes and purpoſes of religion, which is of * 
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The effeft, intent, and ae of religion. 243 
higheſt concernment of all others ? Wherefore, in 
the firſt place, to the fate of religion, and in order to 
uphold and maintain the ſame ; there muſt e care 
taken, to diſcern the difference between good and e- 
vil; true and falſe ; right and wrong. For theſe 
are the great points of religion. At the knowledge 
of theſe, religion begins. And this is every body's 
charge, according to his capacity, opportunity, and 
ability. And this is as neceſlary to preſerve us from 
cheats and impoſtures, as to know our liberty. Our 
firſt work is to eſtabliſh in ourſelves a throne of judg- 
ment, throughly to know and underitand our duty, 
and what is to be done, what to be avoided : and, 
then, in point of practice and choice, to obſerve this 
difference. And, it this be not done, our religion is 


to little purpoſe. For it comes all to one; net to 


make any difference in things, or not to obſerve that dif- 
ference. The fr/t thing in religion, is, to refine a 
man's temper : and the ſecond, to govern his practice. 
If a man's religiom do not this, his religion is a poor 
lender thing, and of little conſideration : *tis then, 
only a naked profeſſion, and fit to give him a deno- 
mination. I ſay, ſuch a man's religion is but of little 
value : for, it hath no efficacy, but, falls ſhort of the 
very principles of nature, For they do certainly and 
conſtantly attain their ſeveral effects. The ſun, the 
moon, the ſtars ; fire, air, earth, and water; theſe 
never fail to act according to their ſeveral principles, 
and to attain their ſeveral effects. The ſun, hath 
not failed for fix thouſand years, inſomuch, that 
we are {urer of its riſing and ſetting, than we are of 
ourſelves. Now, ſhall all the principles in infertor natur- 
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244 The ect, intent, and iſſue of religion. 
throughout the whole creation, regularly, conſtantly, 
and certainly attain their effects? And, ſhall there 
be only a failure in the principles of reaſon, and religi. 
en? gut to proceed. 
III. Whoſoever doth voluntarily conſent to known i- 
niguity; T am ſure, this text cannot be verified of 
ſuch a perſon. Men that do wittingly, and willing- 
ly conſent to that which their judgment tells them, 
at that time, is evil, are repreſented in ſcripture as 
inning with a high hand, and with a fliff neck, and 15 
reſiſt the holy ſpirit ; and to commit the great tranſgre/- 
ion, Jer. xvii. 23. Acts vii. 51. Pſal. xix. 13. Now, 
of theſe, the fit ſort never made any entrance into 
Teligion. As for the ſecond, if they do any thing wor- 
thy of religion, *tis rather by chance, than of choice. 
As for the third, they paſs into a clean contrary ſtate, 
The fir/? of theſe, to wit, thoſe that are fundamen- 
rally ignorant, they ſtumble at the very threſhold ; 
becauſe religion, in every degree, begins at ſome mea- 
ſure of knowledge ; for, can a blind man judge of co- 
Jours ? No more can a man that is fundamentally i- 
gnorant be ſaid to be religions, And, as for thoſe 
that are greatly careleſs, and neglective; it is uncer- 
tain what they will do, that do not act by rule, and 
upon conſideration. But, as for the third ſort ; 
thoſe that give their conſent to that which is evil, theſe 
paſs into the contrary late, and take a courſe to root 
out of their minds the very ſeeds of goodneſs that 
were ſown : for, ſo, contrary acts are apt to do. No 
habit doth abſolutely determine the act, tho? it doth 
greatly diſpoſe and incline to the action. Yet a ha- 


bit may be utterly loſt. If a man do, for a long time 
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forbear all acts of religion, he is wanting to that 
which ſhould continue the habit. And, if there be 
contrary acts, the contrary habit will be begun; and 
the more they are, the more will the contrary diſpo- 
fition be increaſed, So that, in time, the habit of 
virtue ſhall not only be weakened, but wholly 
wrought out, and the contrary habit brought in. 

This is the courſe of things in nature. Every ha- 
bit begun, is greatly weakened by a bare forbearance 
of acts; for, every thing muſt be conſerved in the 
way it was produced. A diſpoſition is firſt introduc- 
ed by ſome acts: and, if you do not introduce act 
upon act, the diſpoſition will fail. For, things that 
are not brought to a Hate of perfection, will return 
back again, if they be not maintained in the ſame 
way that they were produced. Therefore, the to- 
wardlineſs of ſome perſons to virtue, is, by intermiſ- 
ſron of acts, abated: and, when they come to put 


ſorth contrary acts, it is quite expelled. And this is 


the ground and foundation of Achitaphel”s counſel to 
Abſalom, 2 Sam. xvi. 21. He bids him do a lewd act 
that he might be confirmed in his wicked deſign he 
had againſt his father. Therefore, let us cloſe with 
that good advice which 7eſus, the fon of Syrach gives, 
Eccleſ. xxi. 2. Flee from fin, as from a ſerpent. 

The leaſt that can be expected from religion, and 
conſcience to God, is, that by means thereof, men 
be kept from giving their conſent to known iniquity, 
and be enabled to eſcape the pollutions of the world. 
If the creation below us, by their natural iind, al- 
ways do thoſe things that are regular, and attain 
weir end: ſhall not theſe higher principles of reaſon 
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246 The effect, intent, and iſſue of religion. 
and underſtanding do the like, and always preſerve us 
from known evil, and determine us to that which is 


| zorally goa? The principle of reaſon, knowledge, 


and judgment, is the higheſt principle, and tranſcen- 
dent to all others. The principle by which the ſun 
doth enlighten the world, is not to be put in compe- 
tition with the reaſon of mind and underſtanding : ta 
which if we add, the aid of God's grace, which doth 
never fail, (for he doth prevent us with his grace; ) it 
is a ſhame and reproach to us, if we vary from the 
rule and meaſure of virtue; in againſt our own light 
and conſcience ; and do worle, when we 4now bet- 
ter. FRY 

I ſhall now proceed to declare the purpoſe and in- 
tent of religion: what it aims at, and how it doth al- 
fect the ſulject. And that I will do, in theſe parti- 
culars. 

I will conſider religion, ix its motion towards God: 
What it doth in the perſon in which it 1s ; — 
how it appears, and carries itſelf towards others, c- 
ven to the whole creation 3 but more eſpecially, to- 
wards them with whom we daily converſe: how 
religion ſtands affected towards the things that are 
without us, or about us; either the neceſſaries, and 
conveniencies, or ſuper fluities of life: and what 
religion doth, when it is finally victoricus, and over- 
comes the world, 

Of theſe I ſhall treat; but not ſeverally, and di- 
ſtinctly. Nor will I undertake to give you a particu- 
Jar account of theſe, in the order I have. now Jaid 
them ; for, this would be, to make this text the whole, 


bible, I Will therefore ſpeak of them in conjunction, 
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as things offer themſelves ; becauſe theſe things run 
one into another. 

Religion makes us live up to our higheſt faculties, 
ſo as becomes rational beings, that are endued with 
intellectual nature. It enables us to live and to act 
ſuitably to our height and excellency, ſo as to keep 
up the grandeur of our being; as thoſe that bear the 
image of the immortal God, and are exalted above the 
inferior creation; as thoſe that repreſent him in the 
world, not only in reſpect of intelligence, but, in re- 
ſpect of authority, and potber, to diſpoſe, and govern. 
It makes us to ſcorn all actions that are baſe, unhand- 
ſome, or unworthy our ſtate, and the relation we 
ſtand in, to God. 

To have God in our ſight, and, to have right ap- 
prehenſions of him, doth, above all things, tend to 
the nobleneſs, amplitude, and freedom of our ſpirits ; for- 
this we obſerve, that the greatneſs of an object, and 
the excellency of the att of any agent about a tranſcend- 
ent object, doth mightily tend to the enlargement and 
improvement of his faculties. Whereas, thoſe who are 
employed in mean buſineſſes, and are converſant a- 
bout little objects, have nothing in them that is excel- 
lent, but are of limited and narrow ſpirits. It hath 
been obſerved, that men that have been of mean 
parts, and ordinary perfections, after they came to 
be truly religious, their parts have grown upon them, 
and they have appeared to be other kind of men. 
The account of this is eaſy : it is to be imputed to 
their application to Gd (who is the nobleſt objec? in 
the world) and to their attendance upon him. For, 
there is no motion in the world ſo generous, and 

tend - 


243 The effect, intont, and iſſus of religion, 
tending to the accompliſhing the agent, as the moti- 
ons of religion are. 

By our religion, we are preſerved from thoſe things 
that would fink us into the order of beaſts, by ſenſua- 
lity, and carnal-mindedneſs : or that would transform 
us into the likeneſs of devils, by pride, preſumption, 
and felf-conceit. By religion we come to imitate-the 
divine perſection; become God-lite, in wiſdom, 
righteouſneſs, goodneſs, charity, coinpaſſion ; in for- 
giving injuries, pardoning enemies, and doing hurt 
to none, but good to all, as we have ability and oppor- 
tunitv. 

Religion doth reſtrain the extravagancy of mens 
Faſſions and appetites, and regulates the exorbitancy 
ot mens wills, It is the moſt conducive inſtru- 
ment in the whole world, to the pleaſure of mind, 
and body. Our miſery and infelicity arifeth from 
our undue and naughty practice. And all that which 
we call puniſhment is let in upon us, by fin. Religi- 
on permits us the pleaſure of our body, as far as it is 
for our health, and not deſtructive of the - tranquility 
of our mind, nor the indolency of the body. 
Religion produceth a ſweet and gracious temper of 
mind; calm in itſelf, and lowing to men. It cauſeth 
an univerſal benevolence-and kindneſs to mankind. For 
theſe are the things of which it doth conſiſt: /ove, 
candour, ingenuity, clemency, patience, mildneſs, gentle- 
neſs, and all other inſtances of good-nature. It hath 
ſuch a quality in it, as will make them good-natured, 
that it finds bad, Religion makes men humble, affa- 
ble, meet and charitable ; modeſt, and prudent ; tender, 


and compaſſionate, It deteſts nothing more than ei- 
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he ther a peeviſh, froward, paſſionate, furious, or trouble- 
ſome temper z a moroſe, or churliſh diſpoſition. 

28 Religion begets in us a true liberty, freedom of ſpirit, 

7 and largeneſs of ſoul. It cauſeth the greateſt ſerenity 

m and chearfulneſs to the mind ; and prevents ground- 

Ny leſs fears, fooliſh imaginations, needleſs ſuſpicions, 


* and daſtardly thoughts. It takes away from us all 
bad thoughts of God, or jealous ſuſpicions of men. 
Religion makes us not ſuſpect evil from God, but to 
look upon him as the moſt gracious and benign be- 
ing, that deſigns nothing more than the happineſs of 
his creatures. It is not religion, but ſuperſtition that 
dreads God : religion makes us reverence him, and 
delight in him. It makes us to entertain good thoughts 
of Cod, and to conceive aright of him: that he doth 
tranſact all things with mankind, as d loving and ten- 
&r father with his child, Mal. iii. 17. 

I further add, that religion advanceth the ſoul to 
its juſt power and ſovereignty ; enabling the mind to 
govern all bodily appetites, and exorbitant deſires : 
and this, not only becauſe of the intrin/ick baſeneſs of 
brutiſh and ſenſual luſts, in a nature that is endued 
with tranſcendent faculties ; but alſo, becauſe of the 
miſchievous effects that follow upon it. Intemperanct 
doth, by a natural neceſſity, weaken our reaſon, and 
thwart the very end and purpoſe of religion, For, 
intemperance doth either /upify, or enrage our ſpirits. 
We ſee, ſometimes, that perſons of a good conſtitu- 
tion, well inclined to virtue, fair, and converſable, 
whoſe company is pleaſant and delightful ; that 
theſe very perſons are made cholerick, and ungovern- 
able, when they are diſordered. by intemperance: 

and 
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250 The effect, intent, and iſſue of religion. 
and ſo they are not what they were ; but emptied of 
all thoſe things to which their conſtitutions did lead 
and incline them. Our work, therefore, in the world, 
is to maintain the juff authority and ſovereignty of 
reaſon, againſt the aſſaults of rude, intemperate, and 
boiſterous paſſions : and, ſo to tame that rude beaſt 
the body (which, by the divine providence, is tied to 
our ſouls, in this ſtate) that it may not prove a 
conſtant temptation, and provocation to our mind; 
but, that it be kept in ſubjection. 

I add further; that religion is a moſt lively, vigo- 
rous and ſprightly thing; ſatisfying to the ſubje&?, and 
putting it upon all good employment. Worldly men, 
perſons of no experience, may think otherwiſe : as 
that religion would make a man moroſe, and ſour, and 
fill him with diſcontent. Whereas, religion drives a- 
way ſad and gloomy melanchaly, and begets in us à ra- 


tional confidence; and gives a man great joy, and plea- 


ſure, in the divine goodneſs. And, if any that are re- 
ligious, think otherwiſe, and are otherwiſe affected; 
I muſt tell them, that it doth not ariſe from principles 
of religion, but, from bodily temper (in reſpect of which 


they are troubled ;) or, from ſome occaſion from with- 


owt : and, that their religion is their relief. Of 
all the things in religion, none is ſo much ſuſpected 
to tend to melancholy and ſadneſs, as is the motion 
of repentance. So that if I can vindicate this piece of 
religion, you will be ſatisfied for all the reſt. But, 
to think that this is accompanied with ſadneſs and 
melanchaly, is the greateſt miſtake in the world. True 
indeed, worldly ſorrow, as the apoſtle ſaith, cauſeth 


death, 2 Cor. vik 10. This hath no life in it, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe it hath no reſpect to God; but, is rather an act 
of rebellion againſt him : for, here, the unquietneſs 
comes from want of ſubmiſſton to God, The perſon 
is diſcontented, becauſe things are not to his mind, 
and as he would have them. Such was the temper 
of Janab, Jonah iv. 9. he was diſpleaſed, and angry 
to death, becauſe he was not gratified, and had his 
will; tho' it tended never ſo much to the ruin of o- 
thers. But, the ground of ſorrow for ſin, is, the love 
of Gad ; it is becauſe we have done amiſs, varied from 
the rule of right, and given God an offence ; becauſe 
we have done that which was baſe, and diſingenuous ta 
our loving father, and beſt benefactor. Now, this doth: 
quite alter the caſe, and makes a change; whrch 
worldly ſorrow, tho never ſo much, doth not. For, 
if we truly repent, we undo the action, and morally 
diſclaim it: and, upon this, God doth pardon. But, 
things without, are not altered by worldly ſorrow, but 
20 on, as they did, in their courſe ; whether the man 
be pleaſed, or diſpleaſed. But, repentance doth afford 
us beart's eaſe and removes the malady that did af- 
fect us: for, by our repentance, and God's pardon, that 
which hath been done, is, as if it never had been done: 
ſo that in effect, the penitent may ſay ; J, that was 
the ſenner, am not the ſame perſon. And, that which J 
lade done amiſs, is, as if I had never done it. This is 
that repentance which the apaſtle calls repentance to ſal- 
vation, never to be repented of, 2 Cor. vii. 10. For it 
produceth good effects: love to God and thankfulneſs 
7a him e and in theſe, there is heart's eaſe and ſatis- 
faction. I will appeal to the experience of any man 
that hath ingenuouſly repented, if he do not find more 

ſatisfaction, 
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252 The effect, intent, and iſſue of religion, 

ſatisfaction, heart's eaſe and pleaſure, in one hour that 
he has ſpent in this exerciſe, and in retirement from the 
world, than ever he found in any hour of jollity and 
intemperate mirth in all his life. And it muſt be fo, 
For, in one caſe, there is ſatisfaction to the reafon of the 


mind, which is fundamental to inward peace: but in 


the other, the pleaſure of the ſin is ſoon over, and the 
memory of it is grievous, and remains, All that 
pleaſure which worldly and ungoverned perſons take 
in /in, has no ſolidity in it: but, we may truly ſay of 
it, as Solomon doth of laughter; it is madneſs, and of 
mirth, what doth it? Eccl. ii. 2. But in the motion 
of repentance, there is eaſe to a man's heart, So that 
a man may ſay of this forrow, what the poet ſaith of 
grief; that it is carried out with the tears. 

I have now ſpoken of religion in its uſe and exerciſe, 
in this Rate, whilſt we are Here; the advantages that 
we have by it at preſent, I am now to ſpeak of it, 
in its iſſue ; when it is victorious and triumphant ; 
what it ſhall be in ſouls, when they have made their 
eſcape out of time, and finally conquered the world. 

And here I ſhall declare the effects of religion, 
partly as to mens bodies, but chiefly as to their mind: 
as to mens bodies, in this ſtate, and the future. 
In this ſlate, the greateſt work is mortification. Col. 


iti. 5. Mortiſy therefore your members, &c. And, 1 


Cor. ix. 27. I beat down my body. And, 1 St. John 
ji. 16. The apoſtle ſaith, A. that is in the world the 
laſt of the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and the pride of life 
muſt be ſubdued. Then, hereafter, our bodies 
ſhall be ſpiritualized. 1 Cor. xv. 44. Nay, Though 


it be ſown a natural body, it ſhall be raiſed a ſpiritual 
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body : which would paſs for nonſenſe, in the ears of a 
philoſopher : but he ſpeaks emphatically. A body 
carried ſo much higher, and to ſo great a degree of 
perfection; as much as a ſpirit is a far more excel- 
lent being than an earthly body. This that I now 
ſpeak, we cannot now fully underſtand, becauſe it is 
a ſtate in reverſion, For, we muſt know, that ſtates 
are not known by notion and deſcription, but by ſenſe 
and feeling, and by being in the very ſtate itſelf. 
Beaſts have no notion of the late of men; neither 
have wwe any certain notion of the ſtate of angels, be- 
cauſe neither they, nor zwe are in that ſtate. And as 
we do not know it, becauſe we feel it not ; ſo can we 
do nothing towards this happy change of the body, 
otherwiſe than by the ſeveral virtues and graces, in 
theſe bodies (to wit, in the exerciſe of ſobriety, cha/ti- 
ty, temperance, together with the moderate uſe of the 
conveniences and accommodations of nature) by 
which we may fit and prepare them for the fate of 
glory. 

But our main work, in this ſtate, is about the in- 
ward man ; to wit, that that be ſo conformable to the 
law of God, that it be brought to take delight in it, 
and to harmonize with it, We muſt take care that 
we do not make our higheſt faculties to cater for the 
feſp, Rom. xiii 14. The inferior faculties are ca- 
pable of this employment, and good enough for it, 
Our great care muſt be, to ſubdue all inordinate paſ- 
ions and boiſterous luſts, which are ſaid to fight a- 
gainſt the ſoul, That gallant reſolution which was 
taken up by the apoſtle, muſt be taken up by us: / 
will net, ſaith he, that any of theſe things have authori- 
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4y over me, 1 Cor. vi. 12. But I will have my mind 


free from, and above all theſe things. Let us take 
care that all inordinate appetites and exceſſes be re- 
ſtrained; ſuch as that was in her, who ſaid, give me 
children elſe I die, Gen. xxx. 1. For will, without rea- 
for is a blind man's motion: and ul againſt reaſon, 
is a mad man's motion. - I add, that our care 
muſt be, that we be not only bodrly-wiſe. Body in- 
deed is @ heavy weight z but, let us bear up, as well 
as we can againſt it. Tis true, that God hath link- 
ed our ſouls and bodies together : but it was always 
intended that the governing part ſhould be the mind, 
And, a man, by wiſdom and virtue, may overcome 
bodily temper and inclination, We have had thoſe 
that have ſaid ; by my bodily temper and conſtitution | 
am ſo and ſo ; ſuch are my difficulties and temptations : 
yet, through the pawer of my mind, all theſe things ar: 
ſubjeft to my reaſon. This is the creator's law; that 
all things in man ſhould be ſubject to the government 
of reaſon (which is God's deputy ;) and this 1s our tri- 
al, in this ſtate z whether by the weight of body, we 
will ſuffer ourſelves to be depreſs'd, and fink down- 
ward by minding earthly things, and ſo take our por- 
tion here, and fall hort of God; or, whether by the 
reaſon of our minds, we will mount upwards, mind 
heavenly things, converſe with God by heavenly me- 


Citation, and make choice of the things that are mol: 


excellent, whereby we ſhall naturalize ourſelves to 
the employment of eternity. For, this we obſerve; 
that we readily and eaſily do thoſe things that we 
have been long accuſtomed unto. Uſe makes men 


ready, apt, and prompt. So that it is no difficu˖ 
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The effect, intent, and iſſue of religion, 2:55 
matter for men to foreſee what they ſhall approve 
bereafter, by what they ſavour, reliſh and delight in 
now ; by what they take pleaſure and ſatisfaction in, 
at preſent, For, it will be, there, more of the ſame- 
Therefore, our bulineſs in time, is to get the victory o- 
ver thoſe unreaſonable paſſions which annoy us; that ſo 
we may readily aſcend into the ſtate of intellectual 
being. Our buſineſs here, is to qualify our ſouls, by 
balineſs and virtue, for the happineſs of heaven, and to 
ſeparate our minds from the dregs of matter, and bo- 
dily ſenſe; which will not be, till the mind get 
the victory, and the ſoul become God-like ; and, in 
ſome meaſure, partaker of the divine nature. But, 
lere, I might loſe myſelf, and yet can ſpeak but little 
of the happineſs of that flate. Let it be our care at 
preſent, to cleanſe ourſelves from all pollutions of 
faſb and ſpirit. For, can we be ſo blind as to think 
that a contrary way will bring us to our intended end ? 

We do obſerve that things are in men, according 
to their temper. What is food, though never ſo 
wholeſome, if a perſon be ſick ? Or iet, to thoſe 
that are melancholy ? What is exerciſe, or recreation, 
to men that are weak and feeble ? What are the things 
of the world to him that hath no power to enjoy 
them ? So it is in this caſe. They that take no de- 
light in the exerciſe of virtue, in this Nate ; if, after 
this life, God ſhould remove them into local heaven, 
they would take little ſatisfaction in the place, be- 
cauſe of an unſuitable frame of ſpirit. For, men 
mult be ſuitable to the object, in the enjoyment of 
which they receive ſatisfaction. Therefore, ſuppoſe 
(though it is impoſlible) that a man being unregene- 

rates 
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rate, and not renewed in his ſpirit, nor refined in his 
temper ; that God, by power ſhould remove ſuch 2 
man into heaven; when he came thither he would 
not be ſatisfied either in the perſons, or in the em- 
ployment of that place, becauſe all theſe would be con- 
trary unto him. 'Tho' when we ſpeak of heaven, 
we underſtand rather a /tate, than a place; a frame 
and temper within, rather than any thing without, 
Therefore, it is abſolutely neceſſary that we ſhould 
-by goodneſs here, qualify and prepare ourſelves for 
happineſs hereafter. For, there is no happineſs in 
the meeting of things that are unlike, 

Thus now I have given you an account of th 
fate of religion, and its operation upon the Body and 
the mind, in this ſtate and the other. And this is e- 
nough to recommend religion, and to make us to 
look upon it, not as an arbitrary exaction, but as a 
thing highly pleaſurable, and moſt defirable : as that 
which is effectual to purify our natures, and to raiſe 
our minds ; as that which is the health and ſtrength 
and good temper of our minds : for, as a man knows 
that he is in health, when the offices of nature are 
well performed and diſcharged ; ſo is he ſure of his 
mind's health and ſtrength, when all the ſeveral of 
fices and duties of life are eaſily and well performed. 
They are very little acquainted with religion, that 

look upon it as a burden; as that which puts too 
great a reſtraint upon human nature, and upon /iberty 
And therefore, the poet * wrote his book, to 
releaſe the minds of men from the obligation of religion 


I confeſs, he might well do ſo, as to that which * 
call 


| * Lucretius. 
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called religion : for, that was to releaſe the minds of 
men from thoſe unnatural obligations their religion laid 
upon them. But no ſuch thing can be ſaid of that 
religion which we profeſs. For, the work of our re- 
ligion is to teach men to avoid evil, and to do good. 
And this doth no more confine mens liberty, than 
for men to confine themſelves within the meaſures 
of ſobriety and temperance, and to avoid thoſe things 
which would do them hurt and prejudice. No man 
thinks he is under reſtraint, if he be confin'd to eat 
and drink only thoſe things that will do him good. 
For, if this were liberty and perfection to do one thing 
as well as another; evil, as well as good, without dif- 
ference or diſtinction; then, let me ask you; where 
1s God's liberty? From hence it would follow, that 
of all the world, God is moſt tied and bound; that 
be (in whom there is fulneſs of liberty, having all pow- 
er) is moſt limited. For, God ſaith of himſelf, that 
he cannot do evil ; that he doth baniſh it from his 
throne, and that he is of purer eyes, than to behold ini- 
quity, Hab. i. 13. I conclude therefore, tis not potber, 
but weakneſs ; not perfection, but deformity, for any 
one to be able to do otherwiſe than what is right and 
fit to be done. For this cannot be ſaid of God him- 
ſelf, For, all the ways of God, are ways of goodneſs, 
righteouſneſs and truth. 

Now, the better to inforce what hath been ſaid a- 
bout religion, I will balance the two oppoſite fates ; 
that which is founded in religion, and that which is 
founded in evil and fin : that by comparing both to- 
gether, you may underſtand the one and the other, 
For, contraries are the beſt comments, one upon ano- 
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258 The effect, intent, and iſſue of religion. 
ther. And to this purpoſe, I will take into conſide- 
ration, theſe particulars. 

Firſt, It doth not deſerve the honourable title of 
religion, or to be taken for the effect of reſpec? to God, 
or conſcience to right, which doth not refine mens ſpi- 
rits, rectify their apprehenſions, and regulate their 
actions. Even nature's ſenſe, as depraved as it is, 
doth ftartle at any vile practice. For, nothing is 
more true, than that all evil is againſt the nature of 
man, till it is marred and ſpoiled by conſenting to ini- 
quity. For witneſs hereof, take Hazael as an in- 
ſtance, who ſtartled at the mention of thoſe fins which 
the prophet told him of; inſomuch that he ſaith, [; 
thy ſervant a dog, that he ſhould do ſuch things ? 2 Kings 
viii. 13. For, impudency, immodeſty, and cruelty, 
are not, primarily, in the nature of man: but they are 
contracted by baſe uſe, cuſtom and practicc. Of wick- 
edneſs there is no account to be given; either of it- 


ſelf, or of the degree of it: for, it is contrary to rea- 


ſon. And when the rule of right is once broken and 
violated, no man knows where a perſon will ſtay. 
Let us conſider the open declarations that are 
from God againſt wickedneſs, both by denunciation, 
and execution, Rom. i. 18. Prov. i. 26. Tis true, 


| God oftentimes hath long patience with a wicked 


world, but it is in order to their repentance, 'Tho' 
men are very apt to miſunderſtand this compaſſion 
of God towards ſinners. For it is obſerved, Ecc. viii. 
11. that becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not 
ſpeedily executed, therefore the hearts of the ſons of men 
are ſet to do miſchief. But yet, there is a preſent re- 
compence of evil. For, all inordinacy of mind, car- 
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ries with it, its own puniſhment. All wickedneſs car- 
ries with it uneaſineſs of ſpirit and diſſatisfaction. 

Another thing that I would offer to your conſide- 
ration, is, the malign nature of evil, and the diſmal 
conſequence thereof, For, it is that which poiſons 
the nature of man ; and turns angels into devils. 
Man, which by nature, is a loving, mild, and gentle 
creature; it makes fierce, and cruel, The world, 
which by the appointment-of God, is a place habi- 
table, and fit to live in ; it turns into a wilderneſs of 
tygers, and ſavage creatures; for, the apoſtle faith, 
Jam. iv. 1. Whence come wars and fightings ? Come 
they not from your lufts that war in your members? If 
it were not for the exorbitancy of mens ſpirits, and 
wickedneſs of mens hearts, and lives, it would be the 
better for every man, by how many the more men 
there were in the world: whereas, now, many men 
are formidable : and, a man runs a hazard, to run 
into company. 

Another conſideration is the unaccountableneſs of 
not revoking by repentance, what a man hath done 
amiſs. For, this ſecond evil is greater than the fir/?. 
For, not to repent, is to juſtify the evil that hath been 
done, and to ſtand to it. For the firſt evil, ſome- 
thing may be alledged ; to wit, ignorance, inadver- 
tency, temptation, and the like: but, where men 
continue in evil, and do not revoke it by repentance, 
this tends to ſettle them in a wicked mind. It 
is our contracting guilt, and giving God an offence, 
by our careleſſneſs, and conſenting to iniquity, that is 
the cauſe of all that trouble and perplexity that befals 
us. There is no foundation of internal peace, but in 
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a conſcience void of offence both towards God, and man. 
He that carries guilt in his breaſt, hath Tophet burn- 
ing within him. The conſcience not eaſed by repen- 
tance, but under guilt, hath horror and confuſion, 
which is @ hell, on this fide hell : I had almoſt ſaid, 
the worſt of hell itſelf, For, if to this we add, the 
ſenſe of God's offence, you have the hell of hell. There 
is no pleaſure or ſatisfaction either in life, or at the 
hour of death, but in living according to the dictates 
of right reaſon, For, this is the light of God, in men 
God's viceroy, or vicegerent, and that which is funda- 
menral to conſcience. So that if we approve our- 
ſelves therein, we ſhall not give God offence, nor 
wound our own ſpirits. And, for this, I dare refer 
myſelf to any man who hath not contracted reproba- 
cy of mind, that theſe things are ſo. But, for ſuc 
men, they can no more judge of the reality of a tate, 
than men that are in a fever, can reliſh fad. — This, 
in reality, may be defended againſt the whole world, 
that there is nothing deſirable, laſting, or ſatisfadtory, 
but what is honeſt. Nothing that is baſe or vile, can 
be pleaſant. Good men, who are under the power 
of reaſon and religion, they are free men, and happy, in 
any condition, whether ſick, or well; at liberty, or 
ſhut up: and, bad men, are ſlaves in the beſt condition: 
for, they are under the tyranny of their /u/?s, which 
are tyrants, and vſurpers, that have no authority, nor 
any right to govern, The deſires of nature are mo- 
derate ; but, the cravings of inordinate appetites are 
neither to be reſiſted, nor ſatisfied. And, hence it 


comes to paſs, that virtue is antecedent to happineſs, and 


vice, to miſery, It is vice and wickedneſs that fills a 
man 
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man with uneaſinefs, diſorder, doubtfulneſs, and ir- 
reſolution. And theſe put a man beſides himſelf, and 
out of the true uſe of reaſon, which doth repreſent 
Cad to man: ſo that he is even a mad man, that 
queſtions his being ; or that dares to give God an of- 
fence, by doing any thing that is evil. For, we ac- 
count that theſe two go together; to know God, and 
the difference between good and evil, right- and wrong. 
And they that have apoſtatized from matters of re- 
velation, yet have acknowledged, that there is belong- 
ing to the nature of man, an inclination to, and a 
perſuaſion of, a divine being. For, moſt certain it is, 
that the mind of man as to God, holds the ſame ſuf- 
ticiency and proportion, that the eye of man holds to 
light ; which if a man do but open, he- cannot but 
ſee, So if a man do but uſe reaſon, he muſt ſee, and 
acknowledge God. The wiſe man tells us, that the 
ſpirit of a man is the candle of the Lord, Prov. xx. 27. 
A candle lighted by God, and ſerving to this purpoſe 
to diſcern and diſcover God. And, truly, were it 
not thus, wherein would conſiſt the excellency of hu- 
man nature, above the inferior nature ? What a con- 
temptible creature were man, if he could not lift up 
himſelf above theſe worldly things ? Were. it not 
thus, /ifz itſelf were not greatly valuable. Take from 
man this power and capacity; and there is nothing in 
the world for which a man would ſuffer pain or cold, 
or break his ſleep, For, what is there in worldly 
drudgery? We, often, have little more than our la- 
bour for our travel: Now, this is my argument. 
If nature carry in it, ſenſe of Deity ; and, if to the na- 


ture of man belong true notions of the ſeveral per fec- 
3 tions 
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262, The effect, intent, and iſſue of religion. 
tions that are in Gd (I mean his moral. perfeftions, as 
truth, goodneſs, purity, holineſs, and the like; ) and that 
thoſe who had no revelation from God, have arrived 
to a full ſatisfaction of the exiflence of Deity, and have 
had ſenſe of good and evil, right and wrong; then they 
who fall ſhort of the meaſures, fall under force and 
violence; and lay within themfelves the foundation of 
uncertainty and diſtraction: becauſe they have 4 
Principle within themſelves, that doth reprove and 
challenge, countermand and controul. For, it is a 
great matter for a man to approve himſelf to him{elf, 
and to ſatisfy the reaſon of his own mind. How true 
is that of the prophet ? Ifa. lvii. 20. (which, alſo, is 
verified by reaſon) there is na peace, ſaith he, to the 
wicked : but, they are like the troubled ſea, that cannot 
ret, Nothing is more true, than that if a man be 
guilty, and vary from the rule of right, and depart 
from reaſon, he wrongs himſelf, goes againſt his prin- 
Ciple, and the law of his nature, ſhakes off his gover- 
nor; therefore cannot have peace, or ſatisfaction, 
For, theſe things are in conjunction, and cannot be 
ſeparated, viz. innocency, and peace; and, on the con- 
trary, theſe go together, guiltineſs, and perplexity of 
thoughts. And theſe things are not as men will, or 
as they order and chooſe ; but, they are conjoined in 
the nature of things themſelves. And theſe things be- 
ing lo, religion recommends itſelf, from its uſefulneſs, 
and is not to be looked upon as an impoſition, or 4 
burden laid upon the nature of man; but ought to 
be a matter of our delight and choice. 

But, then, the laſt conſideration is this e that the 


pertection and happineſs of human nature conſiſts in 
the 


come 


we . 
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the right uſe of our rational faculties, and in the vi- 
gour and intenſe exerciſe of them, about their proper 
and proportionable object. And, what object can be 
more proportionable than Gad himſelf, the original of 
our being? him from whom it did flow ? who is 
the pattern of all excellency and goodneſs ? If, therefore, 
we find not r2/?, and greater ſatisfaction in him, than 
in all worldly pleaſure and delight, it is, becauſe we 
have not exerted our higheſt and nobleſt faculties in 
that vigour which we ought, and ſhould have done, 
or as we have done our ſenſual appetites ; but have 
ſuffered our noble faculties to be interrupted by bodily 
indiſpoſition, or worldly pleaſure, whence, they be- 
come untoward to things ſpiritual : whereas, if theſe 
faculties had been inured, as they ſhould have been, 
we ſhould have found more and more, that heavenly 
acts were become ſuitable, connatural and eaſy, Juſt 
as in perſons that live a contemplative life, and de- 
light in reading and meditation ; to theſe men it is 
ten thouſand times more ſatisfaction, to be alone, or 
in company that will improve their underſtanding, 
than in any other buſineſs whatſoever. And, of ſuch 
men it may be ſaid, that they are never 4% alone, 
than when alone. This is the great priviledge of men 
that lead contemplative lives, that they never want 
employment: when other men that ſink down into 
ſenſuality, or that violate the peace of their own 
minds and conſciences, are fain to ſeek the worſt of 
company, that they may drive away their time. But, 
if we did exert our minds and underſtandings about 
Cod, and heavenly things, our ſouls would be ſo habi- 
tuated, that upon all occaſions they would, with great 
| delight 
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delight and freedom, without any averſation or back- 
wardneſs, exercife themſelves in heavenly meditation. 
For, heavenly things are the greateſt truths and rea- 
lities in the world; and our life is in them. Where- 


as they that are drowned in ſenſual pleaſures are dead 


whilſt they live. This I account: that, in ms. 
rality, we are as ſure as in mathematicks. — God, 
in infinite reaſon and wiſdom, hath ſo contrived, that 
if an intellectual being fink itſelf into ſenſuality, love 
of this outward world, or, any way defile and pollute 
itſelf; then, miſeries and torments, afflictions, and 
vexations ſhould befal it, in this fate ; this being the 
ſureſt way to reſcue, and recover a lapſing and de- 
clining ſoul. 

And, ſo, I have given you. an account of the ſeve- 
ral particulars ; whereby you may underſtand, that 
this which the Pſalmiſt ſaith, is a true repreſentation 
of the ſlate of religion, 
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DISCOURSE LXXXV. 


Men have nothing to glory of, but Reli- 
gion. 


JEREMIAH ix. 23, 24. 

Let not the wiſe man glory in his wiſdom, neither let the 
mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches. But let him that glorieth, glory 
in this, that he under/tandeth and knoweth me, that I 
an the Lor d. 


HE ſubject matter of theſe words being of 
great moment, the prophet is very exact, and 


lays it down two ways. I. Corrective. 2. 


Directive. 

1. By way of correction of what is falſe, unſound, 
and inſincere : Let not the wiſe man glory in his tuiſ- 
dim, &c. | 

2. By way of direction, what is true, real, ſolid, 
ſubſtantial. Let him that glorieth, glory in this, that he 
under andeth and knoweth me. So that, 

I. You have the falſe foundations of glorying, or 
of mens fitting down with ſatisfaCtibn ; and here you 
have three excluded, and theſe comprebend all. 1. 
You have that which is neareſt to us; mental endætu- 
ments, the good things of the mind. Let not the wiſe 
man glory in his wiſdom. 2. You have that which is 
next ; bodily perfection; the good things of the body. 

Let 
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Let not the mighty man glory in bis might. 3. That bete 


which is about us, external ſupplements and accom- for il 
modations, the good things of fortune. Let not the other 
rich man glory in his riches. For this is our conditi- oom 
on; thus we are made to be beholden to other be in 
things; and though man was made after the image mu 
of God, conſtituted governor of the world ; yet he lency 
ſtands in more need of external accommodations and der 
ſupplements, than any creature below him. And three 
this is a man's perfection, that tho' in himſelf he be gra” 
a weak feeble creature, and for a long time of his conf 
life hath only ſecurity that he is born into the arms act a 
of reaſon, and loving affection; yet when he comes of thi 
to the uſe of his reaſon, (that inſtrument which is a- he dc 
lone his peculiar, and which is not viſible to any ex- cordi 
ternal eye) the whole creation cannot deprive him of dealiy 
that which is his ſtrength and excellency, and he the { 
makes them ſubſervient to himſelf, as by experience N [ 
in what we eat and what we drink, and wherewith Judgn 
we cloath ourſelves, and wherewith we make de- tr w 

are tl 


fence. 

IT. Then for the ſolid foundation of glory and of ſhall 
ſatisfaQtion. Let him that glorieth, glory in this, that WM %, 
he under/tandeth and knoweth me; that he hath an in- grace 
ward and awakened ſenſe of God in his ſoul, that he wy 
| hath true judgment of God. For three things are dies a! 


peculiar to intellectual natures, and we are condem- ty 14 
ned if we fail in any of them. 1. To be perceptive made 
of God, to feel and know there is a God; if by any loving 
means 1 may feel after God and know him, ſaith St. In 
Paul. 2. To conceive aright of him: and truly, if wy: 0 

6 


we do not that, we had better be ignorant of him, 
better 
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better not to know God, than to think of him amiſs : 
for in the one caſe we do but neglect him, and in the 
other caſe we diſhonour him. 3. Which is religion 
compleat in us; to reſemble and imitate him, and to 
be in our meaſure and degree, ſo far as he is com- 
municable to us, what God is in his height, excel- 
lency and perfection. This is to glory, that he doth un- 
derſtand and know me. To know God, of whom 
three things are affirmed. (1.) That he doth deal 
graciouſly and favourably ; he knows our frame, he 
conſiders of what we are made. (2.) That he doth 
act according to the reaſon of the thing or the right 
of the caſe, which is called judgment. (3.) That 
he doth act, ſecundum equitatem cauſe, that is, ac- 
cording to the equity of the caſe z. e. in righteouſneſs, 
dealing according to what is juſt and fit. And this 
the ſcripture doth abundantly declare ; I will name 
you ſome places. Pſalm. Ixxxix. 14. Juſtice and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne, mercy and 
truth ſhall go before his face. Pſalm. cxix. 156. Great 
are thy tender mercies, O Lord: Pſalm. cxlv. 7. They 
ſhall abundantly utter the memory of thy great goodneſs, 
aud ſhall fing of thy righteouſneſs. v. 8. The Lord is 
gracious and full of compaſſion, ſlow to anger and of great 
mercy ; v. 9. the Lord is good to all, and his tender mer- 
cies are over all his works. God, when he did grati- 
fy Moſes to admit him to the fight of himſelf, he 
made this proclamation, gracious and mercaful, full of 
laving-kindneſs, and of great mercy. 

In the IIId place, you have in the words following 
the text, the aſſurance of theſe things, that God is 
in them certainly; for in theſe things I delight, faith 
the 
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the Lord. Now this you muſt know; that which is rich 

in a rational and intelligent nature with complacence, mal 

harmony and delight, and is a matter of choice, is and 

more certainly there, than any natural quality is fix- Goc 

ed to an inferior agent. So that the ſun doth not Ys « 

more certainly ſhine, nor the fire more certainly nece 

burn; heavy things do not more certainly deſcend by 1 

a principle of gravity, nor light things aſcend by a may 

diſpoſition of levity, than an intelligent nature doth fr 3 

perform theſe things; and they are there effectually, thing 

where an intelligent agent doth delight himſelf. 80 = 

that do but confider this by the way: God is not God 

formidable becauſe of his omnipotence ; though he ed, a 

is not ſubject to the controul of the whole world, and ledge 

his own power cannot be limited by any thing below I tem 

him; yet you may be aſſured that you cannot be and « 

bh hurt from thence : you are out of danger, becauſe eſtate 
. God takes pleaſure and delight in judgment and law t 

4 loving-kindneſs. | | thou 
11 Thus have you the ſum of the words. So that comn 
Wl + here to ſpeak to the point, 2we are not to glory: what challe 
7 | that imports I will ſhew you. 1. Not in the good. ay it 
iN | things of the mind. Now the perfections of the lying 
'4Þ mind (I mean of the underſtanding) are theſe two, of tre: 
intelligence and prudence. Theſe are the perfections the uf 
of the underſtanding. 2. You are not to glory in sf 
benis corporis, in the good things of the-body. Now I ret 

the good things of the body are two; health and dom; 
ftrength. 3. You are not to glory in the good things (Kill IS 
of fortune; and they are two alſo ; wealth and ho- him h 
nour. For ſapientia mentis; wiſdom is a perfection pe 
evil an 


of the mind: might is a perfection of the body; 
riches 
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riches are the inſtruments of both ; for by wealth a 
man is enabled to exerciſe liberality, magnificence, 
and to do things that are either for the honour of 
God in the world, for the advantage of human ſocie- 
ty, or for the relief of the poor and thoſe that are in 
neceſſity, 

Thus comprehenſive is the prophet, let not the wiſe 
man glory, &c. And pray take notice of four things: 
firſt, of the word, glory. 1/7. He doth not deny the 
things themſelves to be good : for all thoſe things 
that he inſtances in, are the gifts of God; they are 
God's bleſſing upon us, for which God is to be thank- 
ed, and in the enjoyment of them he is to be acknow- 
ledged. 2dly. He doth not diſallow our having of 
them; for we may ſay here, as St. Peter to Ananias 
and Sapphira, Acts v. 4. concerning his lands and his 
eſtate, were they not in thy own power ? There is no 
law that requires thee to alienate thy eſtate, nor art 
thou called upon to bring either part or all to the 
common ſtock of the church ; ſo that he was not 
challenged for having the land, neither did the apoſtle 
ſay it was his duty to alienate or to ſel] it; but for 
lying to the Holy Ghoſt, for diſſimulation; an act 
of treachery and falſhood. 3dly. He takes not away 
the uſe of theſe things, of none of them: for Pſalm 
cxii. 5. The good man guides and orders his affairs with 
diſcretion, ſaith the P/almi/t ; there is the uſe of wiſ- 
dom; and {/a. xxviii. 26. there the husbandman's 
{kill is attributed to God's direction; God direfts 
him how to prepare his ground and to fit his ſeed for 
the ſoil, Prov. xxii. 3. The prudent man foreſees an 
evil and hides himſelf ; but the ſimple paſs on and are 

puniſhed, 
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puniſhed. 1 Chron. vii. 2. you have there an ho- and | 
nourable mention of valiant perſons and men of might, men | 


are wont to ſay, it is better and ſafer for a man to be lignity 
envied than pitied. For he that is envied hath are in 
wherewithal, by which he may ſubſiſt, and by which WF that d 


he may make his defence ; but a man may be py world, 
an 


1 1 Kings xv. 23. even kings that are not upon the the p 
14 whole matter approved, becauſe they did not follow ft. 
1 the Lord fully, yet the might that they did is com- MW tell u 
1 mended. Eccl. v. 18, 19. Behold that which I have life; 
HH ſcen; it is good and comely for one to eat and to drink ; regul: 
1 and to enjoy the good of all his labour that he taketh un- one o 
Wh: der the ſun, all the days of bis life, which God giveth i gary. 
Fl him : for it is his portion. Every man alſo to whom is not 
38 God hath given riches and wealth, and hath given bin God, 
"ol power to eat thereof, and to take his portion, and to re- vine e 
4 joice in his labour ; this is the gift of God, Eccl. vi. a ſign 
we | I, 2. There is an evil which I have ſeen under the ſun, in a c. 
(kf and it is common among men ; a man to whom God hath deſire: 
k 4 given riches, wealth and honour, ſo that he wanteth no. the bc 
44 thing for his ſoul of all that he defireth, yet God giveth are mi 
4 him not power to eat thereof, but a ſtranger eateth it. dm, i 
4 Theſe men have the privilege of the horſe and the the bog 
11 aſs, to carry all the day long a heavy load upon their The d 
5 backs, and at night to have it taken off from them, within 
| i 'þ and they turned into the ſtable: they have power to preten 
7.1 ſee that ſo much is their own, but they have not tween 
Wo command of what they have, neither have they pow- drinki: 
vl er to do publick good, or to exerciſe acts of charity, ¶ zs not 
4 | nor to uſe themſelves kindly. 4thly. He doth not ſerve x 
bu deny advantage by theſe, Eccl. ii. 13. Wiſdom excel- ¶ of ſuch 
1 | leth folly, as far as light excelleth darkneſs. And we they c; 
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and ſtarved. And we are wont to ſay, neceſſity makes 
men baſe. Now by theſe four things it appears that 
the prophet excludes none of them : and this ſhews, 
V. The folly of popiſh ſuperſtitious votaries. They 
tell us of three ſtates of perfection; the ſtate of ſingle 
life ; the ſtate of poverty and beggary ; the ſtate of 
regular, z. e. blind, obedience. I have but to do with 
one of theſe ſtates, that is the ſtate of poverty or beg- 

There is nothing of merit in this ſtate, there 
is nothing that recommends a man in this ſtate to 
God, but the exerciſe of virtue, ſubmiſſion to the di- 
vine diſpenſations, patience and contendedneſs. It is 
a ſignal place, that of the apoſtle, Col. ii. 23. where, 
in a competition, he puts the ſatisfying of nature's 
deſires, and prefers this before pinching and ſtarving 
the body. Some think it is mortification, but they 
are miſtaken ; which things have indeed a ſhew of wiſ- 
am, in will-worſhip, and humility, and neglecting of 
the body, not in any honour to the ſatisfying of the fleſh. 
The denying of a man's will, the keeping ourſelves 
within the bounds of reaſon, that is perfection. To 
pretend to mortification by making a diſtinction be- 
tween fleſh and fiſh, by abſtaining from fleſh and 
drinking wine, theſe are cheats and impoſtures, there 
1s nothing of religion in them. 24dly. I alſo do ob- 
ſerve all theſe four againſt that ſtingineſs and envy 
of ſuch as being in a lower ſtate themſelves, becauſe 
they cannot otherwiſe ſatisfy their mal-content, ma- 
lignity and envious diſpoſitions towards thoſe that 
are in a ſuperior and better condition ; hold forth 
that deſpicableneſs, and being contemned in the 
world, think that that is religion : which is a cheat 

too: 
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he take away the uſe of them, nor deny advantage 
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too: and for men to practiſe things that are un · 
ſeemly, either in their demure look or in their un- 
couth garb ; as if to be contemptible and deſpicable 
in this way, were the perfection of the chriſtian ate, 
Againſt theſe two miſtakes, the ſourneſs and moroſi- 
ty of mal-contents, and the ſuperſtitions of the facdi- 
ous, I have obſerved that the prophet faith, do mt 
glory, but doth neither deny the things as gifts of 
God, nor diſallow our having of them, neither doth 


by them. 

But Secondly, It is, glory not, glory not. I will 
give you an account of that, in four particulars which 
are denied. 1. We ought not upon occaſion of our 
wit or parts, or of our power and intereſt, or of our 
wealth and revenue, we ought not to think ourſelves 
ſufficient, and that we are provided for. That is 


_ challenged in the parable, Lule xii. 19, J will ſay 


to my ſoul, thou haſt much goods laid up for many years ; 
take thine eaſe, eat, drink and be merry; he was a fool 
for ſaying ſo, much goods laid up; that is not the uſe 
of theſe things, for a man to account himſelf well ac- 
commodated, furniſhed to all purpoſes. 2. We ought 
not upon this occaſion to have any proud reflections 
upon our own excellencies, as Nebuchadnezzar did, 
Dan. iv. 30. Is nat this great Babylon which I harr 
built for the houſe of the kingdom, by the might of ny 
power, and for the honour of my majeſly ? 3. We are 
not to have mental ſatisfaction, acquieſcence in them, 


as if they were ultimate, which is the miſcarriage of 


Babylon, Rev. xviii. 7. How much fhe hath glorifi 


herſelf and lived deliciouſly, fo much torment and ſorrow 
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give her ; for ſhe ſaith in her heart, 1 /it a queen and am 
zo widow, and ſhall ſee no ſorrow. Conſidering theſe 
things, things within the mind, health in the body, 
things about us; we ought not to think we are ac- 
compliſhed by them. 4. We ought not to have any 
of theſe things, or uſe them in the place of God : 
the prophet Jeremiah gives us an account of that, 
Jer. xvii. 1 1. As a partridge ſitteth on eggs and hatch- 
eth them not : ſo he that getteth riches and not by right, 
ſpall leave them in the midſt of his days, and at his end 
ſhall be a fool. And the pſalmiſt gives us an account 
of that, P/al. xvii. 14. From the men of the world, 
which have their portion in this life, Pal. x. 4. God 
is not in all bis thoughts, Luke xii. 21. So is he that 
layeth up treaſure for himſelf, and is not rich towards 
God, Theſe four things are excluded by glory not; 
we muſt not think ourſelves ſufficient, or that we are 
provided; we muſt not proudly reflect upon our- 
ſelves, and think theſe our excellencies ; we muſt 
not have ſatisfaction, acquieſcence in them, as if we 
had nothing farther to look after ; we mult not have 
them inſtead of God; but as inſtruments, and fot 
the honour and ſervice of God. 

Thirdly, In the next place I ſhall give you an ac- 
count why there may be a temptation from theſe 


| things'to glory. Fir/t, There may be a ſhew of rea- 


lon for glorying in wiſdom, upon a five-fold account. 
I. Becauſe wiſdom is the excellency of a ſpirit, the 
excellence and accompliſhment of ſpirits, tis the per- 
tection of the interior man. 2. It is in itſelf a real 
truth. 3. It is to be permanent and continue as 


long as ſouls do, yea to be further petſected; where- 
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as the things of the body fail when the body fails, 
4. It doth really recommend a man without any a- 
batement; that he is a wiſe and underſtanding man, 
it is a real commendation. 5. It is the proper im- 
provement of the natural faculty. In the ſecond place 
there is much leſs colour for glorying in bodily 
ſtrength, and that for ſeven or eight reaſons, 1, 
Sickneſs may ſoon take it away ; a man falls down- 
ward in a moment, but recovers leiſurely. Yea per- 
haps a man may retain a great meaſure of bodily 
health and ſtrength, yet in a ſickneſs his diſeaſe will 
burn the more, as fire in -wood ; ſickneſs may 
ſoon take this away: ſickneſs which may begin from 
what is neceſſary and unavoidable, as eating, drink- 
ing, ſleeping, exerciſe : which are the neceſſaries of 
life, and things moſt uſeful for the body, yet ſickneſs 
may be occaſioned from any of theſe ; yea fickneſ 
may ſuddenly ſurprize us; and for ought we know, 
the beginning of a diſeaſe may be upon us already ; 
and though we do not feel it, yet it may ſeize upon 
us next moment : therefore there is no glorying in 
bodily perfection; which is called might and ſtrength. 
2. There is no glorying in bodily ſtrength, becauſe 
an accident may ſoon deprive men of it; a caſual 
fall, a wound, a fraction, the very change of air, the 
change of weather, any thing unkindly, any indigeſ- 
tion, any thing unſeaſonable : any of theſe things 
may diſpoſſeſs a man of his bodily ſtrength or health. 
3. Take it with all its advantages, it doth not recom- 
mend rational intellectual natures ; becauſe the beaſts 


which are below us, excell us in it, the ox, in ſtrength, 


the horſe, in ſwiftneſs: and in all the perfections of 
our 
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our ſenſes both internal and external, we are excel- 
led by certain animals; deſpicably mean creatures do 
excell us in all of them. 4. The dulleft ſpirits of 
all, oftentimes have the ſtrongeſt and healthieſt bo- 
dily conſtitution : yea this is the miſery of it, nimble 
ſouls, well improved minds, quick, nimble and ac- 
tive; they are too active for the body, that it can · 
not thrive and proſper under them. You may take 
it for granted, that the wiſeſt of men in general, and 
the fitteſt for intellectual employments, have the 
weakeſt bodily conſtitution 3 therefore it is not a 
thing to be reſted on. $5. It is but a reſpeCtive thing; 
for might is no might in compare with mightier : if 
this be a ſtrong man, if he meet with one that is 
ſtronger, he is weak in compariſon with him. 6. 
There is no ſecurity for the things of the body, either 
againſt treachery or aſſaſſination, or a ſudden ſurprize 
for we are wont to ſay, he is maſter of another man's 
life, that doth deſpiſe God and the law : for it is the 
utmoſt a government can do, to require a life for a 
life; which can neither certainly protect nor make 
recompence, becauſe it cannot reſtore. 7. and laſt- 
ly, Might is nothing but uſurpation and infolence, it 
it be againſt or divided from right : therefore this is 
no matter of glorying. And what are the great 
conquerors of the world ? He that conquers nations 
and kingdoms, he is but a great diſturber, if he have 
not right on his ſide as well as might. Wherefore 
bodily ſtrength or might, is not a ſolid foundation of 
glory. Thirdly, Nor riches or wealth. And for this 
I will offer to you abundance of ſuggeſtions. 1. Theſe 
things are things without us ; and the philoſopher 1 in 
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computing of enjoyments, ſays, we do not call them our 
own things, that are without us. 2. They are uncer- 
tain ; for riches make to themſelves wings and fly away, 
Prov. xxiii. 5. 3. They are periſhable and waſting 
commodities, worſe by loſs of weight, worſe by loſs 
of virtue, c. 4. They are the conquerors, if they 
prevail; they are our own but in part before. 5. 
We cannot truly be ſaid to have them even while 
we have them; for we muſt neceſſarily truſt, and 
cannot have them always in our hands, nor always 
in our ſight. The friend by falſhood, and the thief 
by light and craft, and the man of might by his pow- 
er; in reſpect of all theſe, we are in danger. 6. 


They who have theſe things, have them for others, 


Eccl. v. 11. When goods encreaſe, they are encreaſed that 


eat them; what good then is to the owner thereof, ſaving 


the bebolding them with his eyes? 7. Riches are but 
at the beſt, as Plutarch ſaith, a multitude of inſtru- 
ments. They are but tools, they are but materials, 
they are medial, they are not final, they are not ends. 
8. They. are often for the owner's hurt, Eccl. v. 13. 
There is a fore evil which I have ſeen under the ſun, 
viz. riches kept ſor the owners thereof to their hurt. 
9. They are perilous and dangerous to poſterity, 
for thoſe that they leave behind them. For it is too 
oſten ſeen, that they who never had either the care 


or wit to get a penny, will never have the ſkill to 


keep a pound; eafily come, eaſily go; that waſtes 
eaſily in the hand, that never knew the getting. 10. 
None of theſe things do mend any man's mind ; and 
a man's inner man is the man; they do not tend to 
the reforming of any vice, or to the informing of a 

| : man 
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man concerning any noble actions. 11. They do cer- 
tainly augment a man's charge, they do enlarge his 
account ; for he is in reſpect of God, but a ſteward. 
12, They are matter of temptation, danger and dif- 
ficulty. For wiſt you not what our Saviour hath 
ſaid ? It is eaſter for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, Mat. xix. 24. 13. Where a vaſt eſtate is 
gotten, there is ſome fear leſt ſome have been ill - 
gotten ; and if fo, there is matter for repentance, 
not matter for triumph. Fer. xvii. 11. He that get- 
eth riches, and not by right, ſhall leave them in the midſt 
of his days, and at his end ſhall be a fool. And know 
you not what the apoſtle admoniſheth ? 1 Tim. vi. . 
10. They that will be rich, fall into temptation and a 
ſnare, and into many fooliſh and hurtful luſis, which 
drown men in deftruftion and perditian. For the love of 
money is the root of all evil ; which while ſome have co- 
veted after, they have erred from the truth, and pierced 
themſelves through-with many ſorrows. And twice So- 
lomon hath obſerved, Pro. xxviii. 20, 22. He that 
haſteth ta be rich, ſhall not be innocent. Now this is a 
great point. To what purpoſe is it for a man to ac- 
cumulate, to get that by cunning, and fraud, and 
power, which he cannot enjoy, which he cannot 
call his own when he hath it? The fin is not for- 
given to any man till he hath made recompence and 
compenſation. Yea our caſuiſts go ſo far as to re- 
quire of an heir to whom an eſtate deſcends, that if 
it be made apparent to him that he that was before 
him, did retain in his hands that which was not his 
own, contrary to right, though the heir be not under 
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the guilt, yet they 'wiſh him to look to himſelf that 
he be not under obligation to make reſtitution. We 
are wont to ſay, happy is the ſon iuboſe father gave a- 
way his ſoul 5 the ſenſe is, it is better for him in a 
worldly reſpect; but it is better, if acquired by fraud 
or cunning, that he make reſtitution. This is a ſad 
confideration, I leave it to your meditation. 14. They 
do not lengthen any man's life. For the rich hath 
neither longer life than the poor, nor more health, 
15. They do not cure any diſeaſe, neither do they 
eaſe a man under any pain. 16. Again: what they 
do procure us, is rather fear than love, envy than 
pity. 17. Once more; they do not ſatisfy nature's 
defires ; for Seneca hath well obſerved, that in caſe 
of appetite we muſt not add fin to fin to ſatisfy de- 


fire, but you muſt abate of the luſt or the inordinate 


affection. For, as the poet ſaith, “ the conqueror 
cc of the world was pent up in the world, and want- 
« ed room to breath in.“ So that luſt is unſatisfied 
with things. Therefore you muſt reduce it to mo- 
derate deſires. 18. Once more; theſe things do not 
make any man happy; for a man may be as unſa- 
tisfied, as unquiet, as thoughtful, as much in fear, as 
much in danger, if he be ſurrounded with wealth, as 
if he were poor. 19. Laſtly ; they do not ſo much 
as improve our natural faculties. We have not our 
faculties enlarged by them ; but wealth doth rather 
narrow and contract our ſpirits than amplify and en- 
large our powers. Do but weigh theſe things, and 
I believe you will conclude, that there is no ſolid 


foundation of glorying in might or wealth, 
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Men have nothing to glory of, but reli- 
gion. 
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JE R, ix. 23, 24. 
Let not the wiſe man glory in his wiſdom. 


OW I come in the next place to conſider the o- 
ther. And this hath a far greater pretence than 
either of the other two, as being nearer to us. 

The wiſe man to glory in his wiſdom. I can alledge 
many things, as I have ſaid, why a man ſhould applaud 
himſelf in wiſdom ; for /. Wiſdom is the excellency 
of a ſpirit, which is the choice part of man, every man's 
ſoul is himſelf. 2dly. It is in itſelf a real truth, for 
wiſdom is a reality, as much as folly is a privation 
and madneſs. Zaly. It is a thing that is permanent, 
and will be carried on to perfection; for nothing of 
this nature begun here will be loſt : it may be ſwal- 
lowed up as a candle by the light of the ſun, but it 
will not be extinct, it will not be vanquiſh'd, but 
will be carried on to perfection. 4thly. It doth cer- 
tainly recommend a man; for without any terms of 
diminution, a wiſe man is commended for his wiſ- 
dom. 5thly and laſtly. It is the proper improve- 
ment of our natural faculties. —But yet we muſt not 
glory in our wiſdom, for ſo ſaith the wiſe man, Pro. 
xxili. 4. Labour not to be rich, ceaſe from thine own 

wiſdomy 
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wiſdom. - For two reaſons we cannot glory in our 
wiſdom ; 1. Becauſe a man muſt not center in him- 
ſelf. 2. Man is to be fenſible, that as his being is 
precarious and dependent, ſo alſo his whole furniture, 
all his endowments, all his acquiſitions. and ſuper- 
ſtructure. Here I ſay three things. (1.) It is not 
competible to a creature to terminate himſelf in him- 
felf ; for if fo, God is excluded, and there will be 
no place left for God in the world. (2.) There can 
be no pretence for it, as our caſe is, becauſe we are 
fallen, we are in an apoſtate ftate, we are degene- 
rate, we have marred our ſpirits, we have ſpoiled our 
principles, by unnatural uſe ; ſo that it is worſe with 
us than it was, or than it ſhould be. We are only 
valuable as we are recovered, and thanks to the grace 
of God for that capacity. (3.) And then there is 
the reaſon in the thing itſelf, why it ſhould not be: 
for we are but in meaſure and degree, we have but 
in part, we underſtand but in part, we were never 
better than finite and fallible, therefore there is no 
ſelf-ſufficiency, no foundation to glory. 

Now to ſpeak diſtinctly to this head we muſt di- 
Ringuiſh wiſdom. /. Under this name and notion 
we underſtand worldly ſkill, dexterity, fagacity, the 
knowledge of arts and ſciences z of tongues and lan- 
guages. 2dly, We underſtand by this, carnal poli- 
cy, that is a principle that rules much in this mon- 
ſtrous degenerate world; and this doth abſolve itſelf 
from the bounds of at” and religion, and conſiders 
only particular intereſt. I will ſhew you there is no 
reaſon to elory in this, becauſe it is our ſhame, as 


being a deviation from that which is good. 34% 
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There is divine knowledge, and this is true wiſdom, 
and this the prophet doth reſerve that we may glory 
in it; becauſe this leads us to a conjunction with 
the ultimate end ; this brings us to God who is the 
center of our fouls, and is to be final to us as much 
as he is original. 

I, Worldly ſkill, dexterity and agueity in the affairs 
of this life, is a thing good in its kind ; for the third, 
the knowledge of God and of things celeſtial, that is 
throughout good : and for the ſecond, carnal policy, 
it is totally naught, it is the counterfeit of a thing; 
it is a thing degenerate, adulterate, and nothing is 
more branded in holy ſcripture than that which we 
call carnal policy: it is the wiſdom St. James ſpeaks 
of, James iii. 1 5. that doth not deſcend from above, but 
is earthly, ſenſual and deviliſh. It is the wiſdom St. 
Paul ſpeaks of, 1 Cor. i. 21. The world by wiſdom 
knew not God. For thus; it doth either ſubordinate 
all to worldly ends, gain and profit, and favours not 
the things that are of God, gives God no real conſi- 
deration nor place ; either there goes along with it 
ſtupid ſenſleſsneſs of the honour of God, of the differ- 
ence of good and evil, of the rule and law of conſci- 
ence; or groſs neglect of theſe ; or elie hypocritical 
diſſimulation, pretence to honeſty and conſcience, 
but not out of any regard or reſpect to God or love 
to righteouſneſs and truth, but the more effectually 
to deceive and to promote arbitrary ſelfiſh-ends, ſuch 
as are wholly excentrical and unnatural to religion; 
and this is profaneneſs and irreligion in the height. 
Yea it is the groſſeſt profaneneſs, becauſe it doth un- 


my practiſe upon and ſerve itſelf of religion and 
con- 
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conſcience, uſing them as means to ſelf-ends : yet 
the ſubjects of theſe, glory therein and applaud them. 
ſelves againſt the rule of conſcience, bear up againſt 
all account of good and evil; and thoſe things that 
are according either to the nature or mind of God, 
Now this is wholly a corrupt and a depraved thing, 
and depends upon the abuſe of our diſcerning and go- 
yerning faculties, Now this is every where decried 
in ſcripture, and is called the wiſdom of the world, 
the wiſdom of the fleſh, the wiſdom of the ſerpent, 
Wit divided. from right, it denotes a principle in the 
utmoſt abuſe of itſelf : now to glory in this, were to 
glory in that which is a man's ſhame. Ibis is that 
which we call carnal policy, a pretence to wit and 
{kill, an ability that is ſeparated from honeſty, that 
doth over-rule reaſon and conſcience, hath no true 
regard to God, but purſues its own ends, intereſts, 
humours, luſts and pleaſures, and ſubordinates God, 
reaſon, religion and conſcience to it: this we con- 
demn, this we wholly reprobate, as that which doth 
practiſe upon God, and makes God himſelf a medi- 
um to a man's ſelf, to his luſts, to his ends; for this 
ſpirit takes no cogniſance either of the rules of reaſon 
or the law of God or the nature of God, or the dit- 
ference of things : but if it do at all own them, it 1s 
but in prztence, to deceive more effectually, and to 
_ compaſs its own ends. 

II. Worldly wiſdom, the wiſdom of this life; by 


this we mean ſkill, knowledge and dexterity in 


the myſtery of arts and ſciences ; either mental or 
intellectual, or manual and mechanical; the ſkill 


of tongues and languages, and prudence in the 
adminiſtration 
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adminiſtration of the affairs of this life. Now all 
theſe are truths and realities ; for they are the giſts 
of God. And theſe men are well accompliſhed, and 
are all profitable inſtruments in the common-wealth, 
and fit to do ſervice, God doth own theſe perfecti- 
ons in men, for God gives them, Ja. xxviii. 26. 
God doth inſtruct the huſbandman, teaches him to 
plow and to diſcern the ſeaſons, to fit his ſoil with 
his grain; and Salomon ſaith, the prudent man fore- 
ſees the evil, and ſo provides againſt it; and P/al. 
cxii. 5. The good man doth guide his affairs with dif- 
cretion, Now though theſe be not things that have 
immediate reference to the ſtate of eternity, yet they 
are a high accompliſhment, and do render men com- 
mendable and uſeful, and fit for the ſervice of the 
common-wealth, It is true, they are ſhort, and in- 
ſufficient to raiſe a man to his ultimate end ; for they 
are diſproportionate to that; but yet they are requi- 
lite and accommodate to this ſtate, and they are fit 
for a man; they are requiſite accompliſhments for 
us, as we are the preſent inhabitants of the earth. 
The ſkill of ſeveral myſteries and employments, ſeve- 
ral arts and ſciences, ſeveral tongues 2nd languages, 
prudence in managing of affairs, and in forming and 
diſpoſing of things. "Theſe perſons thus endowed, 
thus furniſhed and accompliſhed, are God's inſtru- 
ments for good ſervice in the preſent ſtate. There» 
lore parents and governors, ſuch as are truſted, do 
admirable ſervice, when they take care to educate 
thoſe that are ſubje& to their government, when 
they breed them up in ſome of theſe ways of wiſdom, 


ſo that their faculties may be improved and they em- 
ployed 
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ployed for the good of the community; ſome one 
way and ſome another. This is an account and juſ. 
tification of ſchools of learning, places of ingenious 
education ; for they do naturam promovere, for the 
promoting of that good beginning, when God laid 
the foundation of reaſon in human nature. Theſe 
do ſow God's ſeed in God's ſoil ; and they draw 
forth the ſeveral virtues that God hath implanted, 
in ſubordination to the divine diſpenſation, and God's 
government of the world ; that the community may 
be furniſhed from a joint ſervice of the ſeveral parts, 
Now there is ſo great reaſon for this, that every one 
ſhould ſet himſelf to be ſerviceable, to be uſeful for 
ſome purpoſes, for ſome buſineſs and employment of 
life; that the apoſtle ſays, if a man will not labour, 
let him not eat; elſe a man is an unprofitable burden 
upon the earth; he is like Solomon's field, ſown with 
thiſtles : men whoſe parts are not improved, are not 
fitted for any employment ; they are good for no pur 
Poſe of human life, they are fools, wanting in this 
wiſdom._——Now while this dexterity and ſkill is 
cried down in confuſion and without diſtinction from 
carnality and worldlineſs in a corrupt ſenſe ; of which 
I ſpoke before : diſſervice is done, and perſons are 
diſcouraged in their commendable employments ; 
for this being a true end, and a real and commend 
able perfection, and the gift of God, and a true im- 
provement of our faculties, it is not to be ſpoken pre- 
judicially or undervaluingly of ; for we ſhould not, 
to advance a thing of a higher nature, caſt diſparage- 
ment upon a lower : but ſay, rather theſe thing 
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ture by no means neglected. A. particular calling 
ul. and employment doth well conſiſt with the general 
calling of a chriſtian. Are not all theſe things the 
the I very workmanſhip of God ? But this is all that can 
aid de ſaid in this caſe, Theſe perfections, tho* they 
\eſe MW recommend, and are valuable, and qualify us for 
good ſervice, though they tend to the uſefulneſs and 
ted. ecurity of life, yet they are not matter of our 
0 glorying or of our boaſting, for a man to pride 
himſelf in them, to applaud himſelf becauſe of 
them; becauſe they do not extend to accompliſh 
a man, or put him in poſſeſſion of his ultimate 
happineſs 3 for he may acquire things of a high- 
er order, and he may be brought to higher accom- 
pliſhments and perfections than theſe things can ad- 
vance him to. But this I ſay, they do really recom- 
mend and qualify a man for good ſervice, and they 
tend to the ſecurity of a man's life, and are of great 
uſe in the world; for if we do not fully employ our- 
ſelves, we ſhall leſs live, and we ſhall be expoſed to 
temptations, to temptation of being arrogant, proud 
and conceited ; as if we were too good for any la- 
bour or particular employment ; or elſe of ſinking 
down into a mal-content frowardneſs: for this you 
may be aſſured of; mens faculties will not lie idle, a 
man's wits and parts will turn upon himſelf, if they 
be not drawn out into exerciſe ; if a man do not 
employ and exerciſe himſelf in ſome commendable 
and lawful employment. Uſeful buſineſs is neceſſa- 
y for our own preſervation and ſecurity, as well as 
hings it is due upon a publick account and for the ſervice 
n · Nef the univerſe, But though theſe be true accom- 
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pliſhments and real perfections, and the gifts of God, 
and recommend a man, yet they are not things that 
a man can acquieſce in; he cannot think himſelf ac. 
compliſhed by them, 'he cannot pride or applaud 
himſelf in them, and that for theſe three reaſons. x, 
Becauſe all theſe accompliſhments are inadequate 
and not proportionable to our capacities. For intel- 
lectual nature is capable of being more highly raiſed 
and of nobler endowments, of higher perfections. 
Intellectual nature hath a ſecret deſire and thirſt af- 
ter God ; and therefore it cannot be accompliſhed, 
neither can it be ſatisfied, unleſs it find out and pitch 
upon that object which is moſt proper and peculiar, 
If any man will grant me that one principle, which 
is certain and we know it by experience, I ſhall fut- 
ficiently ſecure religion by it; for intellectus querit 
Deum, it is the nature of our mind and underſtanding 
to ſeek after God: therefore though a man be ne- 
ver ſo well accompliſhed, if he be devoid of ſenſe 
and apprehenſion of God, he muſt be unfurniſhed ; 
for he is unſatisfied, he hath not enough to ſatisfy the 
connatural deſires of his immortal ſoul. 2. All theſe 
accompliſhments, they are but momentary and tem- 
porary, they are but for uſe while we are here. Pru- 
dence in mens affairs, dexterities in ſeveral myſteries 
of trades, and profeſſions, of languages and tongues, 
all manual arts, they are but of uſe for this ſtate. 3. 
Man being intentionally born to eternity, though he 
run through time firſt ; he needs higher and greater 
accompliſhments than the accompliſhments of this 
nature are of: for though he be born in time, it is but 
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ty, though he hath a courſe to paſs through time, 
Therefore he doth need higher accompliſhments 
than what belong to this preſent ſtate, If he hath 
no better accompliſhments than theſe, when he 
comes to die, he may be as much at a loſs as the 
great emperor Adrian was, O my foul, the happy com- 
panzon of my body, that hath kept my body alive, and by 
whom ¶ have ſo many enjoyments, what will become of 
thee when thou ſhalt depart from my body. — For theſe 
three reaſons we muſt not fit down in theſe kind of 
accompliſhments ; becauſe they are inadequate, and 
not proportionate to our capacities, becauſe they hold 
no farther than the preſent ſtate, and becauſe man is 
ntentionally born to eternity. 

III. Divine wiſdom, the knowledge of God and 
divine things, things every way worthy, things that 
are every way in conjunction with eternal life, To 
know thee, the only true God, and Feſus Chriſt whom 
thou haſt ſent, John xvii. 3. Life and immortality is 
brought to light by the goſpel, that is, made fairly know- 
able and well aſſured and aſſerted. Know- 
ledge in ſcripture-ſenſe, is an effectual principle, and 
reſts not in any notion of the head, or in any ſimple 
apprehenſion : for this is a rule that divines go upon 
and underſtand in ſcripture; there is a pregnancy in 
the language and phraſe of ſcripture. Words of ſenſe 
and underſtanding in ſcripture, do ſuppoſe the conco- 
mitant affection and the conſequent effect; ſo that 
when you are called upon to know God, you are re- 
quired to love and delight in him, which are affecti- 
ons connatural to the knowledge and perception of 
God; and you are commanded to obey him, which 

15 
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is a proper and conſequent effect: and thus you are 
to underſtand ſcripture ; in things that are of the ſame 
nature and order, the ſcripture puts one, and means 
all. Scripture often ſpeaks of faith, meaning alſo re. 
pentance in conjunction; ſometimes repentance alone, 
and faith is not excluded : for this is an uſual figure 
in ſcripture, in ſaving things, name one and mean all, 
becauſe they are all of the ſame nature, ſtand and fall 
together. Juſt as the philoſopher ſays of his virtues, 
all true virtues are in a conjunction, becauſe they 
are all united in prudence :”” ſo all graces, and gifts, 
and good affections, they are united in a renewed 
ſanified temper, reconciled to the nature, mind and 
will of God, and the rule of righteouſneſs. W here- 
fore, where there is one, there is all. And this 1s the 
knowledge that the ſcripture lays ſtreſs upon: for 
the truth is, if I have knowledge of God without at- 
fection, and if it doth not produce obſervance 0i 
him ; it would be for our condemnation, not for our 
juſtification, And therefore God doth never mean 
that any one doth underſtand or believe, if he doth 
not ſo receive as to admit it to be an over-ruling 
commanding principle : and we underſtand ourſelves 
ſo ; for if a man ſwear he believes ſuch a thing, yet 
we ſhould not think ſo, if he do the contrary, No 
man can believe that a man thinks a thing to be pot 
ſon, if he himſelf drinks it ; or that this is a hazard- 
ous precipice, if he throws himſelf head- long; 0 
that water will drown him, if he flings himſelf into 
it. For things are better aſſured by concomitant 
affection and by conſequent effects, than by bare pre. 
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that bare ſpeculation, knowledge and notion, is very 
little in the way of virtue, unleſs it be ſavory know- 
ledge, or knowledge with a ſenſe, when a man hath 
the guſt of the thing as well as a preciſe ſeparate ab- 
ſtract notion of it. | 

Now this Tame knowledge of divine and heavenly 
things, is of a double ſort. Thoſe things that are 
knowable- by natural light, as the moral part of reli- 
gion, the principles of God's creation; as that we 
are under obligation to good ſelf-government, to live 
according to rules of reaſon, modeſty, ſobriety, puri- 
ty, temperance ; that in our converſe one with ano- 
ther, and in our carriage and behaviour in the fami- 
ly of God, we ought to maintain brotherly love, and 
to act with all calmneſs and gentleneſs ; to do ac- 
cording to the meaſures and rules of right, and equi- 
ty and fairneſs and due conſideration ; and that in 
reſpect of God there be all reverential regard, all 
ſubmiſſion and humble deprecation, all due acknow- 
ledgements, all ingenuous returns, all pious devotions 
and affections, all reverence and ſubmiſſion to his 
will, Theſe are the principles of God's creation, and 
to theſe God made man, and we are naturally under 
the obligation of them : theſe are the great materials 
of natural knowledge; and if any man ſay he doth 
not know theſe things, I will tell him he hath lived 
downward, backward ; he hath lived to make him- 
ſelf leſs ; he hath lived idle in the world; he hath 
neglected God's foil, he hath ſown no ſeed, and 
therefore hath no hopes of any crop : for all men u- 
niverſally are under obligation in theſe matters; and 
men of any education, even the heathens themſelves, 
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have acknowledged theſe. The other notices of di- it is 1 
vine revelation, are as knowable and intelligible as is the 
theſe ; that God doth pardon fin upon Chriſt's me- whert 
diation and interceſſion, upon the terms of the cove- tion : 
| nant of grace, that is, that he will certainly pardon this b 
| fin to all that repent and believe the goſpel, and that and f. 
| he will accept of their weak and imperfe& obedi- three 
ence, and will take it in good part, and accept them MW ble ſe 
to all intents and purpoſes, as much as if a man were e ar 
inveſted with full power of man in the moment of his W 1s mo 
! creation, and that he did compleatly and exactly ful- W cls ef 
| fil all righteouſneſs. And though ſome men do pre- Os 
| tend that religion is not intelligible, they - diſhonour For if 
| 
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. God very much; for that which God hath now re- W then t 
| vealed, is as plain and as intelligible as any other be tha 
5 matter: the myſteries of religion were the ſecrets of ¶ to alk 
| his will before they were revealed, but after they are W what 
1 told us, they ceaſe to be myſteries. And it is no more ſpiratic 
| a myſtery that God (in and through Chriſt) will par- underſ 
| don fin to all that repent if they have done amiſs, viſe in 
than it is a myſtery that a man that is rational and modeſt 
intelligent ought to live ſoberly, righteouſly and god- ¶ ward c 
ly: and I do underſtand it as well that I ought to re- 2. 1 
pent and believe the goſpel, as I underſtand that I have n 
ought to love and fear God. All religion is now medita 
intelligible : the moral part of it was intelligible W icriptur 


from the creation: that which was pure revelation I ing our 
by the goſpel, is intelligible ever fince, and not a my- ¶ weight 
ſtery. Therefore we be-fool ourſelves to talk that © the em 
religion is not knowable, and we cannot underſtand I #andin 
it: for underſtand it we may, if we will; for if it be ¶ ſo we n 
revealed, it is made intelligible ; if not intelligible, © might b 
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it is not revealed. We are now come to that which 
is the true excellency and glory of man; and that 
whereina man may have hearts eaſe, quiet and ſatisfac- 
tion: but yet give me leave to interpoſe, that though 
this be in itſelf a true excellency, a high perfection, 
and far tranſcends all other perfections, yet there are 
three conſiderations require of us a modeſt and hum- 
ble ſenſe, even in reſpect of this knowledge. 1. That 
we are leſs beholden to ourſelves for it. 2. That it 
is more imperfect than it might be. 3. That it is 
leſs effectual than it ſhould be. 

I. That we are leſs beholden to ourſelves for it. 
For if every good and perfect gift comes from above, 
then this being a gift of a ſpiritual nature, God is to 
be thanked tor it; and it becomes every one of us 
to aſk this queſtion, who mad: us to differ? And 
what have we that we have not received? Now the in- 
ſpiration of the almighty gave us this knowledge and 
underſtanding z it is given to us from above, to be 
wiſe in this ſenſe ; that conſideration will make us 
modeſt and humble; and to rejoice and receive in- 
ward conſolation, yea alſo to be thankful. 

2. It is more imperfect than it might be: for we 
have not, as we might, awakened our faculties by 
meditation, mental conſideration and ſearching of 
ſcripture 3 we can hardly acquit ourſelves in diſcharg- 
ing ourſelves fully and worthily, according to the 
weight and conſideration of the matter, concerning 
the employing of our faculties of mind and under- 
ſanding in meditation and mental conſideration, that 
lo we might attain as much of this knowledge as 
might be: we have not been ſo much of the Bereans 
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temper, but we have too much reſted in ſuppoſition 
not examining the principles of education, tho” never 
ſo certainly grounded. Now here, I ſay, as the mo- 
raliſts are wont to ſpeak, there are in ſome diſpoſiti- 
ons a great eaſineſs to the practice of ſome virtues ; 
but it is not virtue in that man, in whom it 1s mere- 
ly a natural temper and diſpoſition ; ſome are very 
much inclin'd to modeſty, and others are very fair 
and good-natured ; others find more difficulty from 
their natural temper ; for it doth not amount to a 
compleatneſs of virtue, unleſs it be the fruit and ef- 
fect of conſideration. Neither doth that which is 
our natural diſpoſition amount to the full notion of 
vice, unleſs there be groſs ſelf· neglect. I ſay here, a 
man may chance, through the benefit of his educati- 
on, to be well inſtructed, and acquainted with all 
truth ; but truly he is not commendable for it, unleſs 
he himſelf hath conſidered, weighed and examined, 
and ſearched the ſcriptures, and hath brought it to 
the teſt ; the true dictates of reaſon in neceſſary mat- 
ters, and the revelation of ſcripture, in matters of 
faith. Then it is divine knowledge in him, when he 
doth receive it and admit it upon the particular evi- 
dence and aſſurance of truth; not only becauſe it is 
the religion of his country or common profeſſion, or 
becauſe he receives it as a principle of education, If 
a man hath not taken this pains, if he be not thus 


grounded in his religion, he is very ſhallow and un- 


ſettled in his religion ; and it is a great queſtion whe- 
ther he will hold out: this therefore will abate, if fo 
be we are not thus intelligent, and if we have not at- 


tained to theſe een in the matters of our reli- 
gion, 
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gion, and have too much eſtranged ourſelves from 
that which is the proper and natural employment of 
mind and underſtanding : principles that have a pe- 
culiar dedication to God. 

3. It is leſs effectual than it ſhould be: that we 
have not walked up to our knowledge as we ought, 
but have in ſome degree held truth in unrighteouſ- 
neſs, which in a high degree is the practice of the 
worſt of men, and of perſons felf-condemned: That 
we have in ſome meaſure received the grace of God, 
in vain ; for it is ſo far in vain, as it is lefs effectual 
than it might be. That we have not ſo employed 
our talents, as to make gain for our maſter's advan- 
tage ; that we have not ſo abounded in the work of 
the Lord : that we have not ſo grown in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour ; that we 
have not crucified the fleſh with the affeftions and lufts, 
Gal. v. 24. That we have not been ſo throughly renew- 
ed in the ſpirit of our minds, Eph. iv. 23. Now theſe 
allays are to be put in, and theſe abate our triumph- 
ing in ourſelves, our glorying in ourſelves. We may 
have comfort, heart's eaſe, content in this knowledge, 
but we have rather cauſe to magnify the grace and 
goodneſs of God, than to glory in ourſelves ; becauſe 
we are ſo much beholden, and becauſe this know- 
ledge hath, not been ſo perfect as it might be, nor ſo 
effectual as it ſhould be. But to proceed: we are 


not to glory in our own wifdom for two reaſons, 


The wiſe man bids us ceaſe from our own wiſdom, 
do not depend upon it, he not ſelf-confident, do not 
think yourſelf ſufficient ; for two reaſons. -1. A man 
is not to center in himſelf; 2. A man is to be ſen- 

1 ſible 
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ſible that as his being is precarious and dependent, ſo 
alſo is all his furniture, all his endowments, - all his 
acquiſitions and all his ſuperſtructures. A man is 
not to center in himſelf; and a man is to know that 
all his requifite accompliſhments and endowments 
and acquiſitions, as well as his being ; he is beholden 
for them: his being is arbitrary, dependent and pre- 
carious ; ſo is all that is built upon it. Now theſe 
two I will make appear by theſe three things, 1. It 
is incompatible to a creature to terminate in himſelf: 
for this is a certain rule; that which is not original 
to itſelf, cannot be final to itſelf. Naw no creature 
is original to itſelf, therefore it muſt not terminate its 
actions finally in itſelf : now if a creature might ter. 
minate in himſelf, he might leave God out, and it 
would not be his fault to be without God in the 
world. 2. There is no pretence for it, in a fallen 
and degenerate creature. For there every thing is 
worſe than it was, and far worſe than it ſhould be; 
for innocence is loſt, and guiltineſs contracted, and 
there is impotence inſtead of ſtrength, there is a 
foundation laid of unnatural diſpoſition and inclinati- 
on ; 2 man hath himſelf to ſeek, is at a loſs ; ſo that 
here is the greateſt enquiry that ever was in the world, 
and it is not reſolved but by the direction of ſcripture, 
how came evil into the world; ſince God is good ? 
This is not reſolved without the light and direction 
of ſcripture ; who will ſhew us any good 2 and what is 
truth? ſo much is man (having abuſed himſelt) at a 
loſs. Therefore men, as we are beings in a worle 
condition than we were, having our knowledge leſ- 


ſcned, our ſtrength abated, having guilt to our con- 
ſclences, 
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ſciences, having marred and ſpoiled our natures by 
ill uſe, cuſtom and practice; therefore there is no rea- 
ſon, why we ſhould terminate in ourſelves ; therefore 
we are not to applaud and glory in ourſelves. 3. There 
is reaſon why it ſhould not be ſo. Take us with all ad- 


vantages, what we have, it is but in meaſure and de- 
gree; ſo that here is a cauſe of motion, and occaſion 


of deſire and an endeavour after farther perfection, and 
not cauſe of reſt and ſatisfaction, and fitting down 
with full content and acquieſcence: the perfeCtions 
and accompliſhments we have, are but in meaſure 
and degree; and we know that in nature every thing 
moves to its own perfections, and all things are in 
motion till they come to their center, or attain the 
height of that perfection, of which they are capable; 
ſo that what we have, is but as a ſtock to trade with- 
al, and put us in motion, to enlarge our deſires; but 
it is not ſo much as that we may fit down ſatisfied 
and acquieſce in it : for this is a true rule in religi- 
on; an excellency that is not in its fulneſs, as it is, 
ſo it is not; it is, becauſe it is ſo in kind; it is not» 
becauſe it is defective in degree: and if there be any 
defect, there is a privation in part; and a privation 
in part doth reproach and challenge, as well as hav- 
ing in part doth adorn. So that itis a remembrance, 
wherein we are defeCtive ; and to engage us to ſearch 
and enquire after further endeavour ; fo it may ex- 
Cite us to induſtry, and make us look abroad, 
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DISCOURSE LXXXVII 
Men have nothing to glory of, but Reli- 
gion. 
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Je R. ix. 24. 
Let him that glorieth glory in this, that he under/tandeth 
and knawweth me, 


E haye a good rule for interpretation of ſcrip- 
W tures, that words that denote ſenſe and ap- 

prehenſion, they are always to be underſtood 
in an effectual way, ſo as to carry along with them 
ſuitable affections and effects that are conſequent up- 
on them. I do not reckon it to be knowledge, un- 
leſs men ſtand affected towards things according as 
the nature of things known do require. If they be 
things lovely, our knowledge is attended with com- 
placence and delight and deſire after them; and then 
our knowledge is purſued by endeavours ſuitable and 
proportionable. Wherefore to know and underſtand 
God according to this explication, is to have ſenſe 
and apprehenſion, ſuch notions in man's mind, as re- 
commend God to us, and recommend him to us as 
lovely. And knowledge is purſued by all its conſe- 
quent effects, diligence to pleaſe him, readineſs to 
ſerve him, activity in executing all his commands. 
This you may alſo obſerve in ſcripture, that ſcripture 
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that are connatural and ſuitable ; wherefore ſometime 
you have faith when repentance is comprehended 
tho* not mentioned; ſometime repentance when faith 
is not mentioned, For this is a rule, that in things 
that are connatural and of the ſame nature, where 
there is one there is all the reſt, Ariſtatle hath this 
notion in his moral virtues, of which he reckons e- 
leven ; they are all connext and all terminate in pru- 
dence : ſo it is in divinity ; that radical and vital ſpi- 
rit of religion which doth appear in one act that is 
truly an act of religion and of purity and conſcience, 
that act will alſo produce all other acts that are con- 
natural and ſuitable. Alſo you yourſelves do com- 
prehend that no man doth know, underſtand and be- 
lieve, if he do act the contrary; no man believes a 
thing to be deadly poiſon, if he will take it. This 
in the general: that you may underſtand here that 
it is not a preciſe notion of the underſtanding alone, 
but it is ſuch an act as contains in it the utmoſt im- 
provement and higheſt excellency of the whole man, 
to underſtand and know God. And truly thus to 
underſtand and know God, we may glory ; for we 


| have a hearty ſatisfaction; for nothing is more ſatis- 


faftory to the mind of man, than to perceive God, 
and to receive from him, It is good to draw near 
to God; happineſs and immortality are in his pre- 
ſence, hell and miſery in the loſs of him. It is fo 
much of the future ſtate, as this ſtate will bear. For 
the future ſtate is ever to be with the Lord ; and he 
that is awakened to a lively ſenſe of God in his ſoul, 
he is much with God, he cloſes with all advantages 
to think of him, and to make all application to him; 

this 
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this is a lively ſenſation and perception of God in 
our minds, the love of God ruling in our hearts, the 
fear of God before our eyes, being always in the 
fight and apprehenfion of God; how precious are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God ! When J awake, I am fill 
with thee, Pſal. cxxxix. 17, 18. A man may be ſaid 
to awake in the ſenſe of the Pſalmi/t, upon a five - fold 
account. 1. When I did awake, or when IJ aroſe 
out of nothing into being; that is, when God at 
firſt made us, he made us to have ſight and ſenſe and 
apprehenſion of him; for then the ſpirit of a man is 
the candle of the Lord, lighted by God ; a candle is, 
lux illuminata & lux illuminans, ſo the ſpirit of a man, 
for mind and underſtanding are faculties fitted for 
God, that have an appropriation unto God. 2. When 
we awake by ſpiritual regeneration 3 ſo the apoſtle 
ſaith of regeneration, he hath ſhined in our hearts to 
give us the light of the knowledge. of God, that is, 
when he takes us out of the darkneſs of fin and brings 
us unto the light of God. 3. When I awake every 
morning, when I awake from nature's reſt ; for my 
eyes prevent the dawnings of the morning, I prevent 
the night watches in thoughts of him. 4. When 1 
awake, that is, after I have given over to act or to 
think, when T begin de novo, take a new thing in 
hand); ſor it is creature-like and chriſtian too, to be- 
gin always with God, to acknowledge him duly, to 
alk him leave, go out in his name, depend upon his 
aſſiſtance in every further undertaking ; that is, when- 
ever I engage in a new buſineſs, awake to a new em- 
ployment. 5. When I awake, when I ſhall awake 
at the reſurrection unto life; for then we ſhall be e- 
ver with the Lord. It 
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It is well obſerved by our great orator Tully, that 
religion is à kind of juſtice towards God; we do 
God right by religious motion, for we do ſuum tribu- 
ere. | Obſervance, regard, and dutiful acts in religi- 
on, are the bond between God and man: by religi- 
on we become alſo partakers of the divine nature; 
we come to imitate and reſemble him. Religion is 
in us, the reſemblance and likeneſs of God. By re- 
ligion we come to have the ſame ſenſe of things, and 
the ſame motions: with God himſelf. For we are 
reconciled to God, to goodneſs, zighteouſneſs and 
truth. Religion, it brings us to God, ftays us with 
God, and makes us to end in him. The law of na- 
ture makes it the common condition of | created be- 
ings, to live, to move and to have being in God ; 
but it is religion that gives ſenſe and feeling of it, to 
uſe the apoſtle's words, As xvii. 27 F baplythey might 
fee! after him and find him. Wicked men are ſaid to 
be without Gad in the world, Eph. ii. 12. God is far 
from their reins, Jer. xii. 2. God is not in their 
thoughts, notwithſtanding his almighty eſſence doth 
ſupport and maintain them in being ; for this is the 
explication of it. They that are reconciled in tem- 
per and diſpoſition to God, they are near; then God 
is preſent and they are capable of him and apprehen- 
live of him : but God is not prefent to him that is 
wicked and in a malign ſpirit, in a contrary diſpoſiti- 
on to the nature of God. We are preſent to God 
by conformity to God ; we are abſent from him by 
diſſimilitude and unlikeneſs to God. God is not en- 


joyed by bare notion and ſpeculation, but by imitati- 


on and reſemblance, viz. when we are in meaſure 
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and degree according to our proportion, what God 
himſelf is in his height, excellency and fulneſs. It 
was a good and ſhort definition of religion, of one of 
the ancient fathers, ſumma religionis imitari quod colis. 
This is the ſum of all religion, and it lies in this, to 
imitate him whom we worſhip, and to endeavour af- 
ter thoſe excellencies and perfections which we do 
attribute to God. The ſtate of religion conſiſts in 
a God-like frame and temper of mind, and expreſſes 
itſelf in life and actions conformed to the divine will; 
and whoever is not renewed and changed in the ſpi- 
rit of his mind, not finally ſettled in a good frame of 
fpirit and brought to lead a good life, he doth but 
deceive himſelf about religion; for his religion is 
but a name. Pſal. cxi. 10. The fear of the Lord i; 
the beginning of wiſdom ; a good under/landing have ail 
they, and only they, who do his commandments, This is 
to underſtand God, to execute his pleaſure ; to ful- 
fill his will, to follow his guidance and direction. 
Now on the contrary, wickedneſs is a declared inde- 
pendence upon. God, and a renunciation. of him, 
Religion ſettles atfelf in. ſettling the mind in intimacy 
and acquaintance with God. The ſoul that is enli- 
vened by religion, ſeeing the brightneſs and excellen- 
ey of divinity, is:diſſolved into affection after God, 
fo as ſire doth expire in a ſun- beam. A holy under- 
ſtanding climbs up-to God by contemplation, medi- 
tation and motion of heavenly affection, as to the i- 
mage and ſome reſemblance of God ; climbing up 
by ſteps to behold God, the original and the fountain 
of all happineſs. For religion, it is an efflux of pri- 
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of men. Now I will give you an account of this in 
three particulars, 

1. By underſtanding and knowing God in the 
ſenſe I have expreſſed, we come to a true ſelf-enjoy- 
ment, to a ſolid content and ſatisfaction, ſuch as is 
neceſſary to make us happy. For there is no happi- 
neſs, unleſs there be a compoſure of mind, heart's» 
eaſe, quiet, content and ſatisfaction. Now if we do 
know and underſtand God in this ſenſe, then we 
ſhall be brought to this ſelf-enjoyment, this quiet 
and ſatisfaction ; for vital and formal happineſs with- 
in us, conſiſts in the fruition of the object of happineſs, 
The moraliſts are wont to diſtinguiſh between objec- 
tive happineſs and formal happineſs. Formal happinels, 
that is that act of ours, whether it be intellection, or 
dilection, or both, whereby we ourſelves are united to 
God, do enjoy him, objective happineſs, God is the ob- 
jective happineſs, becauſe he is the object that makes 
them happy who do enjoy him : for this is certain, 
we do but ut: mundo, but we do frui Deo. For concer- 
ning means, it is the uſe of means : but fruition and 
enjoyment, is the enjoyment of the end. Now God 
is the utmoſt end; he is the object that doth make 
happy ; therefore all other things elſe, are but as 
means; God is the center, and there is motion to- 
wards the center ; God is the center of ſpirits and 
immortal ſouls, 

2. Our ſouls have not the utmoſt uſe and improve- 
ment of themſelves, ſaving in the enjoyment of God. 
For all other things and all other employment is be- 
low the poſſibility and capacity of the faculty ; and 
you know a man ſuffers great loſs if his parts and a- 

| bilities 
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bilities be beyond: his employment, Now if we ter- 
minate ourſelves in ourſelves or in any creature be. 
low God, our employment is unſuitable to the pro- 
portion of our faculties z' therefore it muſt be to our 
loſs. 
3. Otherwhere there is diſſatisfaction and empti- 
neſs. By our underſtanding and knowing God, we 
are brought into a ſtate of quiet, ſelf-enjoyment, ſo- 
lid content and ſatisſaction; our ſouls are reconciled 
to God by a participation of his nature : have ſuch 
pregnancy from God, as both. quickens their moti- 
ons and ſweetens their work. Souls that are tranſ- 
formed into the divine nature and 1mage, feel at 
times ſtrong and vigorous inclinations and motions 
towards that which is good; ſo great and raviſhing 
delights in the acts of religion, as excel all the plea- 
ſures of ſenſe. Souls that are reconciled to the laws 
of heaven, the immutable and unchangeable laws of 
everlaſting righteouſneſs, goodneſs and truth, have a 
great deal of internal peace, quiet and ſatisfaction by 
compliance with theſe rules, and feel often ſuch in- 
fluence and communications from God, as give great 
delight and ſatisfaction, ſuch as far tranſcend all the 
pleaſures of ſenſe. Pſa. xxxvi. 8. They ſhall be a- 
bundantly ſatisfied with the fatneſs of thy houſe, and thou 
ſhall make him drink of the river of thy pleaſures. They 


_ reliſh great pleaſure and ſatisfaction in the ſenſe ol 


God's goodneſs, and in paying their beſt praiſes and 
acknowledgments to God. That compoſedneſs of 
mind, which is eſſential to happineſs and a main in- 
gredient in it; it ariſes not from the ſoul's collecting 
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own eſſence, and living upon its own iſſues and mo- 
tions, improvement of its own natural endowments 
and poſſibilities ; but it depends upon its union with 
the firſt and primitive unity, which is the center of 
reſt, For thy comforts refreſh our ſouls, Pſal. xciv. 19. 
whereas the multitude of other thoughts rather diſ- 
turb and diſtract than give comfort. Therefore it is 
that none but thoſe that are truly wiſe and ſincerely 
good, can have internal peace and ſatisfaction in 
themſelves. All the content others have, is ground- 
ed upon incogitancy and inadvertency ; it is not ſo- 
lid, fincere. It would be a happineſs too ſcant and 
narrow for the mind to be ſeparate from all things 
elſe by a receſſion into itſelf, ſo to ſpend itfelf to all 
eternity in ſelf-converſe without enjoyment of God: 
a diminutive, narrow, ſuperficial nothing it is, and 
muſt neceſſarily be ſo in itſelf. This I ſpeak, if a 
man compare with the original and fountain of be- 
ing and welfare; in competition with which a man's 
ſelf is as nothing. This we find in ourſelves (if we 
know ourſelves and are acquainted with our own 
deſires,) that God hath planted in man a ſpring of 
conſtant motion, which with invincible impatience 
forces a man out of himſelf, violently toſſing him to 
and fro till he fix upon ſome ſolid and ſelt- ſubſtantial 
good. Many will ſay, who will ſhew us any good ? 
Lord, lift up the light of thy countenance upon us, Plal. 
iv. 6. Vea though it be ſo, that in this ſunk, dege- 
nerate and apoſtate ſtate of mankind, reaſon be too 
much depreſſed and even inthralled to ſenſe ; yet it 
is not ſo quite bereft of all ſenſe (at all times at leaſt) 
of its noble pedigree ; but is now and then awaken- 
ed 
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ed by God, ſtirred up at times to fome generous mo- 
tions in itſelf ; touched with ſome deep remorſe at 
the remembrance of its own ancient, priſtine ſtate 
and dignity ; and when it rememhers, recollects and 
confiders what it was or* may be, doth make ſome 
faint eſſays after the recovery of that which was loſt; 
Nov this is the great goodneſs of God and compaſſi- 
on to us in this loſt bewildred condition, that he doth 
dire& and guide thoſe motions that ariſe in us to the 
height of our make; we deſcending from ſo high an 
off-ſpring. This, I fay, is the grace of God in ex- 
citing and ſtirring up in us thoſe motions, that he 
might reſtore us. But to make out my obſervation 
in three particulars, that there is no ſolid reſt, no 
heart's eaſe, no true compoſure, no ſatisfaction to the 
ſoul of man, but in application to God and in ſome 
enjoyment of him. 

1. Were the whole world ſo quiet, as not in the 
leaſt to attempt upon the compoſure or conſiſtency 
of man's mind, he could not be at reſt ; whereas we 

know what a place of hurlyburly, of confuſion and 
diſtraction, this world is. 

2. Were a man out of danger in reſpect of all 
checks of his conſcience, he could not be at reſt ; 
whereas we know that the wicked and profane of 
the world, they are more in danger from themſelves 
than from any thing from without ; and when they 
are applauded and live in jollity, and are adored by 
others, yet when they retire, they have inward checks 
and reproof from their own conſciences. 

3. Had a man even ſecurity from heaven, that 


God would not diſturb him, by imbittering bis 
| thoughts 
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thoughts, or raiſing in him horrid and dreadful appre- 
henſions'3 He could not be at reſt ; whereas we 
know that the mind of man is no where exempt 
from God's government : but if conſent be given to 
known iniquity, God doth appear, as he will to ſiu- 
ners confuſion and aſtoniſhment ; as in theſe inſtan- 
ces ; When Adam had tranſgreſſed, Gen. iii. 11. Ha 
thou eaten of the forbidden fruit? How did that con- 
found and aſtoniſh him? So God's queſtion to Cain, 
Gen. iv. 9. Where is Abel thy brother? Or as in the 
cafe of Belſhazzar, on account of that profaneneſs in 
making uſe of the conſecrated veſſels to carouſe in, 
Dan. v. 5. A hand writing upon the wall makes him 
tremble and ſhake. 

Now I fay; give all theſe advantages, and theſe 
ſeem to ſpeak him ſecure from others: yet notwith- 
ſanding all theſe, ſee how hard it is to ſecure any 
man from himſelf : a man will find fomething with- 
m himſelf to tear and rend him from himſelf, to toſs 
him from his own foundation and conſiſtency ; viz» 
the inſatiable deſire in man's ſoul not ſatisfied with- 
in itſelf, If a man were privileged in all theſe ways, 
and ſecure from theſe dangers, yet a man would find 
ſomething within himſelf that will rend and tear him 
from himſelf and toſs him from his own foundation; 
biz. an unſatiable deſire in man's ſoul, not ſatished 
in himſelf or any thing that is founded in his own 
goodneſs : for this is moſt certain; in the iſtue of all, 
and at the long-run, no man can take up and ſet 
down fully ſatisfied with himſelf alone. No man is 
good enough to his own ſatisfaction ; the guilt that 
men have, will make them tremble when they do 
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reflect. The beſt of men are ſenſible that they have 
been depraved, that they are ſhort and imperfect, 
and not as they would be; wherefore to happineſs 
this is neceſſary, that a man be brought to this, that 
he hath but one knowledge; that he hath but one 
main dependence, that muſt be upon God, who is 
both original and final. This is the effect of 
religion, to reduce and bring a man back again from 
his exorbitancy and extravagancy, and to reſtore him 
to God, and ſettle him there. And the philoſopher 
tells us, that by the creatures, the mind of man doth 


climb up to God as by ſo many ſteps or ſtairs. Our 


fouls united to divinity in holy communion, are im- 
pregnated with generous and noble ſeeds of immor- 
tality. Now as to know God, is to be in reconcili- 
ation with God, as to be in poſſeſſion and conjuncti- 
on with happineſs; ſo to do any thing wherein God 


to religion; to conſent to ſin, iniquity and folly; 
it is doing what is unnatural, and contrary to our in- 
tereſt, A man doth himſelf the greateſt wrong, of- 


Nowy not be acknowledged, any thing that is contra- 


fers to himſelf the greateſt violence, doth diſpoſſeſs 


himſelf of the beſt enjoyment, when he doth betray 
his innocence and conſents to iniquity, doth any 


thing to diſpleaſe God, alienate himſelf from him; 


then he provokes God to withdraw : for the very 


nature of things tells us, wickedneſs is fufficient to 


make a man miſerable ; as holineſs is to make him 
happy, ſo wickedneſs to make him miſerable. 

There are two things reſolved by wife and ſober 
men ; that piety, devotion, religion and reconciliation 


with God, hath in it ſelf a ſelt-ſufficiency to make a 
man 
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man happy; and on the contrary, iniquity and fin hath 
in it a compleatneſs to make a man forlorn and miſ- 
erable. Now this I ſhall make appear. Sin hath 
no place but in ſuch a creature as is inveſted with a 
pregnant generous ſenſe of the difference of things u- 
pon a moral account: for no creature below man is 
capable of ſinning, becauſe of its own lowneſs ; but 
to ſin, is where a creature is made or born to an ac- 
tive, vigorous, pregnant, generous ſenſe of the dif- 
ference'of things upon a moral conſideration. Now 
where there is ſuch a ſenſe as this, it cannot be ſa- 
tied with the poverty, lowneſs, narrowneſs and 
contractedneſs of any creature, but is carried out in 
a defire after a ſelf-ſufficient good. Now ſuch a good 
is not enjoyed with the allowance of any true evil, 
becauſe of the repugnancy that there is between good 
and evil, God being the chiefeſt good, and fin be- 
ing the chiefeſt evil, they cannot conſiſt together. 
Now this you may be aſſured of, if you will weigh 
and conſider. It is a demonſtration in morals, that 
is as clear and as ſatisfactory as any demonſtration in 
the mathematicks ; a full and ſelf- ſufncient good can- 
not conſiſt with any true evil, becauſe good and evil 
are extremely oppoſite. God cannot therefore be 
enjoyed where any man doth commit evil, and con- 
ſent to iniquity : and evil is there, where there is a 
generous pregnant ſenſe of the moral difference of 
things 3 and that ſenſe makes a man capable of the 
greateſt happineſs in the enjoyment of the greateſt 
good, or of the greateſt miſery in conjunction with 
the greateſt evil; and there is no true evil, but the e- 
vil of iniquity. Now to proceed. A creature that is 
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inflamed with an unſatiable appetite after a ſelf-ſuffi- 
cient good, cannot fall ſhort or fail of this good with- 
out great torment, inward vexation, bitterneſs of 
mind and diſcontent ; for nothing doth afflitt more 
than appetite unſatisfied. For man is made to a ca- 
pacity, to a deſire after a ſelf-ſufficient good; there - 
fore he muſt have bitterneſs of mind, perplexity, 
vexation, torment, if he be deprived of it, if he fall 
ſhort of it. However a ſinner may otherwiſe fare in 
the world where power and intereſt do ſometimes 
prevail, yet I dare ſay, this puniſhment always fol- 
lows upon it; that is, inward trouble, torment, bit- 
terneſs of mind, vexation, diſſatisfaction; becauſe 
guilt is contracted, the perſon falls ſnort of the true 
good, having a quick ſenſe of an infinite appetite, an 

unſatiable deſire: it muſt needs be in a pain and tor- 
ment, becauſe of this privation. 

It is a true obſervation ; it is the hardeſt matter 
in the world to ſatisfy the mind of a ſinner; for if a 
ſinner be inadvertent and incogitant, this may take 
him off from his thoughts of guilt and fault for a 
while ; but when he recolletts himſelf, when at 
home, he cannot ſatisfy himſelf, but he muſt have re- 
morſe, his heart will ake, he will have inward bitter- 
neſs, perplexity and torment. Incogitancy, avocati- 
on or company, may for a while interpoſe for diver- 
fion ; but when the ſinner ſtays at home or reflects 
upon himſelf, he is reproved, he is challenged, he is 
ſelf-condemned. This is ſo true, that they who ne- 
ver knew any thing of the deity, or they that never 
heard of the bible, have ſpoken as competently of it 


as any of us can do. DIEGS heathen poet faith, 
6 there 
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tc there is no ſecurity in any one's caſe, unleſs this 
cc be his caſe, to be privy to himſelf of no iniquity, 
& not to be appalled at the ſenſe of any voluntary 
4 miſcarriage. 

Such a creature as I am now-ſpeaking of, who is 
made in a capacity to receive; but of itſelf is limit- 
ed, contracted and narrow ; if this creature do not 
lay aſide fond felf-conceit, vain ſelf-flattery, and vo- 
Juntarily give itſelf up to God; if it be not attracted 
and drawn by ſenſe and perception of the divine 
beauty and excellency ; if it be not allured by God's 
infinite goodneſs and fulneſs ; ſuch a creature is in a 
ſtate exactly contrary to its own perfection and happi- 
neſs which perfection and happineſs conſiſts in this, 
that God is become all things to us, and that we are 
entirely addicted and devoted to him, that we are in- 
flamed with ſuch ardor of divine affection, as will inſe- 
parably conjoin the lover and the beloved. For in this 


caſe there is nothing elſe left to pacify a man's mind, 


but for man to live upon or to take ſatisfaction and 
content either in himſelf or ſome fellow- creature, or 
ſome pleaſure in iniquity. Now none of theſe will do it. 

1/t. Man is not ſatisfied in himſelt ; for the more 
any one knows of himſelf, the leſs he will be pleaſed 
with himſelf :. only madmen and fools are pleaſed 
with themſelves. No wiſe man is good enough to 
his own ſatisfaction; for wiſe and good men know 
their ſhortneſs, fallibility, their many miſtakes, their 
imperfections. They are ſo poſſeſſed with the ſenſe 
of them, that though they were applauded, as Herod 
was, they would not think themſelves to be Gods, 


becauſe they know themſelves to be but men, finite 
| wt! 12 and 
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and fallible creatures; they would ſay, as the apoſtle 
ſaid, when the people offered to deify them, tue are 
men ſubjecl to the ſame paſſions with yourſelves z ſo that 
there is no internal peace, content, ſelſ- ſatisfaction 
in ſelf-enjoyment. Therefore a man cannot be his. 
own happineſs. | 

24ly. He cannot be happy by the enjoyment of a- 


ny fellow creatures. For, as Fob has told us, Fob 


xxviii. 14. Fa man turn to the ſea, the depth ſaith, it 
is not in me, and the ſea ſaith, it is not in me. O, man! 
thou waſt made for God, return to God; thou canſt 
not be ſatished, but in the enjoyment of God. 

3aly, Then for pleaſure in iniquity : ſee what Fob 
ſaith, Jab xx. 5. The triumpbing of the wicked is ſhort, 
and the joy of the hypocrite is but for a moment. I have 
ſeen the wicked in great power, ſpreading himſelf lite a 
green bay- tree, yet he paſſed away, and la he was not, yea 
I ſought him, but he could not be found. But mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace; but the tranſgreſſors ſhall be deſtroyed to- 
gether, and the end of the wicked ſhall be cut ; but 
the ſalvation of the righteous is of the Lord, be is their 


ſtrength in the time of trouble. Pſal. xxxvii. 35. — 40. 


There is neither ſafety nor ſecurity, no ſatisfaction 
in iniquity, All reſt, all content and quiet, is ſole- 


ly in the enjoyment of God, and in reconciliation 


wich the rule of righteouſneſs : for then a man is in- 
wardly whole, right and ſtreight; and you may as 
well cure a man that hath an internal wound, a diſ- 
eaſe within him, by an outward foreign application ; 
as you may ſatisfy a wounded conſcience or a guilty 
mind, by any external or worldly accommodation. 


It 
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It muſt be the enjoyment of God, and an internal 
reconciliation with the immutable and unchangeable 
law of everlaſting righteouſneſs, goodneſs and truth, 
that can lay a ſolid foundation for any man's heart's- 
eaſe, content and ſatisfaction: and a man that grounds 
himſelf upon any other thing, and doth perſuade him- 
ſelf well concerning himſelf, having not this aſſur- 
ance ; he doth impoſe upon himſelf, and doth make 
himſelf live in a lie, and he will be finally fruſtrated 
and diſappointed, There is no true peace in iniqui- 
ty, there is no ſolid ſatisfaction but in mental recon- 
ciliation with the nature of God and law of righte- 
ouſneſs. 

Thus have I given you an account of the firſt par- 
ticular. That it is our glory, it is our excellency to 
be religious : for it is our ſafety and the ground of 
all our ſatisfaction and content, that we know and 
underſtand God, in the ſenſe before expreſſed, when 
I told you that words of ſenſe and underitanding are 
to be taken with the connatural, ſuitable affection, 
and conſequent operation. 

Again; our ſouls have not full uſe or improve- 
ment of themſelves, ſaving in the enjoyment of God, 
therefore to know and underſtand God, is our only 
matter of glory, our excellency ; for our ſouls have 
not the full uſe or true improvement of themſelves, 
fave in the enjoyment of God. To make this out. 
Faculties are not known till they are called forth by 
their ſeveral objects. You might have in the nature 
of man ſeveral faculties, which you ſhould not know 
that you have them, if it were not for the ſeveral ob- 
jects that call them forth, And in this ſtate we our- 

ſelves 
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ſelves do not know, what latent powers our ſouls may 


have in themſelves, \which may open and unfold 
themſelves when we come nearly and intimately to 
converſe with God. We do not know in this ſtate, 
till we make a nearer approach to God, but that 
there may be new powers that are now latent, that 
may explicate themſelves at a nearer approach of God 
to us. We now in this ſtate do not know how the 
bleſſedneſs may act upon our faculties. In nature 
many virtues of things lie ſtill and do not appear, till 
things that harmonize and correſpond, meet. I will 
give you one inſtance; the inſtance of iron and the 
load-ſtone ; keep theſe two at a diſtance, and the 
aftection that is between thefe two doth not appear. 
But this cauſes motion: ſo that what before ſeemed 
in theſe two to be dull and luggiſh ; when it comes 
to meet with its match, when its correſpondent doth 
appear; then it doth declare its inward principle; 
having received a touch from that body that 1s proper 
to awaken its inward virtue, it doth. preſently exert 
the ſame. But this power was in the thing before, 
but it was not exerted, it was not brought forth, till 
its proper object was preſent. God doth order na- 
ture ſo, that things in this lower world have ſundry 
virtues lying hid, and do not appear till things meet 
with their mates, and then there is a motion by con- 
ſent. The ſoul of man otherwhere is not matched, 
and, therefore is not at all excited nor ſufficiently 
drawn forth, fave in conjunction with God; but 
then it doth ſoon diſplay its livelineſs and ſprightful- 
neſs. It is an admirable ſaying of Seneca; this argu- 
ment the mind of man hath of its divine original 125 

off- 
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off-ſpring, and of its cognation and kin to God, that 
it delights in divine and immaterial things; and doth 
not converſe with them as things that are foreign, 
but as things that are proper, things that are its own, 
This argument the mind of man hath of its divinity, 
its divine original, that it is remarkably from God 
himſelf, that the things of God delight it, and take 
with it; and ſpiritual things it converſes withal, not 
as things that are foreign and ſtrange, but as things 
that are natural to it. In every faculty there is a 
kind of natural ſcience in reſpect of its own proper 
object; whereby it ſingles out its own proper objects 
and can better define it than any artiſt ; and in con- 
junction with it, hath ſatiety and delight: and 
the heads of the philoſophers cannot define the ob- 
jects of any ſenſe ſo well, as the ſenſe itſelf; no de- 
finition of taſtes, of colours; no definition of fire, of 
light, is ſo taking, ſo ſatisfactory, as the perception 
that the proper faculties have of theſe ſeveral objects. 
Every faculty of man hath a natural ſenſe of its own 
proper object, and perceives it better by its percepti- 
on and ſenſation of it, than any philoſopher doth by 
notion and definition, And all true delight and joy 
is begotten by a conjunction of ſome diſcerning facul- 
ty with its proper object: I ſay, all true joy and de- 
light ariſes from a conjunction with its proper object. 
Now mind and ſpirit are of ſo pure a complexion, 
that they cannot mingle, ſave only with unbodied 
and immaterial things; I ſay, mind and ſpirit are of 
ſuch a pure conſtitution and refined complexion, that 
they cannot mingle well, except only with unbodied 
and immaterial things. Theſe two things are of 

certain 
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certain reſolution : nothing that is apprehenſive of 
God, or capable of God, can enjoy him in any ſtate, 
without ineffable ſenſe of pleaſure : nothing that is 
apprehenſive of God, or capable of God, can be with- 
out him or loſe him, without inward bitterneſs, 
diſcontent and diſſatisfaction. It is but an interrup- 
tion that ſtaves a man off from his diſcontent for a 
while ; for as he that enjoys God, being capable of 
him, finds ſatisfaction and heart's-eaſe; ſo he that 
falls ſhort of him, finds inward bitterneſs and diſcon. 
tent. It is a compendious violation of the law of 
our happineſs, the averſation of a man's foul from 
God : in the ſelf-ſame moment wherein any man 
forſakes God, he ſuffers ſhipwreck of his own hap- 
pineſs. Our Saviour tells us, the whole law, is ful- 
filed in this one thing, divine love. Now, as nothing 
can perceive the ſun, though never ſo full, though it 
enlightens all things by its beams, but the eye that 
is ſun-like ; (the eye of man 1s of a complexion ſuitable 
fo the ſun, and of all a man's powers and faculties no- 
thing perceives the ſun but the eye, which. is ſun- 
like ;) ſo nothing perceives God, though he be viſible 
and remarkable, but a deiformed ſoul, a ſoul reconcil- 
ed to God, a ſoul ſettled in purity and holineſs. No- 

thing but a ſun-like eye perceives the fun ; nothing 

but a God-like ſoul perceives God. 

L.aſih, It is our glory and excellency and perfecti- 
on, to know and underſtand God ; becauſe, ſave in 

God, there is nothing but emptineſs, uncertainty and 

inſufficiency ; nothing elſe is ſuitable and proportio- 

nable to the largeneſs and capacity of our immortal 

ſpirits, O, God! thou haſt made us for thyſelf, 
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our ſouls are unſatisfied and are unquiet in us; there 
is emptineſs, till thou doſt communicate. thyſelf, till 
we return unto thee. Therefore, I ſay, it is man's 
glory in conjunction with his happineſs, to under- 
{and and know that which is better than himſelf ; 
and that is nothing but God. I dare be bold to ſay 
this, that ſelf-denial, ſelf-ſurrender, giving up our- 
ſelves to God, is a thing that our religion calls for : 
yea I am confident, that God would never have re- 
quired this of any creature, to deny himſelf, to de- 
vote and addict himſelf wholly to God; he would 
never have required this under the penalty and threat- 
ning of eternal miſery ; for a creature to ſubdue him- 
ſelf wholly to God ; to deny himſelf, to devote him- 
ſelf wholly to God if ſo be the creature had a na- 
ture to have a ſelf-ſufficiency in it, For this is my 
reaſon for it. A creature, whoſe nature is ſelf- ſuffi 
cient, is uncapable of eternal miſery, becauſe, it can- 
not be deprived of happineſs : for while it is itſelf, it 
hath a ſelf-ſufficiency. Therefore you may under- 
ſand, by what God requires, ſelf-denial, ſelf-ſurren- 
der, devoting of a man's ſelf to God, addicting of a 
man's ſelf to him, receiving a portion from him, tak- 
ing him for our happineſs, that our natures have not 
a ſelf-ſufficiency : for if we had a ſelf-ſufficiency, a 
ſelf- fulneſs, we could not be miſerable, becauſe we 
could not then be deprived of happineſs ; for we had 
enough and as much as we are capable of, if we had 
a ſelf-ſufficiency. It is a grievous miſtake therefore 
to think that when God doth require ſelf-denial, ſelf- 
ſurrender, and command us to addict and devote and 


determine ourſelves wholly to him: that he doth 
this 
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this for any acceſſion that can poſſibly be made to 


God; for he is ſelf-ſufficient of himſelf : but it is for 
our full ſatisfaction, and upon occaſion of our ſhal- 
lowneſs, emptineſs and penury, and becauſe we 
cannot live upon ourſelves, For it is well known 


that our goodnefs doth not extend to God, neither is 


he profited by our goodneſs, nor hurt by our evil, for 
he is abſolutely independent and ſelf-ſufficient ; but 
it is to prevent our eternal miſery ; for if we be de- 
prived of God, we muſt be eternally miſerable, be. 
cauſe of pollution, emptineſs, inanity- ; becauſe we 
find nothing elſe ſuitable and proportionable to- the 
largeneſs and capacity of our ſouls ; and becauſe we 
have not a nature that hath a ſelf-ſufficiency ; for if 
we had a ſelf-ſufficiency, we could not be miſerable, 
though God ſhould deny himſelf, but we might live 
upon ourſelves, upon our own ſtock and ſtore ; but 
becauſe of our ſcantineſs, emptineſs, inſufficiency ; 
therefore God directs us to devote ourſelves and de- 
termine ourſelves to him. 

Now becauſe all that we, finite, limited creatures 
either had or have, is in manner and meaſure ; fo 
that we cannot have reſt, fulneſs, or ſatisfaction in 
ourſelves, who are contracted, narrow, precarious 
and arbitrary beings, dependent things; but have 2 
tendency, an inclination, and deſire of the enjoyment 
of that infinite fulneſs and perfection, whereto we are 
admitted but to a ſlender participation; therefore it 
is our happineſs and the cauſe of our glory, to be ad- 
mitted unto him. This is the account: becauſe of 
our emptineſs, ſhallowneſs, narrowneſs and not being 
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ſelves happy (for the wiſeſt of men are not good e- 
nough to their own ſatisfaction ;) therefore God bids 
us deny ourſelves, go out of ourſelves, and devote and 
ſurrender ourſelves to him; becauſe there is fulneſs, 
there is ſatisfaction, abundance : but if we ſtay with- 
in doors, we ſtay within and ſtarve ; for there is not 
that which we can live upon; there is not that 
which is ſatisfactory to the connate deſires of our im- 
mortal ſouls : for we have a tendency, inclination, and 
a natural deſire after a fuller, a greater good, than we 
are ourſelves. It is good for us to draw nigh to God. 

Thus I have ſhewn. 1/7. What is comprehend- 
ed under theſe two phraſes, of knowing. and under- 
ſtanding God. .2dly. I have ſhewn you, by evidence 
and demanſtration, that it is a man's glory and hap- 
pineſs, his perfection and accompliſhment, to know 
and underſtand God upon a three-fold account. Hence 
| infer, | 

1. If this be, as I have reported; then let us learn 
the true employment of ourſelves. Many uſe them- 
ſelves to make themſelves leſs ; live many years and 
acquire nothing: for this is a true rule; we are ſo 
in act, as we are in habit; and ſo in habit as we are 
in act: according as our diſpoſitions are; ſuch are 
our inclinations and motions ; and according as we 
are in motion and action, ſo we do acquire habit and 
diſpoſition. Now mean employment and baſe atten- 
dance doth depreſs and make us leſs. You ſee of 
what low ſpirits they are that move in a narrow, li- 
mited, mean ſphere of activity, that ſpend all their 
time about drudgery with beaſts and cattle : no ge- 
nerous notion in them; but to think of God and di- 

vine 
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divine heavenly things, doth mightily amplify and 
enlarge mens fouls, and make them of far larger ca- 
pacities. It hath been obſerved, that perſons that 
were of weak, ordinary, mean and ſimple underſtan. 
dings, of little reaſon- and ſenſe, coming to the per- 
tection of religion have been notoriouſly mended for 
their parts, and enlarged for all buſineſs and purpoſes, 
even ſo much that perſons have wondred at it: but 
the account is plain ; for religion raiſes mens ſpirits 
and enlarges mens faculties, Thoughts of God and 
meditation upon things divine : this doth mightily 
enlarge the parts of men : on the contrary, mens 
parts wither away, and come to nothing, if they be 
not excited and called forth to nobler acts by higher 
objects. Here is the reaſon why many live and die 
ſorry ordinary creatures, and they glory in their con- 
tractedneſs, narrowneſs and beggary: but the reaſon 
is, becauſe they know no better, they do not under- 
ſtand and know God. The proper improvement of 
our faculties, is to be converſant about God, to take 
divine and heavenly things into our minds. We 
cannot terminate ourſelves in ourſelves, but we loſe 
ourſelves, and there is no reaſon that we ſhould be ul- 
timate and final to ourſelves, ſince we are not origi- 
nal to ourſelves : for in nature it doth belong of 
right, that that is to be final and ultimate, which 
was original. That we are receptive and capable of 
God, this is the excellency of our creation ; and we 
thank God for our make, that we were created in ſo 
high a degree of perfection. Now let it be our care 
that all our powers and faculties be excited and em- 
ployed, and that there may be no emptineſs in us, 
unſatisfactorineſs through our ſelf· neglect. 2. Let 
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2. Let us then admire, reverence and adore and 
acknowledge God; for beſides his excellency, he is 
more to us than all the world beſides : this will be 
our fate and neceſſary condition, if we have not a 
lively, vigorous, active, quick ſenſe of God in our 
minds, but are alienated from the regard and appre- 
henſion of him; then we ſhall have our faculties 
loſt: for we ſhall have faculties without a proper 
object; and if you take away the object, you take 
away the uſe of the faculties ; then ſhall you have 
motion without any reſt; for reſt is in the center 3 
and you never come at the center, if you attain not 
God. Then ſhall you have means without ends: ; 
and means are grievous, troubleſome, and coſtly ma- 
ny times, without ends: but all the inconveniency of 
the means is recompenced by the worthineſs and 
goodneſs of the end. You ſhall have ſtreams withs 
out a fountain, beggary and neceſſity without any 
ſupply. Therefore I will conclude this point with 
two words of direction. 

To prepare and qualify the mind for the knows 
ledge of God, I propoſe two things. 1. Abſtraction 
from matter. 2. Separation from impurity. 

Firſt, Abſtraction from matter. Bodily ſenſe is 
an impediment to the proper employment of the 
mind. This the Platonifts were mightily ſenſible of, 
therefore they propoſe, that all young perſons ſhould 
de employed in the ſtudy of the mathematicks, to 
learn them to ſeparate their thoughts from matter. 
Bodily ſenſe is an encumbrance to the motion of 
the mind and underſtanding. They mightily com- 
Plain of the malignity of matter, that doth depreſs 


and 
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and diſable the mind; that we are as birds wing. ti- 
ed, while we are . confined to theſe dull and heavy 
bodies: we have faculties that have motion upward, 
but we are encumbred. Where bodily ſenſe is ſu- 
preme, man will never aſcend to the knowledge of 
God. This is the beſt argument the atheiſt hath; 
that God is not ſenſible. It is the foundation of a. 
theiſm, that all being is body: but whoſoever deny 
God, they deny their on ſouls and their immortali- 
ty; they deny themſelves, elſe they cannot deny 
God. They who live in the fleſh in this ſenſe, they 
cannot pleaſe God.; they do nothing to pleaſe him, 
becauſe they have no perception of him. Where the 
foul is always encompaſſed with bodily ſenſe, there i 
no apprehenſion of immaterial beings, no guſt or re- 
liſh of things that are ſpiritual: ſor ĩimmaterial thing 
are only known by mental obſervation and abſtracli- 
on. I dur ſouls be bowed down to the things of 
this world, we ate void of the ſenſe of heavenly 
things. God hath given men ſouls; which naturaliy 
move upwards and: apply to God, even as light things 
do aſcend and heavy things deſcend; every thing to 
its center. Now to induce us to prefer the ſtate of 
our ſouls, and their affairs, before. the conveniencies 
of the body, I propoſe theſe two things to your con- 
ſideration. 1. Think of the mind's ſuperiority over 
the body. 2. Its diſtinction from the body. 1. Its 
ſuperiority 3 ; for it is to govern the body, and the go- 
vernor is ſuperior to that which is to be governed. 
2. Its diſtinction from the body, ſeparable from it — 
Separation from groſs and ſluggiſh body and its ſen- 


timents, is neceſſary upon a two-fold account. 1. 
| A 
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As a preparation to the acts of the mind. 2. As a 
diſpoſition of us to our right end, In ſhort, they that 
are under the power of bodily ſenſe ; iS that are 
only bodily wiſe ; they that are no more than bodily 
complexion and conſtitution ; they are To dull and 
ſo llugpiſh, they are alt6gether unapt and indiſpoſed 
for mental employnient, for conſideration of God 
und his Ways, for any application to him, any enjoy- 
ment of him; and ſo out of the way of Happineſs. 
Secondly, Separation from i impurity : for the Pla- 
toni is tell us well, that it is not poſſible for that 
which is not pure, to be united to, and conjoined 
with, and enjoyed with that which is pure. No com- 
munion of light with darkneſs. No communion of 
God with the devil; pure and impure cannot con- 
join, no more than light and darkneſs. In an im- 
pure ſoul, there can no true notion of God lodge 3 
for this is moſt certain, an impure mind hath no true 
notion of God in it; for that which the pſalmiſt 
faith, is univerſally true; thou thoughteft that I was al- 
together ſuch a one as thy fat 5 Pſal. 1. 21. Every one 
thinks of God according to himſelf. As to inſtance : 
thoſe that are inſolent, uſurping, domineering, arbi- 
trary and tyrannical; they think the excellency of 
God is ſelf-will and ſovereignty; that is the higheſt 
perfection that they can attribute to the deity; and 
they envy God, that in theſe he fo far exceeds them: 
and if God would gratify them in any thing, it were 
that God would gratify them in this defire in a par- 
ticipation of his power. Again, the ſpiteful 4nd re- 
vengeful think it is the greateſt excellency to deſtroy 


by power thoſe whom they hate: whereas God ſont 
* e X his 
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his ſon to ſeek and to ſave that which was loft, Luke 
xix. 10. So of all other ſorts of ſinners, the ſpiteful 
and revengeful are the moſt unlike and contrary to 
God Now purity of mind is a neceſſary diſ- 
poſition for the entertaining of God : for the perſons 
that ſhall be made happy, our Saviour tells us, are the 
pure in heart, Mat. v. 8. Bleſſed are the pure in heart, 


for they ſhall ſee God ; and Pſal. xv. 2. He that walk- 


eth uprightly and Health the truth in his beart; thoſe 
fit a man in habit to ſee God, P/al. xxiv. 4. He that 
hath dean hands and a pure heart, who hath not lift up 
his foul unto vanity, nor fworn deceitfully ; he ſhall re- 
ceive the bleſſing from the Lord. Iſaiah xxxiii. 15. He 
that walketh righteouſly and ſpeaketh uprightly. So Rev. 
xxi. 27. There ſhall nothing enter into the new Feruſalem 
which defileth or maketh a lie, they are kept out of that 


place, Rev. xxii. 15. And-Heb. x. 22. Let us draw 
near with a true heart, in full aſſurance of faith, bau- 


ing our hearts ſprinkled from an evil conſcience, and our 
bodies waſhed with pure water. For as a blemiſhed eye 


doth very imperfectly ſee and diſcern ; ſo a defiled 


ſoul hath no right and true perception of God. For 
every faculty is receptive of the object according to 
its own capacity and diſpoſition, Every thing that is 
admitted, is admitted according to the diſpoſition and 
qualification of the receiver. The philoſopher could 
tell us, that the naughtineſs and viciouſneſs of man's 
ſoul, doth quite marr and ſpoil the principles of the 
mind and underſtanding. It is nothing but an un- 
clean ſpirit, ſuch as the devils. are, that would beg 
and pray of our Saviour, that they might have leave 


to enter into ſwine: the ſwine, whoſe character it 1s, 
"a 


prehe 
ſatisfi 
as ma 
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to beſmear itſelf in mire. —1f any man will do his will, 


be ſhall know of the doerine, whether it be of Gad, John 
vii. 17. If you are of good lives and practices, and 
pure minds, you ſhall diſcern divine truth; and the 
meek have the promiſe to be led unto truth, Plal. XXV» 
9. The meek will he guide in judgment, and the meek will 


he teach his way, For this is a rule which every. 


where prevails, we have univerſal experience of it, 
that nothing can aſcend higher in act than it is in it- 
ſelf in Rate and habit : nothing can aſcend higher, 
that is, be more perfect in product and action; it 
cannot aſcend higher in the act, than it is in ſtate, 
diſpoſition, habit, and temper of mind. 

Theſe two directions are as qualifications and diſ- 
poſitions : if you would have a right ſenſe and ap- 
prehenſion of God, ſo as to be accompliſhed by him, 
ſatisfied in him, and have full enjoyment of him, ſuch 
as may make you happy. Thus have I given you 
an account of theſe words, to know and under fland 
n 
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PSALM v. 4, 5. 


Thes avi wot le db paafarer an anlchedueſ 3 
neither fhall evil dwell with thee. | The fooliſh ſhall 
not Hand i in thy fight ; thou bateſt 0 workers 1 ini- 


. quity. 


F we enquire bows, it comes to paſs, that man is 
fallen under God's diſpleaſure ; man, that was 
made by God, in the image of God, whom God 
made for himſelf, to be employed about him, to be 
happy in attendance upon him, and in the enjoyment 
of him; how it comes to paſs, that he is fallen un- 
der God's diſpleaſure and diſlike : the text reſolves 
it all into wickedneſs. This is that which makes the 
breach between God and us; yea this is the abomi- 
nation that makes deſolate, Dan. xi. 31. For this is 
an open affront to the maker and governor of the u- 
niverſe, a downright contradiction to him, a varying 
from that which is the quality and perfection of the 
divine nature. This is that which hath wrought all 
the miſchief and diſorder that ever hath been in the 
creation of God from the beginning ; this is that 
which threw the bleſſed angels out of heaven, and fo 
transformed them, that now they attend upon advan- 


— 


tages to do us miſchief; this is that which turned 


man 


|... ._ . . ad bateth within, #85 


man out of paradiſe ; this is that which drowned the 


old world, and brought down fire and brimſtone up- 


on Sodom and 400 ; this is that which did diſ- 
ſolve the Jewiſh, commonwealth, and threw down 
the glorious temple which Solomon built. This is that 
which bath ſo-ſunk and debaſed the nature of man, 
and. made it ſo unlike to the divine nature; this is 
that which from the beginning hath made a differ- 
ence between God and his creatures ; this is that 
which is matter of God's offence ; and until this is 
baniſhed the world, the God of all grace and mercy, 
may of his on goodneſs have pity and compaſſion, 
but it is not poſſible he ſhould have complaiſance or 
delight in his creature, being become ſo unſuitable 
to him: but his creatures muſt be grievous to him, 
not only as neceſſitous and miſerable, but as baſe and 
unworthy ; ; he cannot but conceive diſpleaſure, when- 
ever he takes cogniſance of his creatures, becauſe of 
their degeneracy, apoſtacy and contradictien to the 
nature of God, and variation from the ſtate in which 
God made them. ¶ icledneſi, this makes a man an 
abſolute enemy to God, and to all ways of goodneſs. 
By wickedneſs, a man paſſes quite into another ſtate 
and ſpirit, and becomes an hater of God, and is alſo 
hated by God. 

Whoſoever is in love with evil, cannot be in love 
with,the ways of goodneſs and righteouſneſs ; for 
theſe are, contrary affections to things contrary in 
themſelves ; if we love evil, we cannot but hate what 
is good, becauſe there cannot but be a contrary af- 
tection to a contrary object. Whoſoever confents to 
iniquity, does voluntarily part with God, and God 
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leaves him. P/al. J. 16. Unto the wicked God ſays, 
what haſt thou to do to take my word into thy mouth 5 
God will have nothing to do with Hit, for does al- 
low him to have any thing to do with What relates 
to God, Though he bids us to call upon Riin, to 
pray unto him, yet we muſt ceaſe to do evll, and learn 
to do well, or he will not hear us. Holineſb is the 
perfection with which God delights to cloath himſelf, 
he is often called in the old teſtament; the hey one if 
tjraet. Iſa. v. 15. God who 1s haly, ſhall be aner ifed 
in righteouſneſs, 2 Cor. vi. 14. There. is 10 fellow- 
ſhip between righteouſneſs and unrightaniſmſs, between 


Obriſt and Belial. Wickedneſs is fatal to men, it is 


the bane of human nature. Fc. vii. 17. Be not wick- 


ed over- much, neither be thou froliſh ; why ſhouldt thou 


die before thy time! Wickedneſs ends in death, Gen. 
XXXVlii, J. Er, Judas firſt born, was wicked in the 
abt of the Lord, and the Lord flew him. © 

I will give you an account of this great truth from 
the book of Job, the Pſalms and the Praverbs ; that 
ſo we may be apprehenſive of the great danger we 
run into by conſenting to iniquity : and I cannot take 
a more effectual courſe, than by ſhewing you what 
we have in holy ſcripture, the words of which are 
more commanding than any words contrived by man. 
Job x. 15. FI am wicked, woe unto me. Job xxi. 30. 


| The wicked are reſerved to the day of deſtruction, they 


ſhall be brought forth to the day of wrath. The pſalms 
abound with expreſſions to this purpoſe. E/. vii. 11. 
God is angry with the wicked every day. Pſ. ix. 17. 
The wicked ſhall be turned into hell, with all that forget 


Ged. Pl. xi. 5. The wicked, the ſons of violence, * 
ſou 
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foul hates; upon the wicked God ſhall rain florms of fire 
and brimſtone, and an horrible tempeſt ; this ſhall be the 
portion of their cup. Pl. xxxiv. 2. Evil ſhall ſlay the 
wicked, they ſhall periſh in their own iniquity; that 


which is their affectation, ſhall be their ruin and de- 


ſtruction. Pſ. xxxvii. g. Evil doers fhall be cut off ; 
yet a little, while and the wicked ſhall nat be, they that 
look for him ball not find him; ver. 36. I have ſeen the 
wicked in great power, and ſpreading himpelf like @ green 
bay-tree, but ſuddenly he paſſed away, and he was not; I 
ſought him, but he could not be found, To one in the 
ſtate of wickedneſs a man cannot ſay, God ſpeed, 
nor wiſh him well in the name of the Lord, In this 
caſe we may pray againſt him, that God would fruſ- 
trate and diſappoint him. Pſ. lix. 5. Be not mer- 
ciful to any wicked tranſgreſſor, i. e. ſo far as he is 
wicked, confound him in all his contrivances ; but 
we may and ought to pray that God would give him 
repentance. , Pſ. lvii. 8. In the hand of the Lord is a 
cup full of mixture, and he poureth out of the ſame, but 
the dregs of it all the wicked of the earth ſhall wring out 
and drink them. Pſ. xcii. 7. M ben the wicked ſpring 
up like graſs, when the workers M iniquity do flouriſh ; 
it is but for a while, it is but in ſhew, for it is that 
they may be deſtroyed for ever. This is the conſequent 
upon it, but not in God's intention ; for when he 
does plague, he intends a reformation, Pſ. cxix. 119, 
He putteth away all the wicked of the earth like drojs, 
Pſ. CxxxiX. 19. Surely thou wilt flay the wicked, O 
Lord, Pſ. cxlv. 6. He cafleth the wicked down to the 
ground, Thus we ſee out of the book of Pſalms, 
how God does declare himſelf againſt the impiety of 

the 
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the world, the wickedneſs and profaneneſs of men. 


Add to theſe ſome places out of the Proverbs. 
Ii. 22. The wicked ſhall be cut cut off from the earth, 


Prov, 
tran. 


greſſors ſhall be rooted out of i it. Theſe men promife 


Waage a portion here, and think to thrive in the 


world, but J/i/dom ſays they-ſhall be cut off from the 
earth, there ſhall be no enjoynient for them, no not 
in this ſtate. Prov. x. 7. The name of the toicked ſhall 


rot ; while he lives, he is a burden upon earth ; 


and 


when he is gone, his memory ſhall periſh, ver. 24. 
as the whirlwind paſſeth away, ſo is the witked no more. 
Prov. xi. 5. The wicked ſball full by his own wickedneſs. 
ver. 31. the righteous fhall be recompented'on the earth, 
much more the wicked and the finner. All good men 
have God's promife, but obſerve what the wife man 
fays, much more the wicked and the ſinner ; for if good 
men do not meet with things anſwerable to their 

xinelſs here, there is fpace enough in eternity for 
their reward; but it is much more requiſite that the 


finner ſhould fall under God's diſpleaſure here. 


Prov. 


xii. 21. The wicked ſball be filled with his own miſchief 


Prov. xiv. 32. The wicked fhall be driven away 


in his 


wickedneſs, Prov. xxi. 12. God overthroweth the wick- 
ed for their wickedneſs. I will not go on to other places, 
though others be equally pregnant in this particular. 
But ſome may ſay, notwithſtanding all thefe de- 
clarations, we do not find it ſo in fact; for thoſe thar 
are wicked, injurious, and oppreſſors, do thrive and 

proſper, and many times carry the world before them. 
| To this, I fay, we know not the length of God's pa- 
tience, which-is for our repentance ; that is, an ar- 


gument and inducement to it;; in the intenti 
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God it is ſo, who is not willing that any ſhould pe- 
riſh, but that all ſhould come to A it were 
wel if it were ſo underſtood. 

Some may ſay, that all I have quote is out of the 
old teſtament ; but that under the goſpel, God is 
more known by his patience, grace and kindneſs, 
Sc. But it does not become us to turn the grace of 
God into wantonneſs; therefore left any ſhould make 
this an encouragement to go on in any wicked cour- 
ſes,” I will cite ſome places out of the new teſtament. 
St. Matth; xxv. 41. Depart from me, ye curſed, into e- 
verlaſting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels; 
this is ſaid to the goats at Chriſt's left hand: but 
who are they ? You will find them to be unmerciful 
and uncharitable men. Rom. i. 18. The wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven againſt all ungodlineſs and 
unrighteouſneſs of men, who hold the truth in unrighte- 
ouſneſs. Chap. ii. 5. Thon, through thy hardneſs and 
impenitent heart, treaſuręſt up unto thyſelf wrath, againſt 
the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God. ver. 8. To them that are contentious, and 
do not obey the truth, indignation and wrath ; tribula- 
tion and anguiſh, upon every ſoul of man that doth evil. 
2 Theſ. i. 8, 9. He ſhall come in flaming fire, to take 
vengeance upon them that know not God, and that obey 
not the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus Chrift ; who ſhall be 
puniſhed with everlaſting deſtruction, from the preſence 
of God, and from the glory of his power. Thus does 
the ſcripture begin, thus it goes on and ends, Rev, 
xii. 15. without are dogs ; who are thoſe ? Sorcerers, 
whoremongers, murderers, and whoſo loveth and maketh 
« lie, And there is great reaſon for all this ; becauſe 

thete 
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theſe men have made themſelves enemies to Gal by 
wicked works, Col. i. 27272 

I have heaped up theſe texts ns: | atheiſts make 
the proſperity of wicked men an argument againſt 
divine providence z and it is, not ſo. in theſe days on- 
ly, but it was. ſo of old. 2 Pet. iii. 4. The ſcoffers 
that derided, religion, made this an argument. Al 
things continue as they were ; ſo the Hſalmiſi ſays, H. 
x. 13. Dey that contemn Cod, ſay in their hearts, God 
hath forgotten, he does not ſee, he tuill not require it, be 
is not concerned. And this has been a temptation to 
men; Pſ. lxxiii. 2. My feet were almoſt gone, 
ecauſe. I was envious at the proſperity af the wicked. So 
the prophet Feremy, though he, was well reſolved that 
God was righteous in all his ways, yet, ſays, he, let me 
reaſon with thee of thy judgments ; baw is it that the 
wicked man proſpers, that he is exalted that deals very 
treacheroufly'? It may be ſo for a while, but then 
they have their portion in this life; yet there is no 
ſecurity : for none of them know What a day may 
bring forth, Alſo this is but a preparatory ſtate; 
the excellency of this ſtate lies in this, that it is a 
probation and preparation for eternity; another ſtate 
is to come after this. Alſo judgment is not the pro- 
per work of a day of grace. Laſtly, God does not 
reckon time as we do; for one day is with the Lord 
as a thouſand years, * a thouſand years as one day, 2 
Pet, iii. 8. Theſe things I do but interpoſe as com- 
ing in my way. That, for which I have heaped up 
ſo many ſcriptures, is to ſhew how fully God declares 
himſelf againſt all wickedneſs and ſinners ; by which 
we are to underſtand thoſe who are ſettled in a way 
of wickedneſs. Yet 
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Yet leſt I ſhould diſcourage any that are in mo- 
tion to repentance, I muſt tell you, that to be wick- 
ed, to be a ſinner, an evil-doer, a worker of iniquity, 
are things of deep denomination in ſctipture, and do 
not take i in thoſe who from weakneſs, imperfection 
and indiſpoſition at times, or from miſtakes or miſ- 
apprehenſions, or errors in judgment, are overtaken 
with fin ; never is any one from theſe deemed an e- 
vil betta, a ſinner or worker of iniquity ; ; ſo that we 
are nat all ſinners in ſcripture ſenſe.” See how the 
ſcripture denominates linners, Gen, xiii. 13. The So- 
domites were wicked ſinners before ihe Lord ; theſe 
were'a ſort of petſons ſo monſtrous and unnatural, 
that their fins are not fit to be named in a chriſtian 
congregation : theſe are ſaid to be ſinners before the 
Lord. And this is the firſt time we meet with the 
word ſinners in ſcripture : the ſecond time is in Num. 
xvi. 38. Sinners againſt their own ſouls; this refers to 
Cirah, Dathan and Abiram ; who roſe up againſt the 
very inflitution of God, and pretended that all the 
people of the Lord were holy. The third time 1 
meet with this denomination, ſinner, is, 1 Sam. xv, 
18. Utterly defiroy thaſe finners the Amalekites, ſuch as 
God had SE to deſtruction. To go on, P/ 
i. 3. The good man is ſaid, not to tand in the way of 
ſraners, Pſ. xxvi. 19. Gather not my foul with ſinners, 
nor my life with blood=thir/ly men. Pſ. civ. 10. Let 


ſinners be conſumed out of the earth, and let the wicked 


be no more. Prov. i. 10. If ſinners entice thee, conſent 
thou not; you know what is meant by the ſtrange 
woman in the Proverbs of Salomon; perſons of deſpe- 


nate wickedneſs, that have ſold themſelves to do 
wickedly 3 


128 
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wickedly ; "that make a trade of it, Prov. xiii, 31. 
Evil ſhall purſue the inner. And for the new teſta- 
ment, Mat, ix. 10, 11. Publicans and ſinners. Luke 
xiii. 4. Suppoſe y Je that they were greater ſinners than 
others ? John xiii. 4. The fayj ying of the blind man, 
which i is much to our purpoſle,; God heareth nat fin- 
ners. He was illuminated in his underſtanding, and 
brings an argument to convince the Phariſees that 
Jeſus was the Chriſt ; God heareth-not ſinners ; but if 
any man be 4 'worſhipper of God, and doth his will, bin 
he heareth.. So Gal. ii. 15. Not finners of the Gentiles, 
St. Paul, 1 Tim. i. 9. tells us Who are ſinners; the 
lawleſs, the diſabedient, the ungodly, the unholy, the pro- 
Lane, the murderers of father and of mother, manſlayers, 
liars, perjured perſons ; theſe are ſinners, Jam. iv. 8, 
Cleanſe your hands, ye ſonners, Jude 15, which ungod- 
h Jinners have beten: and theſe are called by our Sa- 
viour, Workers of 1 iniquity, Mat, xiii, 4. Such God will 
ſend bis angels to gather out of. his kingdom, and caſt 
them into a furnace of fire, where there Hall be weeping 
and gnaſbing of teeth, Perſons that are in the gall of 
bitterneſs, and bond of iniquity, Acts viii, 38. 

Mie do indeed otherwiſe uſe this word, inner ; we 
acknowledge that we are all ſinners ; and ſo we are, 
for we have all weakneſles, failings and miſtakes ; but 
I would not be ſo uncharitable, as to charge a whole 
chriſtian congregation with the denomination of /i- 


zers in the ſenſe of ſcripture. 
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DISCOURSE LXXXIX. 
God hateth Wickedneſs. 


** * as 


PSALM v. 4, 5. | 
Thou art not a God that haſt pleaſure in wickedneſs, &c. 


Have given you an account, that wickedneſs, ſin- 
ners, cuil ders, workers of iniquity, &c. are deep 
denominations in ſcripture, and are founded in 
malice and malignity. But that men may not be 
diſcouraged, becauſe we are all more or leſs under 
guilt, in ſome way faulty or defective; this I dare tell 
you, that the ſcripture no where denominates a per- 
ſon from weakneſſes, infirmities, imperfections, or 
indiſpoſitions at times; nor from errors in judgment, 
nor from ſhortneſſes or failings in performance, where 
men do better intend, but do fail through ſome temp- 
tations, interruptions, diſappointments. For we are 
in the hands of God, who &nows our frame, and re- 
members that we are but duſt, Pſal. ciii. 14. As a fa- 
ther pitieth his children, ſo the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him, verſe 13. So, Malachy iii. 17. I will ſpare 
them, as a man ſpareth his own ſon. Therefore let us 
be able to ſay with David, I have kept the ways of the 
Lord, and have not wickedly departed from my Gad. 
Though we have failed, not fully anſwered our in- 
tentions, nor fully performed our endeavours ; not 
fully done what we ſhould, nor accompliſhed what 
we 
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we would ; yet we have not wickedly departed from 
our God. 

To make à man a wicked perſon in the ſenſe of 
ſcripture, there muſt be one of theſe, or ſuch like 
things, viz. griſt | careleſſneſs, RY conſent, known 
hypocriſy, great eg. 

I. Groſs careleſſneſs and neglef of God and religion, 
ſo as to do many things without difference or diſtinc- 


tion, without judgment or conſcience of true or falſe, 


right or wrong, good or evil; but as 1/aiah lays, call 


evil! good, and good evil; liokt darkneſs, and dar tnt 
li light ; bitter fweet, and ſweet bitter; draw inigquity 
with cords of vanity, and ſin, as it were with a cart- 
rope, Iſaiah v. 18, 20. live wholly without God in 
the world, bave no fear of God before their eyes ; no re- 
ſpect to him, take no notice of the laws or rules of 
action. This is to drink in iniquity like water, Job 
xv. 16. Wicked men do any thing to ſatisfy an in- 
ordinate appetite; never examine, never conſider the 
nature and quality of the thing they do. This is to 
be a ſinner, a worker of iniquity. _ 

2. Voluntary conſent to known iniquity ; when, tho 
a man hath the knowledge of his duty, yet to pleaſe 
his fancy, or ſatisfy his luſt, he makes havock of con- 
ſcience, and puts out the light of God's creation in 
him; ſuch as theſe the apoſtle ſpeaks of, Rom. i. 32. 
who having known the ways of righteouſneſs, not on- 
ly allow themſelves in wickedneſs, but take pleaſure in 
them that do evil, who having in ſome degree, eſcaped 
the great pollutions of the world through the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour, are again entangled, and tur! 


from the holy commandment, 1 Pet. il. 20, 21. Of 
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theſe T do declare, that they are even as bad as bad 
can be called ; for they are enemies to God and 
goodneſs; ind yet the third ſeems to be worſe, our 
Saviour ſeems to account them ſo. 

3. Known hypocriſy ; when men themſelves 85 
they do not mean good, whatever they ſay or pretend; 
but they know, (or eaſily might know by looking in- 
to the grounds of their actions, ) that they ſerve by- 
ends, and only make uſe of the name and credit of 
religion. Theſe are ſinners; for they ſubordinate 
God to the world, religion to worldly policy. There 
has been a common miſtake among us, as if a man 

could not tell whether he were an hypocrite or not. 
any man thinks that hypocriſy is ſuch a ſecret 
thing, I conceive it is as eaſily known as a man 
knows whether he be awake or aſleep, whether he 
be in health or ſick ; for what does a-man know, if 
he knows not what he means? Luke x. 47. Vs to 
you Seribes and Phariſees, hypocrites, the explication is, 
for ye make long prayers for a ſhrew, Hypocriſy is a 
croſs fin ; and if any man will, he may know it, for 
ac may know what he means ; if a man do not 
know what himſelf means and intends, he knows no- 
thing of himſelf. Now whoſoever in the honeſty of 
his heart means God, righteouſneſs and truth ; he is 
not an hypocrite in the [cripture ſenſe, though he 
de miſtaken : and though he name God 'ten thou- 
land times over ; if he mean himſelf, or any end of 
1 his own, that man is an hypocrite, Thus I have 
ſhewn in three particular inſtances, who are wicked 
perſons, and upon what account ſcripture denominates 
5 en ſuch, and the danger that they are in, and the 
0 hazard 
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hazard that they run. I have ſaid that we are all 
ſubject to infirmities, and in many things fail and fall 
Jhort ; ; yet from theſe; the ſcripture does not denomi- 
nate us ſinners, evil doers, workers of i iniquity : but 
let men look to it, that they be not groſly careleſs 
and negligent in their endeavours to know the differ- 
ence between good and evil; let them beware, who 
fin againſt light and 9 9 for theſe perſons 
have heavy denominations in ſcripture: And moſt 
of all, hypocritical diſſemblers, who do not mean God 
hen they name him; or do not mean righteouſneſs 
when they pretend to it: for whoſoever is guilty of 
theſe, to him belong the names of ſinner, evil do- 
er, worker of iniquity ; and ſuch as theſe. are the 
wicked perſons whom God has no pleaſure in. 
4. Great apoſtacy, either in point of doctrine, or in 
matters of practice. And commonly the former is in 
order to the latter, to patronize and countenance it. 
For no man does think amiſs for nothing; but men 
| will think as they act; and if not at firſt, they work 
themſelves to it at laſt. 1. Apoſtacy in points of 
doctrine. We read, 2 Pet. ii. 1. of damnable hereſit; 
denying the Lord who bought them, and bring uber 
themſelves ſwift deſiruttion ; ver. 15. who have fer- 
fakes the righteous way, following the way of Balaan, 
who loved the ways of unrighieouſneſs ; they did ns 
hold faith and a. good conſcience. Either, if the judg: 
ment be right, that will prevail to ſettle and eſtabliſh 
a temper, and to govern the actions; or, if men be 
diſſolute in practice, it will by degrees vitiate and 
corrupt their judgments. I never believe that anj 
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judgment i in religion; neither can I believe. but that 
he that is right in matters of faith, will practiſe ac- 
cordingly. For judgment and practice will comply 
one with another. But here I put in an exception 3 
I do not mean to challenge all alteration of judgment; 
for there may be an alteration of judgment in ſome 
caſes, which is not only warrantable, but commend- 
able; to which we are alſo bound. It is no religi- 
on for a man to act all the days of his life upon the 
principles of his education; if that be the ground of 
his religion, he doth err ſundamentally : that is not 
religion in the ſubject to ſanctify men, which may 
be religion i in the point itſelf: if a man only think 
ſo becauſe his parents gave him ſuch education, or 
becauſe he was born in ſuch a church. It is neceſ- 
ſary for the entertainment of truth, that a man ſhould 
entertain it in the love of it. It is commendable 
therefore, when men come to years of underſtanding, 
to examine all the principles of their education; and 
to enquire into all matters of their former ſuppoſiti- 
on: and if upon impartial examination, truth appear 
to the contrary ; if there appear a miltake, an error; 
we mult lay it aſide and entertain truth. None of 
us were born knowing or wiſe, but become ſo by 
conſideration, by obſervation and experience : iris a 
good motto, dies dart intelligentiam ; quotidie depons 
aliquem errorem. Every day, I lay aſide, I rid myſelf 


of ſome errors, ſome miſtakes ; for fince we are all 


fallible, we ſhould ſuppoſe that we may be miſtaken- 
2. Apoſtacy from better to worſe in matter of prace 
tice ; which may be in theſe cafes, v2, either for 
compliance with other mens humours, or to avoid 

Vol. IV. Y perfecution 
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| perſecution and trouble in this world, or to ſerve by- 


ends and gratify luſts.— To comply with other mens 
humours ; this is a ſhrewd temptation 3 many are 
tempted not to keep to their rules, on this account, 
becauſe they find they ſhall be bad company ; there- 
fore they aſſume to themſelves liberty to comply and 
to correſpond with others ; this is apoſtacy in point 
of practice. Or elſe to avoid trouble and per- 
ſecution. This can be no true reaſon for variation 
or alteration. Or elſe to ſerve ends and gratify 
luſts ; when men come to reſolve that the principles 
of religion are too ftrait to live by in the world; and 
therefore enlarge their judgments by ſome device, 
that they may have liberty to enlarge their practice, 
ſo as that they may not be ſelf-condemned. For it 
is an unquiet thing for a man to think one way, and 
do another way. It is a ſad condition, when a man's 
judgment and practice do diſagree ; to have a will 
to practiſe, a deſire of undue liberty, and a judgment 
that will not allow it ; is to be under a rack and tor- 
ture, For a man to ſtudy to alter his judgment, that 
he may be freer in practice ; this is to do the greateſt 
wrong, to offer the greateſt violence to himſelf, It 
is greatly adviſable to be well-informed, and reſolved 
upon good grounds concerning the truth and good- 


neſs of things; otherwiſe he will do that haſtily, 


which either muſt be undone, or he himſelf will be 
miſerable. Therefore ſit down, conſult, be well ad- 
viſed, ſo as to take up a reſolution upon ſolid grounds, 
either as to the truth of things which you receive as 
principles of knowledge, or the goodneſs of things 


which you receive as principles of action, before you 
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charge your conſciences with them ; for judgment 
mult go before conſcience. If a man have not a well 
informed judgment, he may indeed have a conſcience, 
but it will only diſquiet and torment him : conſcience 
will put a man into a kind of hell, if it be not govern- 
ed by judgment rightly informed. 

But now obligation to truth is true liberty : it is 

a thouſand times more injurious to a man; and trou- 
bleſome for: a man to be under obligation, either to 
that which is not true or not good, than to be under 
the obligation of all the truth which is from God 3 
for the ſervice of the one is flavery, and the ſervice 
of the other is liberty. Therefore I adviſe, before a- 
ny thing be entertained as a rule of action, or before 
conſcience be charged with it, that there be a ſevere 
and impartial examination of it : and that for two 
reaſons. 1. If a man be poſſeſſed with an opinion, 
he has loſt the indifferency of his judgment. This 
is the beſt thing we are brought into the world with- 
al, to receive truth when it is offered, and to refuſe 
evil when that is made known to us. And I would 
never part with the indifferency of my judgment, till 
the truth of the thing do evidently appear to me. 
For it is a great deal harder to be ſatisfied when the 
miſtake is diſcovered, if a man has had his indiffer- 
ency before determined; it is a great deal eaſier to 
inſtru him that is abſolutely ignorant, than to con- 
vince one that is in an error, and is miſtaken, I will 
retain the indifferency of my judgment to the laſt, 
while there is any uncertainty in the thing : I will 
make further enquiry, offer it to be debated and diſ- 
courſed, I will hear all men that differ, but I will 
12 not 
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not determine till the truth of the thing and the good- 


neſs of it doth appear. For otherwiſe. 2. A man 
brings himſelf into bondage. The ſervice of truth is 


always conjoined with liberty and freedom; and it 


is a noble ſervice, an ingenuous employment, John 
vüi. 32. The truth ſhall make you free. But the ſer- 
vice of falſhood is ſlavery and drudgery. A man is 
cheated, couzened and diſappointed z does that for 
the devil, which he ſhould do for God ; does that 
ſor error, which he owes to truth, A man that is 
in an error, he lives in a lie, ſo far as he is bound by 
his own vain perſuaſion, and fond opinion; whereas, 


to the thing, and in reſpect of God, he is free; this 


belongs to his very make; contenditur pro libertate. 
I will amplify and enlarge my liberty under God as 
far as God allows: I will not be a flave in my own 
imaginations, ſuppoſitions, dictates ; but learn of a- 


ny, take every thing into conſideration, have no biaſs 


but that which I receive from truth. I will have the 
greateſt aſſurance, have it from God, that it is true, 
or elſe keep it in the catalogue of queſtionables, and 
there it ſhall ſtay till I have further evidence. If a 
man be credulous, light of belief, run away with per- 
ſuaſions, he may live all the days of his lite in a lie; 
or elſe when truth appears to him, ſhamefully fall off 
from his judgment, to hazard his conſcience, 

Here I have two things to ſay. 1. A man may 
offend in materia libera, where he may do one way 
or other, if his conſcience determine him one way. 
Rom. xiv. 14. Nothing is in itſelf unclean, but to him 
who eſteems ii unclean, to him it is unclean ; that is, by 


reaſon of his judgment, while he does ſo underſtand 
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himſelf, ,- So that through falſe judgment of himſelf, 
and conſcience ill- directed, he may offend in the uſe 
of his liberty in a free matter ; not that he does err 
in the thing itſelf, but in that he does not govern 
himſelf by his judgment. 2. A man may be in ſome 
meaſure excuſed in a thing that is not right, where 
either he is ignorant or miſapprehenſive; 2 Sam. xv. 
II. They followed Abſalom in their ſimplicity. Gen. 
xx. 6, God makes. this apology for. Abimelech ; J 
knnw that thou didſt this in the integrity of thy heart : 
St. Paul gives this account of, himſelt ; L obtained. 
mercy, becauſe I did it.iguorantly in unbelief... W here- 
fore it goes far with God how a man underſtands 
himſelf ; it is much what a man means, unleſs he 
be ignorant by groſs neglect, unleſs his ignorance be 
affected, or be ſubſervient to bad ends and purpoſes : 
if a man be inadvertent, miſperſuaded, it alters the 
caſe with God, it is no ſuch provocation; but we 
muſt be careful to inform. ourſelves : judgrhent mult 
be antecedent to conſcience. 

I conclude. therefore, and adviſe from the whole, 

I. Take heed of groſs careleſsneſs and neglect of 
God and of religion, ſo as to do any thing without 
difference or diſtinction : for if you do ſo (as has 
been ſhewed) you. are evil-doers, evil-workers, wick- 
ed perſons, ſinners. 

2, Carefully with-hold your conſent from known 
iniquity; for this is not the ſpot of God's people, to 
do that which a man's judgment tells him he ought 
not. This I will not bring within the {tate or com- 
paſs of religion : I take him to be an unregenerate 
man, who when his judgment tells him it is evil, yet 

di for 
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for ends and purpoſes, he betrays his innoceney and 
commits iniquity. 

3. For a man to denominate himſelf from religi- 
on, to pretend the honour of God and his worſhip, 
and to ſerve his own ends; for a man to make uſe 
of his religion, or the repute and credit of it, for any 
other purpoſe than to ſanctify and ſave his ſoul ; is to 
play the hypocrite. And, This is the next thing we 
are to take heed of (viz.) hypocriſy. It is the great · 
eſt ſign of hypocriſy, to uſe ſuch liberty. A man may 
be miſtaken, but he either does or may certainly 
know what himſelf means. A man may be ſhort in 
bis religion, but an hypocrite he is not, except he de- 
ſign ill, and practiſe upon religion. 

4. Let us take heed of backfliding or alteration 
in judgment when judgment has been well-informed, 
that we may enlarge our liberty for baſe ends : let 
us alſo beware of mean. compliances, that we may 
be the better fit for the guiſe of this mad world : com- 
mon practice is the worſt kind of teacher. It is good 
thereſore, before we entertain any thing on account 
of religion or conſcience, to take great care, at times 
to uſe much reading, meditation, prayer, conference, 


that we may have right judgment of truth, that we 


may know certainly that what we receive on account 
of religion is an unqueſtionable truth of God ; other- 
wiſe it will be harder to ſatisfy us, if we be miſper- 
ſuaded ; for it is eaſier to introduce light to darkneſs, 
and to ſcatter darkneſs, than to diſcharge any man 
that is conceited of an opinion, or to convince him 
of an error, 
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God hateth Wickedneſs. 


PSALM v. 8 
Thou art not a God that hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, &c. 


I Have given an account what kind of perſons in the 
ſenſe and language of ſcripture are to be taken 

for wicked. Sinners we all acknowledge ourſelves 
to be ; that is, that in ſome particulars we fail, are 
in many things miſtaken ; that we ſtand in need of 
God's mercy, cannot juſtify ourſelves, nor ſtand upon 
our points; but through the grace of God we may 
thankfully aſſert, that in ſcripture ſenſe, if it be no 
worſe with us than ſo, we are not ſtiled wicked. I have 
ſhewed what thoſe perſons are. 

Now I ſhall ſhew that thoſe that are wicked work - 
ers of iniquity, cannot have to do with God ; they 
ftand at a great diſtance from him,. and are baniſhed 
from his throne. For as the eye which ſees the ſun, 
muſt be ſun-like, i. e. clear as the ſun ; ſo muſt alſo 
the mind that ſees God, be God-like, and partake of 
his holineſs. In an impure ſoul. no true notion of 
God can lodge, no right ſenſe of him: we beſt know 
God by imitation and reſemblance of him; for then 
we feel him. This is expreſſed to the life in that 


excellent book of wi/dem, chap. i. 4, 5- Into a malt- 
| cious 
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ſious foul wiſdom ſhall not enter, nor dwell in the body 


"that is ſubject unto fin, The holy ſpirit will remove it- 
- ſelf from thoughts that are without under landing, and 


will net abide where unrighteouſneſs is entertained, for all 


| froward thoughts do ſeparate the mind from God, ver. 3. 


Then he adds a reaſon, ver. 6. For wiſdom is a gen- 
tle, benign, loving ſpirit ; which agrees with what che 
apoltle ſays, Gal. v. 22. The fruit of the ſpirit is love 
unleſs we uſe, wiſe, as the prophet does; (when he 
challenges, reproves and upbraids) Fer. iv. 22. LI 
zo do evil, but to do good they have no knowledge ; fooiuſh 
people, who have not known God; fettiſh, who are void 
of underſtanding : in this ſenſe of the prophet, to be 
wiſe, is to. be cunning in contriving evil, crafty to 
conceal it; or as the apoſtle ſays, 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
knowledge, falſiy ſo called; the wiſdom of the world, 
which is folly, madneſs. But, as Moſes tells his peo- 
ple, Deut. iv. G. This is your wiſdom and underſtanding 
in the ſight of the nations, which ſhall bear all theſe 
atutes, and fay, ſurely this great nation is a wiſe and 
underſtanding people. So Job xviii. 28. The fear of 
the Lord, that is wiſdom, and to depart from evil is un- 
derſtanding. Prov. ix. 10. The fear of the Lord ts the 
beginning of wiſdom, and the knowledge of the holy is un- 
derſtanding. It is obſervable that in the catalogue of 
moſt horrid, monſtrous, and degenerate creatures, of 
which we read, Rom. i. 30. is placed, without under- 
Handing. | | 
This gives us an account of the Gnofticks apoſta- 
cy from all grounds of reaſon ; they were without 
underftanding of God; for vice and impurity do cor- 
rupt and vitiate the principles of the mind; man 15 
IP ule: 
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uſe, cuſtom and practice, works himſelf into another 
temper, he does over- ballance natural diſpoſitions, 
impreſſions and inclinations. 

We cannot build upon any report concerning God, 
which a bad man makes; for if he ſnould ſpeak right 
of God, he would condemn himſelf; therefore it is 
grievous to him to think that of God, which is true, 
becauſe it is a reproof to himſelf, he is ſelf- condemn- 
ed, he is impatient, unquiet under the account or no- 
tion of virtue, he does not defire any ſuch explication. 
Malignity to the mind, is what matter of diſeaſe is 
to the body; the one ſpoils the conſtitutions of na- 
ture, the other abuſes the faculties of the ſoul ; ma- 
lignity ſpoils the temper of the mind, as matter of 
diſeaſe mars the conſtitution of the body; a ſick mind 
is otherwiſe affected, has another taſte, reliſh, and 
inclination, than a man that is in perfect health. 

Purity and holineſs is the quality of the divine na- 
ture; the filthineſs of iniquity and fin, is the dege- 
nerate ſtate of his creatures, at which God takes diſ- 
pleaſure, upon which he does withdraw and leave 
them. No ſuch thing is planted in the nature of man, 
but this is the creature's own contracted indiſpoſition 
by abuſe of himſelf ; therefore it is an offence and 
abomination to God, Goodneſs, which is God's 
perfection; and wickedneſs, which is man's acqui- 
fition, can no more conſiſt together, than light and 
darkneſs, health and ſickneſs, ſoundneſs and rotten- 
neſs ; therefore it is, that God withdraws from men 
of wicked and profane ſpirits, and that alſo the wick- 
ed take no pleaſure in addreſs and approach to God; 


goodneſs expreſſes the Rate and perfection of the di- 
| vine 


he is, he is apt to think ſo of God ; and as he him- 
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vine nature, and wickedneſs is the acquired temper 
of the degenerate creature, 

Further, This adds to the wretchedneſs of a dege- 
nerate ſtate, that perſons of naughty minds have no 
true thoughts either of God or man; they think of 
all abroad without themſelves, according as they find 
at home within themſelves ; P/al. I. 21. Thou 
thoughteſ? that I was altogether ſuch a one as thy ſelf ; 
for men flatter themſelves and are apt to juſtify what 
they themſelves are, what they do, what they delight 
in, To inſtance in three ſorts of perſons, the inſo- 
lent, the ſpiteful, the crafty. 1. The infolent, uſur- 
per, ſelf-aflumer ; ſuch think the divine excellency 
to be ſelf-will, becauſe they themſelves affect to be 
arbitrary, unaccountable, to do as they lift, and to 
have their will for a law ; whereas this can be no 
rule where any other has a demand of right ; this is 
no reaſon at all, becauſe I will ; where the right of the 
caſe is otherwiſe, this is no juſtification, I would haue 
it ſo. 2. The ſpiteful or revengeful; they think it 
God's privilege to be able to do harm, to cruſh, to 
oppreſs at pleaſure, to keep under: for nothing gra- 
tifies bad natures more than to be revenged, or to 
have others at their pleaſure : as on the other fide, 
it pleaſes good natured perſons to do courteſies, to 
oblige by kindneſs, and acts of good will. But there 
are thoſe that practiſe and delight in cruelty, and 
they think this is God's privilege. I never took up a 
notion in divinity to determine any of thoſe points 
that are in controverſy, from one that is of a naugh- 
ty diſpoſition ; for becauſe he does allow himſelf what 
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ſelf would do, ſo he does imagine God will do. 3. 
The crafty; they think it to be divine wiſdom to 
lead mens apprehenſions any ways, becauſe they al- 
low themſelves to circumvent and to deceive ; ſuch 
are apt to think of God, that he ſpeaks ſometimes 
what he does not mean, and that he promiſes what 
he will not perform. I wonder how thoſe of this tem- 
per can believe any of the promiſes of the goſpel, ta 
take them upon his word ; certainly they doubt of 
God's meaning in what he ſays, and of his performing 
what he promiſes, who make that foul explication of 
voluntas ſigni & voluntas beneplaciti, that is, the ſecret 
and revealed will of God. In truth there is but one 
will in God; this diſtinction expreſſes only the ſame 


will in different ſtates ; the revealed will, is his will 


explained; his ſecret will, is that which is not declar- 
ed; 1 Cor. ii. 11. For what man knows the things of 
a man, ſave the ſpirit of man which is in him ? Even ja 
the things of God knows no man-but the ſpirit of God. 
1, e. the will both of God and man, not declared. 
That cannot be aſcribed to God as a perfection, 
which is diſhoneſt in his creatures. As the crafty 
attribute to God, ſo alſo to men, what they find in 
themſelves. For he that is diſhoneſt himſelf, can 
truſt no body ; he converſeth with others, as taking 
them to be ſuch as himſelf. The innocent and harm- 
leſs are not ſubject to be jealous and ſuſpicious ; but 
they that are otherwiſe, are afraid of every body; 
alſo as they are in temper, ſo they uſe themſelves to 
Violence, fraud, deceit, and falſhood, throughout their 
converſations, 


'This 
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This is obſervable ; ſcripture aſcribes naughtineſs 
of men towards one another, to the want of reſpect 
to God. Religion begins at reſpect to God; he that 
has none to God, has no true reſpect to any creature 
further than as the law or his own intereſt does o- 
blige him. The firſt obligation to honeſty and inte- 
grity, is reſpect to God. If there be no reſpect to 
God, there is no conſcience; where there is no con- 
ſcience, there is only care to maintain a man's ſelf a- 
gainſt human laws, or to maintain his own. intereſt. 
Abraham ſaid, Gen. xx. 11. Surely the fear of God ts 
ot in this place, and they will ſlay me for my auiſe S ſale. 
1 Sam. ii. 12. The ſons of Eli were the ſons of Belial, 
they knew not the Lord ; having. no regard to God, 
they offered violence to the women, to the ſcandal of 
their profeſſion ; they uſed force to take what they 
would, not being ſatisfied with their allotments. Jer. 
X. 21, They are become brutiſh, and have not ſought the 
Lord; ſunk down below the uſe of reaſon ; Prov. 
xvi. 6. By, the fear of the. Lord men depart from vil. 
A man may depart from evil as the unjuſt judge did 
from oppreſſion, by importunity, or to approve him- 
ſelf to men; but if there be no reſpect to God, there 
is no conſcience, Job gives this account of himſelf; 
thou knoweſt that I am not wicked, chap. x. 7- Pſalm 
xlv. 7. God loves righteanſneſs, and hates Wickedneſs. 
And they that fear God are like him, are in reconci- 
liation with him; they hate all manner of evil there 
is no approach to God, for him who allows himſelf 
in wickedneſs ; unto the wicked, God ſays, what haſt 
thou to do to declare my flatutes © Pal. 1. 16. fo lii. 7, 
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tru/ted in the abundance of his riches, and ſtrengthned 
bimſelf in his wickedneſs ; whom, verſe 5, God ſhall de- 
Aroy and root out of the land of the living, Can any 
think that the moſt holy God can endure or have pa- 
tience with the wickedneſs of his creatures, when e- 
ven the ſacrifice of the wicked (Prov, xv. 8.) and his 
prayer, (Prov. xxviii. 9.) is an abomination, to him ? 
It is therefore adviſable for men to deal honeſtly, en- 
tirely, ſincerely ; that they live under the power, and 
in the conſtant exerciſe of, that which is true religion, 
and matter of conſcience ; or elſe to let religion al- 
together alone. 

There is nothing of uglineſs or deformity in the 
whole courſe of-nature (whatſoever men think, for 
they abuſe themſelves ; but) there is nothing mon- 
ſtrous, which gives us offence to look upon, and we 
cannot endure to ſee 3 nothing that does defile or 
cauſe our loathing and deteſtation ; that is compar- 
able with the hideouſneſs and abominable nature of 
fin, For that which is beſt in its rectitude, integrity 
and conſtitution of its nature, is worſt in its corrupt 
and degenerate ſtate : no carcaſs is more loath- 
ſome, than that of man, becauſe it is the beautifulleſt 
body when alive. The actions of man, if they be 
actions of virtue, done in reverence and reſpect to 
God, they are actions valuable above all the world. 
The ſun's enlightening of the world is not compar- 
able with an act of adoration of God, an act of viſion 
or delectation in God. And by how much more ex- 
cellent theſe motions of the higheſt creatures are, by 
ſo much more depraved, ugly, and deformed, are 
thoſe actions which proceed from degeaeracy and 
vice. But 
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But in the judgment of good and evil we are very 
apt to deceive ourſelves by fond opinion and partial 
dealing ; David himſelf, when he had done evil, con- 
tinued under the guilt of it a whole year ſenſeleſs ; yet 
when the prophet repreſented the matter to him as a- 
nother's caſe, he could judge impartially, and be ſe · 
vere in his cenſure; 2 Sam. xii. 15. his anger was 
greatly kindled, he th at has done this thing ſhall ſurely 
die. Wherefore let us meaſure good and evil by the 
principles of reaſon and declarations from God; not 
by our own affectations and partial reſpects: for 
things do not alter upon our opinion; things will be 
what they are, whatſoever we think of them : and 
whilſt a man is under a falſe judgment, he is in no 
diſpoſition to repent; for no man repents of that 
wherein he does partially favour himſelf in point of 
judgment. Take therefore the certain grounds of 
good and evil from reaſon, which is the light of God's 
creation, and from the declarations of his will; that 
ſo you may be able in all caſes, in all paſſages of 
your lives, to judge of good and evil, right and wrong; 
and may not deceive yourſelves by fondneſs or partia- 
lity. 
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DISCOURSE XCL 


The great matters of religion. 


PSAL M v. 4. 5. 
Thou art not a God that hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, &c. 


Ut now more particularly, to do right to the text, 
it is neceſſary that I do declare on the one fide 
| and the other, what are the great matters of reli- 
Lion, and what are thoſe things that will not conſiſt 
* W vith it. 
f And to inſtance in both kinds; it is, f, indiſ- 
3 I penſably neceſſary, upon account of religion and con- 
t I ſcience, of approving ourſelves to God, and main. 
f I taining intereſt in him, in order to lay a foundation 
Jof welfare here, and of happineſs hereafter ; to do 
- I theſe four things. 1. To reverence and acknowledge 
the deity. 2. To live in love, and bear good will 
towards one another. 3. To deal juſtly, equally and 
fairly in all our tranſactions and dealings each with 
other. 4. To uſe moderation and government of 
ourſelves, in reſpect of the neceſſaries and convenien- 
N ies of this ſtate. To all theſe, our ſtate, religion 
and capacities do determine us; the ſtate that God / 
hath made us in, the relation that we ſtand in to 
God, and to one anotner, and our capacity; all theſe 


determine us to theſe duties, 
Secondly, On 
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Secondly, On the other ſide, I ſhall inſtance in 
thoſe things that are the great crimes, that are de- 
ſtructive to conſcience and inconſiſtent with religion, 
abominations to God, and high provocations of him, 
that are evil in themſelves, ſo that we are univerſally 
and unalterably engaged to avoid them. 
By that time I have ſpoken to both theſe, I ſhall 
have given a full account of the text, what that wick- 
edneſs is which' God abhors, and who thoſe are that 
are hated of God upon account of iniquity ; and ſo 
ſhall declare to you, not what is ſubject to debate in 
religion and queſtion, but things of indubitable cer- 
tainty and unqueſtionable obligation; things that are 
fundamental things, that are religion itſelf, things 
that are requiſite in order to our preparation and diſ- 
poſition for the ſtate of immortality and glory. I ſhall 
handle theſe diſtinctly, one after another. 

1. The firſt great thing, is to acknowledge and to 
revetence the deity ; this is of perpetual obligation, 
this hath the greateſt neceſſity, there is no diſpenſati- 
on in this matter ; for the ſenſe of a deity is inherent 
in intellectual nature; there is no inſtinct that 1s 
ſtronger than this ſenſe ; no ſympathy or natural qua- 
lity doth more determine. "This is acknowledged, 
where there hath been no revelation from God, but 
only the principles of natural light; I will inſtance 
in one for many; that ſhall be Seneca; nulla gens uf 
guam eft ade contra leges moreſque projefta, ut non ali. 
guos Deos credat : there was never any nation in any 
time, ſo much a ſtranger, ſo much an enemy to the 
principles of reaſon and good manners, but they have 


always had ſome belief, and made ſome acknowledg- 
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ment of a deity. And he adds (for when I name 
him, I produce a man that had no more advantage 
than the heatheniſh world, than one in the wilderneſs 
of the world) nec in hunc ſurorem omnes mortales con- 
ſenſiſſent, alloquendi ſurda numina & inefficaces deos * 
neither can we coaceive that the world in all times 
hath been fo acted by madneſs, or by fury, as to take 
upon them to invoke ſomething for a deity, and ap- 
ply to him for relief, if they had not certainly reſolv- 
ed in themſelves, that God is both able and willing 
to relieve 3 that there is a deity, and that it is our 
ſecurity to make application to him. A teſtimony be- 
yond all exception. 

I add therefore, that it is the proper propenſion of 
the mind and underſtanding to incline to God. We 
have ſeveral propenſions that are natural ; the con- 
natural propenſion of mind and underſtanding, is to- 
wards God. Omnis intellectus deum querit, this is 
written upon this faculty; our underſtanding ſeeks 
God, as any faculty ſeeks out its proper object. We 
divert our higheſt faculty from its proper uſe and em- 
ployment, we rob God, and ſo are ſacrilegious, if we 
turn our mind and underſtanding from him : it is vio- 
lence, it is diſtortion, it is degeneracy, it is apoſtacy, 
nothing is more ugly, more deformed in the world, 
than to live without ſenſe of him, without whom we 
cannot live ; to have no reſpect or regard for him, 
from whoſe goodneſs we receive the greateſt benc- 
fits ; to have no honour for the father of our ſpirits, 
what more unequal, reaſon it felf being judge ? Mat. 
i. 6. VI be a father, where is my honour. Now this 
faculty God doth undertake to teach and inſtruct ; 
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for (P/al. xciv. 10.) God teaches the mind of man knows 
ledge. And God doth not only teach and inſtruct, 
but he alſo ſatisfies and clears things up, and appeals 
to this faculty, makes this faculty judge; is it not 
comely ? what could I have done more? Iſaiah v. 4. 
Are not my ways equal ? Ezek. xviii. 25. Are not your 
ways unequal ? Abundance of ſuch places of ſcrip- 
ture, which do ſuppoſe this, they are in vain if this 
be not true, that mind and underſtanding have a pe- 
culiarity and property God-ward ; they have a ſuffi- 
ciency, and they are ſpecially under God's govern- 
ment ; the mind and underſtanding of man are fitted 
for God, and determined to find him out in his ways, 
to follow him in his works, as the eye of man is 
qualified and fitted to ſee the ſun, or the ear fit to 
hear ſounds. | | 

And on the contrary, without God and without 
providence, there is no living in the world. For in 
reſpect of all viſible cauſes, there is no ſatisfaction; for 
theſe are either inſufficient or uncertain : all other 
cauſes are inſufficient to do what we ſtand in need of, 
or expect from them ; or elſe are uncertain ; we 
cannot be ſure : if voluntary cauſes, then uncertain 
becauſe free; and other cauſes may be inſufficient 3 
for what other things can ſpeak to the ſatisfaction of 


our minds, can anſwer our defires ? I ſay, what o- 


ther things below man, can do this ? Wherefore to 
believe that there is a God, is the moſt ſatisfactory 
thing in the world ; and to be without God, is to be 
without all foundation of hope, or ground of fatis- 
faction; for to believe there is a God, is to believe 
the exiſtence of all poſſible good and perfection in the 

univerſe ; 
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univerſe ; and it is to be reſolved upon, that things 
either arc, or finally ſhall be as they ſhould be: and 
this concludes all the evil in the world, and ſatisfies 
for all irregularity and diſorder. Whoſoever believes 
there is a God, doth believe there is that which is 
chief in the world, that hath the government in the 
world, and hath the diſpoſal of it ; that there is an 
exiſtence of all poſſible good and perfection, and that 
things finally ſhall be as they ſhould be, whether we 
are in being or no. If there be a God, we cannot 
but ſuppoſe that he will finally order all things for the 
beſt, though at preſent they may ſeem otherwiſe ; 
and this is ſatisfactory. On the other fide, if a man 
do not believe there is a God ; what faith, or what 
hope can an atheift have, who acknowledgeth no- 
thing but ſenſeleſs ſtupid matter, and the giddy, un- 
conſtant, fortuitous motions of it? This is all an athe- 
iſt hath to depend upon, to reſolve all his thoughts 
upon, and expectations from. But what good can- 
not be reaſonably expected from the deity, which 
hath an univerſal ſuperintendence, by him who looks 
up to God? what poſſible good, ſay I, may not rea- 
ſonably be expected by him that hath an eye to God, 
from a being which hath an univerſal inſpection, ſu- 
perintendence and government of all things ? For 
there is nothing at all can prejudice our expectation 
from God, but wickedneſs, which is a perverſeneſs 
of ſpirit, an undue motion of infidelity, and of con- 
ſenting to iniquity. For we have foundation of aſ- 
ſurance, and ground of confidence in the divine grace 
and goodneſs towards us, that he will protect us, and 
finally bring us to perfection, if we ourſelves do not 
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interpoſe by malignity and naughtineſs of ſpirit which 
are things of contradiction to God, For beſides our 
relation to God, we came into the world with God's 
care, and we live at his coſts and charges, at his 
maintainance and allowance; we live by him, are of 
him, bave all expectation. from him. Now God, 
who did begin by creation, he will go on and purſue 
his own beginning; for God delights in doing us 
good, if we be but capable, and prove not enemies to 
our own ſelves : and this is a comfortable point to 
us, of grand importance to our encouragement, doth 
animate us in this our pilgrimage, and ſtrengthen us 
to go on in a way of faith and patience 3 to confide 
and truſt in God, and refer ourſelves to him. 
But becauſe I ſee what may be alleged againſt this, 
I will anſwer it by the way: it may be objected, why 
then doth not God keep evil out of the world, which 
he might do if he would ? To this I give you a ſhort 
anſwer ; evil cannot be kept out of the world, but 
by abſolute reſtraint and violence, which God will 
not uſe, becauſe they are contrary to the plot and 
whole deſign of his creation. Now the deſign of 
God's creation of man, lies thus ; he hath made us, 
and inveſted us with intellectual nature ; fo we are 
intellizent and voluntary agents. Now becauſe we 
are creatures of finite and limited perfections, we are 
liable to miſtake, to offend, to tranſgreſs ; by abuſe 
of our liberty, we may do to God diſhonour and our 
ſouls wrong; ſo that this peccability or incidency to 
offend, doth ariſe from the imperfection of free-will- 
ed cauſes being left to themſelves. The ſtate we are 
in hexe, is a probation-ſtate, a ſtate of trial; we are 
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here in a ſtate of exerciſe; therefore we muſt not be 
with-held ab extra, nor reſtrained from doing worſe 
as well as better, which would wholly take away all 
poſſibility of merit or demerit : but yet nothwith- 
ſtanding, God doth what becomes infinite goodneſs, 
what is anſwerable to the relation he ſtands in ts his 
creatures ; he doth what will conſiſt with the plot 
and deſign of his creation; to which it is diametri- 
cally oppoſite, ſo far to interpoſe, as to hinder by force 
and violence his intelligeat and voluntary creatures. 

If we apprehend'thus concerning God, that he is 
a lover of ſouls, and will do that which becomes in- 
finite-goodnefs, that he will fully anſwer the relation 
he ſtands in, to bring us to good, to guide and teach 
us here, and finally advance us to perfection and hap- 
pineſs ; this J may tell you is the firſt thing in religi- 
on, and upon this all other is built: if this fail, the 
whole frame of religion will fall to the ground. 

2. The ſecond thing that is indiſpenſably neeeſſa- 
ry, is, to live in love and good-will. For malice and 
a mind to do miſchief, are deviliſh things. It is the 
devil's character, 1 Pet. v. 8. who goes about, ſeeking 
whom he may devour. This is exemplified, fully veri- 
hed, and made to appear in the caſe of Job, how dili- 
gent ſatan was to take an advantage : and when he 
had leave, how did he purſue his commiſſion to the 
utmoſt extent thereof; and make him as miſerable 
as he could be, life only preſerved, in which he was 
reſtrained. But on the other ſide, divinum eff ſuble- 
uare, gratificare, bene fucerr. It is divine and God-like 
to relieve, eaſe, and help men that are in miſery, to 
gratify and to do good. They that are of this tem- 
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per, they do reſemble God. All good natures take 
pleaſure in doing courteſies; and they take ſo much 
content in doing kindneſſes, that they think themſelves 
beholden to the perſons that do receive, and are rea- 
dy to acknowledge an obligation upon them, if a 
perſon will receive from them, and be obliged. On 
the other ſide, bad natures will neither oblige any one 
by courteſy, neither will they be beholden to any. 
Whereas in the intention of God that made man, the 
ſecond ſhould be for the help and benefit of the firſt ; 
not another abſolute, not another for himſelf, but in 
order to the firſt. It is not good for a man to be a- 
lone ; a help meet for him ; the ſecond had ſpecial 
reference to the firſt ; therefore two are better than 
one, becauſe of ſupply and readineſs to help. More- 
over, man is a creature that is furniſhed with inſtru- 
ments for this purpoſe ; as I will inſtance in one; 
wherefore is ſpeech, but for communication? What 
uſe hath a man of ſpeech, which is his great power, 
wherein he excels the whole creation below him, 
but for the uſe and benefit of others? A man needs 
it not for himſelf ; for man might live upon his own 
notions, enjoy his own conceptions, without it ; he 
bath no uſe of it for himſelf, neither doth he need it 
in reſpect of God, becauſe he may perform all devo- 
tion to God by motion of his mind, There need not 
be other than mental devotion, if we were not to 
worſhip God in a conjunction of worſhip publickly 
and for others : wherefore ſpeech (which is the great 
inſtrument of man, and next to his underſtanding, ) 
is given to him in order to others. The worſhip of 
Qod is mental as to God, but oral is out of reſpect 
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3. The third great thing in religion and matter of 
conſcience, is to do juſtly, equally, fairly. Every 
one looks for it himſelf, and complains if he finds it 
not. Why then ſhould we not afford to all other 
men the uſage we expect from others? They that do 
not do thus, they do take a courſe, what in them lies, 
to turn the world into a wilderneſs of cruel beaſts and 
ſavages; whereas man, if he be as he ſhould be, and 
as God made him, is a mild, gentle, loving, calm 
and converſible creature. If any man be otherwiſe, 
he 1s a monſter, he is degenerate ; for as God made 
him, he is a loving creature, delighting in converſa- 
tion, as ready to give as receive z free to communi- 
cate and receive from one another, is the law of our 
converſe, W hoſoever doth not find this true of him- 
ſelf, he may conclude he is degenerate, he is a mon- 
ſter in ſpecie; and monſters in nature are not more pro- 
digious, than theſe are upon a moral account; and it is 
a vain thing, to put it off, as ſome think, to nature, we 
cannot lay the fault upon our nature, but charge it up- 
on abuſe of ourſelves, bad cuſtom and naughty practice, 
this is that which hath made us ſuch as we are; not 
that we were born ſo, but have made ourſelves fo. Il} 
diſpoſitions are acquired by ill uſe of ourſelves, and be- 
come ſettled by repeated acts and cuſtoms z for we all 
have ourſelves as we uſe ourſelves; we may be aſham- 
ed to own ourſelves to be born in the ſpecies of man- 
kind, if we cannot ſay this of ourſelves, omnia in me ſurt 

ſubjecta rationi, thiere is nothing in me but what is 
ſubje& to reaſon, and what is governed by it; and 1 
allow myſelf in nothing but what ought to be. Iam 


as God made me, a loving, gentle, calm, quiet be- 
ing⸗ 
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ing, fit for converſe, fit to give as well as receive, to 
make due returns and acknowledgments, to live in a 
fair converſe with my fellow-creatures, If it be 
not fo, I am a monſter, and F may be aſhamed to 
own myſelf a man. For ſurely he is not worthy the 
denomination of a man, who cannot verify this of 
himſelf, that all things in him and belonging to him, 
are governed by the judgment of mind and under- 
ſtanding ; and mind and underſtanding informed by 
the reaſon of things. 

If this were our cafe of being in the world, then 
every one of us might know what he had to do in 
the world, and of what he might be fure, and how 
lar he might truſt ; but through ſavageneſs and un- 
righteous dealing, it is quite otherwiſe ; whereas it 
ſhould be one-man in God's flead to another, it is de fac- 
to, homo homini lupus, one man a wolf to another. Juſt 
as the prophet expreſſes it, Fer. ix. 4. Take ye heed e- 
very one of his neighbour, and truſt ye not in any brother, 
for every brother will utterly ſupplant ; they will deceive 
every one his neighbour. This de facto, though by right 
it ſhould be quite contrary ; this is our great defor- 
mity, this is iniquity : God intended it to be other- 
wiſe, but it is thus in the commonwealth of degene- 
rate mankind, and in the converſation of apoſtates ; 
but in the heavenly quire, it is as I report God meant 
It. 


4. The fourth and laſt indiſpenfable in our religi- 
on, is to moderate ourſelves in the uſe of the conve- 
niencies of this ſtate, according to the meaſures of 
ſobriety, chaſtity and temperance ; we muſt eat and 


drink, and make uſe of all other conveniencies of 
life, 
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life, that we may live; that is, preſerve health and 
ſtrength, but not live, to eat and drink, &c. for the 
end muſt always regulate, determine, and limit the 
mean ; and he who doth not obſerve this rule, but 
tranſpoſes mean and end (which is the moſt mon- 
ſtrous thing in the world) is an apoſtate from reaſon, 
and offers violence to his own nature, and takes up 
the very foundation of God's creation. For God 
made him an intelligent agent, and he is ſo far from 
being a chriſtian, that he leaves not himſelf the be- 
ing of a man; for how can he be accounted a ratio- 
nal agent, who in the way of ſenſuality hath con- 
founded the reaſon of his mind, hath ſpoiled the prin- 
ciple which conſtitutes him a man, has introduced a 
privation of his proper excellency, and deſtroyed the 
form which doth dare ſpeciem, determine to the ratio- 
nal kind; which makes as great a change, and is as 
great a Joſs, as when a living body doth become a 
dead carcaſe : for the body doth not make the man, 
but the mind ; and he that is alive, and out of the 
uſe of reaſon by his own diſorder, is in a worſe con- 
dition than if he were dead; for he is alive to his 
own ſhame. 

And thus I have declared the great matters of re- 
ligion ; which are things co-æval, connatural with 
the very being of a man; which man cannot be re- 
leaſed from, unleſs God turns him out of his kind; 
the great principles of conſcience, the things we 
ſhould be zealous for: but the miſchief is, we take 
off our zeal from theſe unqueſtionable and indubita- 
ble things, and we run out in niceties and particula- 
rities; which is a great miſtake and ſhame to us. 
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The great — of wickedneſs. 


PSA L M v. 4, 5. 
| Thou art not a God that hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, &e. 


Am now in the ſecond place, to declare thoſe things 
that are matters of God's offence, of his hatred 
and diſpleaſure z upon which occaſion he parts 

with his creatures, and puts away his creature from 
him, 20h is declared to be the great lover of ſouls, 
and one that hates nothing that he hath made, but 
doth all things worthy infinite goodneſs to bring his 
creatures to good; and he doth fully anſwer the re- 
lation he ſtands in to his creatures. 

Now thoſe things that are matters of God's offence 
and of the creatures ruin, are ſuch as do not at all 
agree either with the creature's ſtate and relation, or 
not at all anſwer his capacity. And that I may ſpeak 
diſtinctly, I rank them into theſe four orders. 

Firſt, Things contrary to the due reſpect and re- 
gard which we ought to bear towards God. 

Secondly, Things that are contrary to the general 
love and good-will, which ought to run through the 
whole creation of Ged. | 

* Thirdly, Things contrary to that juſtice, fairneſs, 
righteouſneſs, and equal dealing, which ought to be 


among fellow-ſervants, among tellow-creatures, 
Fiurthly, Things 
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Fourthly, Things contrary to the ſobriety, chaſtity, 

temperance, and due moderation of ourſelves. And 

under theſe heads I ſhall digeſt all the immoralities 

that are in the world; things that are perfectly con- 

trary to the nature and ſpirit of religion, highly offen- 
five to God, ruinous and miſchievous to creatures. 

Firſt, Things that are contrary to the due reſpect 
and regard which we ought to bear to God, Of 
theſe we may ſay in the language of the text, they 
are works of iniquity, wickedneſs ; for it is our very 
tenure as we are creatures, to obſerve God according 
to our power. This is engraven upon every creature, 
this is the ſtate of a creature ; to be fully and plainly 
ſubject to God, according to our capacity and power. 
This I ſhall make apparent from the conſideration of 
what God is in himſelf, and what he is to us, and 
that in fix particulars, 

I. God's almighty power, that requires our great- 
eſt reverence, and moſt humble ſubmiſſion : not on- 
ly becauſe we cannot reſiſt, for who can ſtand up a- 
gainſt omnipotency ? But we ought to do it, as be- 
ing ſatisfied in our own reaſon that it becomes us to 
do it, and as it is expreſſive of our duty and obedience. 

2. His abundant goodnefs, that requires our daily 
praiſes ; and this is a great piece of our devotion, to 
ſing praiſes to our God, to magnify him for his good- 
neſs. 

3. God's infinite wiſdom, that doth require our 
higheſt admiration : for we admire things of excel- 
lency, eſpecially things of art and ſkill. 

4. His abſolute holineſs, that calls for our confor- 
mity and imitation ; for we cannot write after a bet- 

ter 
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ter copy. We ſhould propoſe to ourſelves the beſt, if 
we would be directed. 

5. His faithfulneſs to us, that requires our ſincereſt 
affections ; God is our trueſt friend, moſt careful of 
us, molt faithful to us. We ſhould not ſatisfy our- 
ſelves with, counterfeit devotion. He is. worthy of 
our molt ſincere affection; therefore I adviſe that 
men would not ſatisfy themſelves to come into God's 
preſence, to confeſs themſelves ſinners, and to think 


this is religion, to-make this acknowledgment, We 


ought to purſue theſe prayers, and every time we can 


make ſome progreſs in holineſs and obedience, be 


more careful to perform what before we did confeſs 
we have neglected, be more watchful over ourſelves. 
Let us not think it ſufficient to confeſs and pray; but 
we muſt pray and reform. For if our prayers and 
devotions be not inſtruments of piety, they are worth 
nothing ; if not engagement to a more conſcionable 
and holy walking, we deceive ourſelves, and diſho- 
nour God ; for the prayers of the wicked are an abo- 
mination to God, 

6. God's calling us into being, raiſing us out of 
nothing, requires our obedience ; ſo God ſpeaks by 
the prophet, Mal. i. 6. If I be a father, where is my 
bonaur ? It is the tenour of the fifth commandment z: 
if obedience and honour be due to carthly parents, 
certainly it is much more due to him that is the ori- 
ginal of all beings. | 

Now unleſs there be an alienation of our faculties 
from their proper objects; there be an alienation of 
our mind and underſtanding from God, (which is the 
trueſt ſacrilege,) which are God's peculiar, God's 
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appropriate, God's reſerve ; (for there is a ſtamp of 
God upon them, they are powers and faculties in or- 
der to God; motion towards God, is their proper 
motion; mind and underſtanding are for God ;) un- 
leſs, I ſay, there be an alienation of theſe faculties 
from God, which is their proper object; there will 
be no ſatisfaction to the reaſon of our minds, if theſe 
acts now mentioned be not performed, We may 
live in hurry, we may put ourſelves off from ourſelves, 
and reject the ſenſe of our minds; but whenſoever 
we are at leiſure, till we contract reprobacy of mind, 
there will, on reflection upon ourſelves, be no ſatis- 
faction, if theſe acts be not performed; for they are 
the proper uſe of theſe powers and faculties ; we had 
better have been without them, and theſe higheſt fa- 
culties been mere ſenſe and imagination, than be a- 
lienated from God. 

Of the things that are contrary to this due regard 
we ought to bear towards God, I will inſtance in 
three particulars. 1. To uſe the name of God light- 
ly. 2. To atteſt God to what is falſe. 3. To uſe 
the name of God for baſe ends and purpoſes. 

I. To uſe the name of God lightly : to uſe his 
name for a form of words, when we have no ſenſe of 
God in our minds. We ought not to name God 
without ſome ſenſe of his ſacred majeſty at that time 
in our minds, nec Dens interſit, niſi dignus vindice no- 
dus; do not name God, except ſomething worthy of 
God do call for it; unleſs you ſpeak ſomething that 
reſlects to his honour, or ſomething that doth invoke 
his direction; for otherwiſe this ſnews that we have 
flight thoughts of God. I do not love to hear a man 


ſay, 
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fay, God knows it; if at that time he thinks not of 
him. Not but that we may uſe the name of God at 
all times, (for God is all in all to us) if there be an 
acknowledgment of his infinite perfections, and his 
grace and goodneſs for guidance and direction ; but 
that which I ſpeak againſt, is, to uſe his name ſlight- 
ly ; when it is a form of words, and no ſenſe of 
him is upon our minds. But the ſecond thing that 
follows, is far worſe. 
2. To atteſt God to what is falſe, to produce 
him as a witneſs to a lie. Jer. xxiii. 10. becanſe of 
wearing, on this faſhion, the land mourneth. Ecc. ix · 
2. Diſtinction is made between him that ſtueareth, 
and him that feareth an oath, Let men conſider what 
they do ; for when they ſwear by God, and appeal to 
him as a witneſs that they are in the truth, in ſo do- 
ing they depoſite and pawn their fouls in God's 
hands for the truth of what they ſay, and expoſe 
themſelves to all God's plagues and vengeance. For 
if it be not true, it is in effect as much as to ſay, 
God puniſh, God plague and deſtroy me, according to my 
demerit, if this be not true. And let us remember, that 
it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God, Heb. x. 21. Whereſoever God is appealed to as 
teſtis, there he is alſo judex & vindex. Where God 
is a witneſs, there he is a judge and avenger. Now 
if there be ſo great caution and warineſs to be uſed in 
caſe of ſwearing, which in cafes and circumſtances 
is lawful and warrantable, yea neceſſary; that is, 
where there is truth in the matter, and importance in 
the caſe; what account then can be given of curſ- 
| ing in the name of God, in ſuch forms of words as 
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theſe, God ſink me, God confound me, God damn me ? 
If T lived in a wilderneſs, and had only the principles 
of God's creation ; I ſhould think it would have 
been impoſſible for a creature to be ſo incautelous, to 
irritate and provoke the almighty, without any cauſe 
or any provocation. Swearing is warrantable, where 
the matter is important, and where the perſon is cer. 
tain of the truth. For an oath is for confirmation 
and for ſettlement. But for curfing, we cannot give 
any account whatſoever. Beſides, who can warrant 
curſing at all ? or whom ſhould we curſe ? Shall we 
curſe God, as Job's wife adviſed ? Fob ii. 9. a moſt 
villainous ſuggeſtion as ever was made. It is fo 
horrid, that I ſtartle at it, and am apt to queſtion the 
tranſlation, becauſe of the uncertainty of the Hebrew 
word: but her counſel was bad, as by Job's anſwer. 
What, curſe him from whom Te receive all good? Then 
ſhall I curſe my neighbour, my fellow-creature ? 
that is contra charitatem, againſt all charity. For I 
am to live by love, and to behave myſelf towards o- 
thers, ſo that they may be the better for me. To 
curſe a man's neighbour, is contrary to the rules of 
chriſtianity ; for our Saviour faith, Mat. v. 44. Bleſs 
them that curſe you. Or ſhall I curſe myſelt ? this is 
againſt nature; it is connatural to us to do ourſelves 
all the good we can: therefore it is repreſented as a 
horrid conſpiracy, As xxiii. 12. that they bound them- 
ſelves with a curſe againſt Paul for Chriſt's ſake. 

3. To make uſe of God's name for baſe ends and 
purpoſes ; and this is worſe than the two former can 
be; doth exceed the other in malignity 3 when (as 
it is ſaid) in nomine domini incipit mme malum ; when 

this 
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this ſacred name is uſed to gain greater credit for 
wicked facts. We account it the greateſt injury and 
wrong imaginable, for any to make uſe of our names, 
where we do not allow authority ; and will not God 
reſent the abuſe of his glorious name for a cloke to 
baſe and wicked deſigns and purpoſes. I obſerve by 
the way, that this very thing hath this tacit acknow- 
jedgment in it, to wit, that religion hath the greateſt 
reality in it in the ſenſe of mankind; and that conſci- 
ence to God is the trueſt principle, and doth import 
the deepeſt obligation, becauſe ſo many give account 
of themſelves by it. But then withal, religion is ſo 
noble, and ſo generous a thing, that it is not to be 
made uſe of to ſerve worldly ends, or be ſubſervient 
to any low, mean, ordinary and common purpoſes; 
for it is monſtrouſly unreaſonable and abſurd, to ſub- 
ordinate a noble end to the place of a mean. The 
end is always ſuppoſed to be greater and better than 
the mean; therefore religion is not to be ſubordinate 
to common purpoſes, nor to be made uſe of as a 
means to ſuch ends. For this is contrary to the or- 
der of things, to miſplace : and it is a monſtrous 
thing to deſtroy the true order of things ; and doth 
create diſturbance in the commonwealth of mankind, 
as thunderings, lightnings and ſtorms do in nature; 
which ſuppoſe things are out of their place, and do 
exceed in meaſure. The proper work and uſe of re- 
ligion, is this, to ſanctify a man's ſoul in this ſtate, 
and to ſave his ſoul in the future ; and by theſe two, 
to glorify God. For this advantage we have in mo- 


tion of religion; we ſerve God beſt, the more effec- 


tual courſe we take to bring ourſelves to happinels; 
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we do the greateſt honour and ſervice to God, when 
we purify our minds, when we ſave our ſouls : for 
then we are moſt ſubſervient to bring about his gra- 
cious intention, Wherefore if any man lays to pawn 
his religion and conſcience for ſecurity, and to give 
repute m buying or ſelling ; though I ſhould not re- 
fuſe this ſecurity, (for the obligation to religion and 
conſcience is the greateſt ſecurity;) becauſe theſe are 
ſacred ties; yet I ſhould think it reaſonable to look 
for other ſecurity and aſſurance alſo, than theſe ; and 
a little ſuſpect, becauſe theſe are abuſed, and are in 
this caſe out of their proper place and uſe, the high- 
eſt things for the loweſt purpoſes : for the uſe and 
purpoſe of religion, is to purify a man's mind, and to 
prepare for the future happineſs of his ſoul, and in 
this way to glorify God. Now if a man come and 
proſtitute theſe to ordinary and common purpoſes, 
and pretends to give the greateſt ſecurity, a ſecurity 
beyond the value of the thing; ſince he puts theſe 
things out of their proper uſe, I think them no ſecu- 
rity at all, but it would rather give me cauſe of ſuſ- 
picion, Before I leave this point, let me only add 
by the way, that as our Saviour affirms, that he who 
ſwears by heaven, the earth, Jeruſalem, &c. ſwears 
by God; ſo likewiſe thoſe that produce reſpect to 
God, eee, or the name of God, do according 
to our Saviour's notion, ſwear by God. 

Secondly, Thoſe things that are contrary to general 
love and good-will. Fe or this I charge upon you all, 
as a certain truth; all of us ought to be in an uni- 
verſal reconciliation with the whole creation of God. 
It is not lawful or warrantable for us to conceive 

Vo I. IV. Aa enmity 
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enmity unto ought but wickedneſs and fin. It is a 
duty incumbent upon us, to be in reconciliation with 
the whole creation of God ; to bear general good- 
will ; to live in love ; to be ready to all offices of 
kindneſs, Nothing in the world ſhould alienate us 
from one another, but what makes a ſeparation be- 
tween God and us; for after duty to God, which is 
the firſt obligation lies upon men, the next is great 
benevolence in imitation of God, Wherefore I con- 
clude upon this account againſt theſe things, (as be. 
ing wickedneſs and works of iniquity) viz. malice 
and doing miſchief, cauſing diſturbance in God's fa- 
mily ; ſuch as the great invaders of the rights of o- 
thers are guilty of, though they be impotently ap- 
plauded as conquerors in this incompetent world. 
Alſo make-bates and buſy-bodies, 2 Thef. iti. 11. who 
wwalk diſorderly, work not at all, but are buſy-bodies 
whom the apoſtle commands to work, and with quiet- 
neſs to eat their own bread, 1 Tim. v. 13. Idle tatlers, 
buſy-bodies, ſpeaking things they ought not. 1 Pet. iv. 15. 
Euil-daers, buſy- bodies in other mens matters. What- 
ſoever diſturbs the peace, inverts the order, prejudi- 
ceth converſe amongſt men; is of ill quality, contrary 
to religion, to be avoided upon account of conſcience 
towards God, and doing what is right. 

Thirdly, Things contrary to juſtice, fairneſs, righ- 
teous and equal-dealing, which ought to be amongſt 
fellow-creatures and ſervants : for there ought to be 
nothing contrary to peace and quietneſs, to good or- 
der, under God's government, as the whole world is. 
It tends to the diſhonour of any magiſtrate or gover- 
nor, to have things that are diſorderly or confufed- 
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jy within his juriſdiction; it brings diſparagement 
upon God's government of the world. The whole 
world is God's family; God is the governor of the 
whole world; there ſhould be nothing contrary to 
order and good government, no beating of our fel- 
low-ſervants, no inſulting of one over another: the 
rich they are not to contemn the poor, nor the poor 
to envy the rich; but among all there ſhould be good 
behaviour and fair carriage, according to every man's 
condition. This is a law connatural to us, it is born 
with us; by this law we ought to live in the world; 
according to this law we ought to carry ourſelves to 
one another; to do as we would be done by. Con- 
trary hereto we challenge all manner of provocation 
of one another by words or actions; all words of 
ſcorn and contempt, exaſperating language, as it is 
a thing in itſelf unjuſt and unrighteous, fo it is very 
inconſiderate for one to deſpiſe another; for no man 
knows how ſoon the wheel may turn : that which is 
uppermoſt now, may be lowermoſt by and by ; there 
is no man ſo mean, deſpicable, ſo liable to contempt, 
but it may prove that that man may have opportuni- 
ty to do injury or courteſy : therefore words of pro- 
vocation in all reaſon ought to be forborn ; all taunts 
and exaſperating language. For it is as eaſy to ſpeak 
a good word, as a bad; to give a fair anſwer, as a 
churliſh one; a man's mind will be better ſatisfied 
in it. Now I inſtance in theſe, becauſe there are o- 
ther ways of doing injuries, than by fighting, robbing 
and ſtealing, To raiſe an evil report, or to carry it 
on, this is a mighty injurious thing ; for mens eſteem 
and credit, are more to them than money in their 

Aaz purſe, 
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purſe. Men ſhould be careful in this particular, be- 
cauſe an injury of this ſort is without after-recom- 
pence. We cannot follow a lie at the heels, where- 
as goods taken away may be reſtored or recovered, 
What is ill ſpoken of any one, is hardly forgotten ; 

nor is it eaſy for the wronged to make his defence. 
Here in particular I muſt take notice of one thing, 
which I have always looked on as a ſhametul unac- 


countable miſcarriage ; v!z. to take an advantage 


againſt men from the liberty that is to be allowed and 
juſtly taken in mutual converſe, wherein men truſt 
each other, He is not fit to come in any company, 
who will not allow this as a rule of converſe, to take 
every thing in the better part, to make candid con- 
ſtruction, and to ſuppoſe that whatever is ſpoken ſud- 
denly or merrily, hath no ill intention, It a man 
thinks he cannot keep another's counſel, then it is fair 
for him to give an intimation and warning ; and then 
if men will not forbear, it is at their own peril ; the 
hearer is diſcharged. Reſpect to God, and fidelity to 
government and the community, is an antecedent o- 
bligation ; and againſt God and his country, no man 
is to be patient or hear. Therefore a man by the 
laws of converſation is not under an obligation to 
keep counſel, if God and his country be ſpoken a- 
gainſt; becauſe every man is under an antecedent 
engagement and duty to theſe. Alſo, we are to be 
chary of the credit of thoſe that are abſent. We 
ſhould be impatient to hear them ſpoken againſt, that 
are not preſent : for it is unmanly to ſpeak evil of 
thoſe that are not preſent to give an account of them- 


ſelves ; the credit of the abſent is not to receive pre- 
judice 
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judice by the liberty of talking. It is commonly ſaid, 
de mortuis non nif bene, never ſpeak evil of the dead; 
becauſe they are not within poſſibility to make any 
defence. If this rule be not obſerved, but men will 
make ſevere interpretations, or lie at the catch ; a- 
way with all converſe. Tf this be not minded, then 
the good of company is under too great reſtraint, and 
men will take no pleaſure in converſation ; becauſe 
they are always in fear they may be miſtaken ; miſ- 
conſtruction may be made :, thus converſe will be 
dangerous, ſo not. pleaſurable. This, I ſay, of con- 
verſe between man and man, as our fellow-creatures, 
as qualified with power of ſpeech, whereby we may 
communicate our notions, one to another. As chri- 
ſtians, we are ſtill under more and greater obligations. 


th. . 1 
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DISCOURSE XCII. 
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PSALM v. 4, 5. 
Thou art nat a God that hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, &c, 


1 Am diſcourſing of things that are contrary to righ- 
teouſneſs and juſtice. Now we may be guilty of 

ſins of unrighteouſneſs to our neighbour theſe 
three ways. 1. By ſevere and harſh cenſure. 2. By 
perfidiouſneſs and falſe teſtimony, 3. By crucl uſage. 
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I. By ſevere and harſh cenſure ; rigid interpreta- 
tions, hard conſtructions, whereby others innocent 
meanings are perverted ; captious, ſevere, moroſe, 
cynical, humourſome, uncivil converſation ; theſe 
things are materially unrighteous ; for what have we 
to do to judge our fellow-ſervants ? With what judg- 
ment we judge, we ſhall be judged, Mat. vii. 2. A man 
doth really paſs a ſentence of condemnation upon 
himſelf, when he doth ſeverely cenſure any other per- 
ſon. If this were conſidered, we ſhould have a far 
eaſier being in the word. 

2. By perfidiouſneſs and violating the rules and 
laws of ſociety and converſe, by giving falſe teſtimo- 
ny. By God's law, ſuch a perſon ſhould ſuffer 
what the accuſed ſhould, if he had been found guilty, 
Deut. xix. 18. Haman was hanged on the gallows he 
had prepared for Hordecai; and in common reaſon 

oc lex eft juſtior ulla, 
Duam necis artifices arte perire ſua. 

There is no law more juſt, more equal, more rea- 
ſonable, than that whoſoever deſigns evil and miſchief 
againſt any innocent perſon, ſhould periſh himſelf, 
and fall into the pit which he miſchievouſly had dig- 
ged for others. 

3. By cruel uſages. Theſe partake of the deviliſh 
nature ; cruelty is the devil in a compleat form ; it 
is an belliſh temper. We cannot expreſs any thing 
that is perfectly diabolical, more fully than in the 
temper of cruelty: I do find men have been infamous 
from generation to generation, and have been record- 
ed as monſters, Timons, cannibals, enemies to man- 
kind; who have practiſed cruelty: ſuch of whom 
: it 
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it is ſaid, ingeniaſi in tormenta, witty to find out tor- 
ments ; ſuch as that horrid monſter Phalaris, of his 
brazen bull; and thoſe who uſed theſe ſpeeches, ſen- 
tiat ſe mori; nandum tecum redi in gratiam; of whom 
it may be ſaid, exuerunt humanam naturam, induerunt 
feritatem; that they have diveſted themſelves of hu- 
man nature, and taken upon them that of ravenous 
wild beaſts. It is horrid to think how the innocent 
harmleſs nature of man, may be altered to cruel- 
ty ; what a man may come to, by groſs neglect 
of himſelf, by baſe uſe, cuſtom and practice 3 
Hazael did not think he could have done thoſe cruel 
acts the prophet admoniſhed him of; am 7 a dag? 
Such an one was Tiberins, who delighted in tortur- 
ing; of whom it was ſaid that he was lutum ſanguine 
maceratum, a lump of clay foak'd in blood: Caligula 
made it his diverſion to ſee men rack'd, and Nero to 
ſee the city on fire. 

But I muſt do right to the maker of our nature ; 
and therefore declare that man, if he be right, and 
have not abuſed his nature, but is as God brought 
him into the world, and hath done himſelf no wrong, 
is a mild, meek, gentle, calm, loving creature, fitted 
for converſation. I am ſure many are ſo, and have 
been ſo from the beginning, and grow more ſo ; and 
if any find it otherwiſe, I will ſay he may be aſham- 
ed of himſelf. I account that man, whoſoever he is, 
if he be of years and underſtanding, he hath lived to 
little purpoſe in the world, and can give no account 
of himſelf, unleſs he can ſtand up and verify this of 
himſelf, omnia in me ſunt ſubjefa ration, all things that 
I allow, and do with knowledge, delight and conſent, 

| they 
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they are as in reaſon they ſhould be; the reaſon of 
my mind leads me to it ; and I do as I do, becauſe 
my judgment doth firſt determine me. This in reſpect 
of all deliberate acts; for, as for ſurprizes or miſtakes, 
being taken unawares; in theſe J am to be excuſed : 
but for deliberate acts, he doth not deſerve to be nam- 
ed a man ; much leſs a perfon under denomination 
of reliyion, unleſs he bring it to this, that 1 in all deli- 
berate acts, he do with fatisfaction to his own reaſon 
and judgment. 

I confider man, I/. As God made him : 2dly, As 
Chriſt redeemed him. 

1. In the former reſpect, man is 'a converſable 
creature; foraſmuch as he is inveſted with intellectu- 
al nature, and is qualified with principles of reaſon, 
and with a power of ſpecch ; for by all theſe he is en- 
abled and diſpoſed for converſe : the principle of rea- 
ſon that works inwardly, thereby he is apt to conceive 
notions of things, and prepare matter : by the other, 
he is able to bring forth, direct, communicate, reſolve, 
fatisfy, teach, inſtruct, and make others partakers, 
It is a thing of the higheſt advantage in the world, 
to know what a confiderate mind finds cauſe to think. 
I take this to be the beſt office, either of kindneſs or 
of ſervice, that one man can perform to another; 
that we may be as oracles mutually one to another. 
In ſeveral matters, one hath examined this, another 
that; ars longa, vita brevis; our lives are ſhort, but 
matters of knowledge are ten thouſand times more 
than the years we have to live. It is not compatiable 
to any of us to be more than this, aliguis in Se ngulis, 
fingularis in aligua, either to be a ſmatterer in more 
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things, or ſingular in one. He may teach in one hour, 
more than a man by reading or diſcourſe can learn in 
many. The mind of man is more fruitful than any 
ſoil. Sow ſeed in a rich ſoil, and reap a large crop; 
do but give a hint to a conſiderative mind, and he 
will work it out to a compleat form: wherefore it is 
great unrighteouſneſs to be falſe, perfidious, treacher- 
ous, to betray converſe; for this is a tranſgreſſion of 
the law and rule of ſociety, that which governs our 
carriage towards one another, and is fundamental to 
all that we can receive from one another. This pow- 
er of ſpeech is an excellency that God hath endowed 
our nature with, whereof inferior- nature partakes 
not ; for there it is only naked preſence, not converſe, 
if ſociety of men be not for mutual advantage, to wit 
of help, of ſupply, inſtruction, direction, or comfort, 
or ſatisfaction ; then I do ſay the converſe of man- 
kind is to leſs purpoſe, than the bare preſence of 
beaſts, and is as inſignificant. All this J have to ſay 
concerning man as man, in reſpect of the principles 
whereof he conſiſts in the moment of his creation. 

2. If we conſider man as Chriſt's purchaſe, he is 
much more obliged to all good nature : for chriſtia- 
nity caſts a further obligation upon us to fairnefs, 
candor, ingenuity ; and there is no pretence to the 
contrary, but from difference in opinion; and in re- 
ference to this I reſolve, that foul uſage of one ano- 
ther upon occaſion of difference in opinion, whether 
it be matter of religion or of civil concern, is that 
wherein no man can juſtify himſelf, or ſatisfy the rea- 
ſon of his mind, if he doth conſider. And there is a 
plain account of it, For jt is in no man's power to 
| believe 
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believe otherwiſe in any matter whatſoever, than he 
himſelf finds cauſe, It is not to be expected that 
there ſhould be unity of perſuaſion in all things, and 
it may be no body's fault if there be not this unity of 
perſuaſion ; it may not be culpable, or imputable to 
any fault or crime-; for things themſelves appear dif- 
ferently to perſons in ſeveral ſtations. That ſeems 
to me to be the reaſon of the caſe, and the beſt rea- 
ſon, which ſeems not ſo to another: for this I will 
give you an account out of the philoſopher. There 
is no man in any matter can give ſo great reaſon, but 
another man in the uſe of reaſon will find great rea- 
ſon to decline it : there is reaſon againſt reaſon in 
moſt caſes. And therefore, pauca reſpicientes falſa 
pronunciant. If a man do not examine and take into 
conſideration all materials, all principles, all circum- 
ſtances in any caſe whatſoever, the concluſion he 
makes may be erroneous; ſo that we may ſay of dit- 
ferences of opinion, as the apoſtle of hereſies, 1 Cor. 
xi. 13. For there muſt be alſo hereſies. I will not ſay 
they are allowable and juſtifiable, if it could be help- 
ed ; but I muſt ſay they are unavoidable, as things 
are, if it be but from the different make of our parts, 
which occaſion different apprehenſions which none of 
us can help ; for, the make of our parts who can 
help ? We receive ourſelves from another's hand, 
we did not form and faſhion ourſelves, we are as 
things caſt into ſeveral moulds by the maker of us, 
which will not hit and ſquare together; and there- 
fore it is, that we do not agree, but in ſeveral things 
differ. We are of ſeveral complexions, ſeveral con- 


ſtitutions, wherein ſeveral qualities are predominant, 
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and till eminent virtue be acquired, we are moſtly 
bodily-wiſe; the motions of mens minds will follow 
the. humours of their bodies, except the uſe of reaſon 
and the exerciſe of virtue do over-rule bodily temper 
and conſtitution. It is only by wiſdom that we are 
more than temper. I could tell what every man 
would be, if I knew his bodily temper and con- 
ſtitution; if I was reſolved that he doth not live by 
principles of reaſon and religion. Add to all theſe, 
that our different education, our ſeveral ſtudies, our 
various employments, the different courſe of life that 
we lead, do form and faſhion us, more or leſs ; and 
we muſt further allow for former prepoſſeſſions, long 
ſuppoſitions, early prejudices, which are not eaſily re- 
moved, nor ſuddenly altered. I muſt, add one ſug» 
geſtion more ; there is difficulty and obſcurity in 
ſome things themſelves, and great uncertainty ; dife 
ficultas intelligendi, partim d rebus, partim ab intelleftu ; 
ſo there is a double difficulty in judging right, partly 
from the things themſelves, partly from our under- 
ſtanding. Some things are intricate, difficult, ob- 
ſcure, and then there is a weakneſs and fallibility in 
our underſtanding ; ſo that there is a difficulty of a- 
biding certain in the truth, upon. bath theſe accounts, 
Whereupon we find that very ingenious perſons fall 
under different apprehenſions in certain matters; I 
ſay, perſons of great ingenuity, and of conſiderative 
minds, that uſe care and diligence to inform them- 
ſelves by converſe, and by ſearching into things, yet 
are of different thoughts in ſeveral matters: ſo that 
they find cauſe to pauſe, ſuſpend, to forbear, and af- 
ter a long freedom of converſe, to think of ſome 
things 
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things otherwiſe; one than another: now this is no 

injury ; therefore there ſhould be no offence taken ; 

he doth me no injury, no wrong, that thinks not as I 

do in all things. 

© Now to all this that I have ſaid, there is but this 

one reſolution, in matters of religion, which are of 
higheſt and greateſt weight, and of moſt confequence 

and concernment to us: we may maintain the unity 

of verity in point of faith, and the unity of cherity in 

point of communion, notwithſtanding all difference 

in point of apprehenſion ; and fo fulfil the direction 

of the apoſtle, let brotherly love continue, Heb. xiii. I. 

There is no allegation to the contraty ; it is ſpoken 

out-right, without any limitation. Now this I will 

make appear, that we may maintain unity in point 

of faith, notwithſtanding difference of ſentiments and 
opinions; becauſe we have a petfect abſolute rule of 
faith in holy ſcripture ; and if we thus maintain this 
unity: of verity in matters of faith, we ſhall do well, 
and all will do well, and all other differences. will 
daily leflen ; or if they do not, tis no great matter; 
yea, we may turn it into advantage, and make it 
matter of friendly debate. Dic alind ut duo ſimus. For 
this we do obſerve, that a conference is ended as ſoon 
as it is begun, if perſons agree in mood and figure, 
in matter and expreſſion: and if there be not ſome 
difference, farewel to all conference. Then alſo 
there is no excitation of a man's parts, no uſe of his 
wits ; he doth not ſo employ himſelf, nor improve 
himſelf in converſe as he might. Alſo without this, 
he may be more ſhallowly grounded in his belief, and 


more remiſs in practice according to it. Nil tam cer- 
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tum quam quod poſt dubium certum; nothing is ſo cer- 
tain, no man is ſo well reſolved in any thing, as that 
af which he did before doubt, and which he before 
queſtioned, and had not before ſubmitted to ſevere 
and impartial examination. I never arrogate ſo much 
to myſelf, as to think I am certainly in the right, be- 
cauſe in my own thoughts I have fo reſolved ; but 
will ſo far make uſe of the reaſon of another man, as 
not to diſable him by ſhewing myſelf affected and 
prepoſſeſſed; but ſeeming indifferent, let the exami- 
nation be one way as well as the other ; and thus a 
man hath the true uſe and exerciſe of another man's 
reaſon, We may obſerve alſo, that the church of 
God in this age, is moſt at eaſe and quiet in thoſe 
points, which have been moſt controverted in former 
times; and upon occaſion of which, council after 
council was called. We in theſe times have the ad- 
vantage of thoſe differences, we have their reſolutions, 
which we may alſo examine, and receive ſatisfaction. 

Now that we may maintain unity of verity in 
point of faith, and unity of charity in point of com- 
munion, (which are the things. I contend for, and 
none can deny) is apparent. For as for the firſt, that 
there may be certain unity of verity in point of faith, 
this lies fairly before us ; becauſe we have a certain 
plain and infallible rule of faith in the holy ſcripture, 
lo that that which is not there determined, may be 
put into the catalogue of things about which we do 
ſuſpend, and ſubmit to farther examination; becauſe 
the certain articles of faith are there determined. 
The latter, that there may be unity of charity in 
point of communion, is abſolutely in our power, if 
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we lay aſide paſſion and prejudice, and guide our- 
ſelves by reaſon. For men need not fall out, unleſs 
they will ; it is but patience, it is but withdrawing, 
forbearance, kind uſage, heaping coals of fire upon 
the heads of them that are moſt malignant and de- 
ſperate ; and we are criminals, if we do not ſo. I 
add : if this notion of mutual ſatisfaction one in a- 
nother, notwithſtanding ſome difference, be not un- 
derſtood and allowed, we may be the worſe for our 
religion ; for men are hotteſt in their differences a- 
bout matters of religion : for the hiſtories of the 
church tell us of ſubornations, falſe witneſs, perjuries, 
murders, upon this occaſion: ; when men branded one 
another with hereſy. Wherefore I adviſe that upon 
the very entrance of religion, every one learn this 
leſſon; he ought not to go further, till this be learnt ; 
that notwithſtanding any difference in point of appre- 
bhenſion, that may occur or ariſe; yet we may keep 
the unity of faith, becauſe of holy ſcripture, wherein 
all things are fully and clearly laid down; and we 
may maintain unity of charity in point of commu- 
nion. 

But till more particularly, that you may the bet- 
ter carry away this doctrine, I ſhall leave with you 
twelve conſiderations, why, notwithſtanding different 
apprehenſions in ſome things, yet peace and right 
underftanding ought to be continued between parti- 
cular chriſtians. 1. Our apprehenſions are not in 
any matters whatſoever, no not in religion, as We 
ourſelves would have them, but as we find cauſe. I 
cannot believe a thing to be ſo, becauſe I would have 


it ſo; but as I find cauſe, 2. Religion is a bond of 
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union between God and man, and between man and 
man; and therefore cannot be an occaſion of diſ- 
tance or ſeparation. 3. Our ſenſe of ſhortneſs in 
knowledge, and fallibility, where we think we under- 
ſtand; ſhould make us peaceable, gentle, eaſy to be 
entreated. 4. In ways of provocation, we do not ſo 
ſurely gain the cauſe, as rather put it back. For there 
is no man ſo weak in his cauſe, or flight in his ap- 
prehenſions, as to alter becauſe of another man's paſ- 
ſion. Yea, it a man be hot and warm, another doth 
the rather ſuſpect him to have regard to ſome private 
intereſt, 5. If we are out of the way of cool and ſo- 
ber reaſon, we do an unmanly act; for the reaſon of 
our mind, is the proper tool, for an intelligent agent 
to work withal. 6. We muſt however live in love, 
and bear good will, whether we apprehend the ſame 
thing or not, think alike or otherwiſe, agree or not 
agree in our ſentiments ; if ſo be we live within the 
meaſure of religion. 7. We may not refuſe any to 
fair converſe, whom God may receive to favour and 
grace. Now J am ſure that God does not reject any 
for miſtakes, or weakneſs of underſtanding, or ſhort- 
neſs of apprehenſion, 8. A caſe that is compaſſion- 
able, is not ſeverely puniſhable, And this caſe of 
miſapprehenſion and miſtake, is the moſt compaſſion- 
able caſe in the world. For it is incident to the frail 
and weak nature of man, to err, to be ignorant, to 
be deceived, to be miſtaken, 9. We would not think 
it reaſonable and fair to be cruelly dealt with, ſuppoſ- 
ing we ourſelves were in an error, or were miſtaken, 
10. There is no more good to be done to one ano- 
ther, if once we part in diſpleaſure. 11, If we do not 

unite, 


* * 
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unite, we betray the cauſe of religion to the commori an 
adverſary, This J aſſure you, that the common ad- on 
verſary to true religion gains more by the differences loy 
that are between thoſe that profeſs religion, than by £04 
any thing that ſeducers can alledge for their impoſ- wal 
ture or ſuperſtition. 12. And, laſtly : there is a ſcan- ma 
dal to the world. For the profane will ſay, let the Fo: 
profeſſors of religion be agreed firſt : and, we will be 
Ray until all are agreed. I conclude, that we ſhould con 
neither be ſcandalized upon this account, ſo as to nig 
think worſe of religion, becauſe of difference of mens the 
apprehenſions about it; nor be exaſperated one a- twe 
gainſt another, upon this occaſion, that there is ſome that 
difference, For, non eadem ſentire bonis de rebus eiſ- oc 
dem, incolumi licuit ſemper amicitia. that 
Thoſe who profeſs the faith of the goſpel, are to Whie 
be united in theſe two things. 1/7. In loving the au- bids, 
thor and the name, whence the denomination of chri- ſpoil 
ſtians is taken : and in obedience to his doctrine and ligio 
precepts, which is the proof of our love to him, John Jirift 
xi. 23. I you love me, keep my commandments. adly, In that 
brotherly correſpondence, and unity of affections, and doin; 
mutual good-will, John xv. 12. This commandment trary 
give I you, that ye love one another. Therefore we ought ence 
to qualify ourſelves, and to carry ourſelves one to- Ways 
wards another, as becomes them who hold of one Way, 
Lord in chief, who are in profeſſion of one ground refere 
and foundation of faith, who expect the ſame final Deut 
reward of glory, which will proceed from the great Powe 
prince of peace, who will reject all ſpirits of contenti- Take, 
on from attaining it, (Rev. xxii, 15. without are dogs, ) ; ps 


for that doth taint the minds of men with fſourneſs 
and 


V 
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and ſeverity makes us unfit for thoſe heavenly manſi- 
ons, here there is nothing but harmony and content, 
love and good-will. So that I conclude abſolutely for 
good behaviour towards one another, love and good- 
will, notwithſtanding any difference whatſoever, as a 
material point of righteouineſs between man and man. 
For if it be a difference concerning religion, it muſt 
be ſo upon account of religion; and religion requites 
concord, | For what is religion? It is vinculum | anio- 
21s inter Deum & homines; & hominum imer fe; it is 
the bond of union betwecen God and man, and be- 
tween man and man; and you cannot imagine that 
that which is the principle of union, ſhould be the 
occaſion af diſaffection. We cannot pretend to do 
that for religion itſelf, which is unnatural to religion, 
which 1s contrary to religion, and which religion for- 
bids. Wherefore St. Paul ſpeaks of that which would 
ſpoil and marr this union in which the eſſence of re- 
ligion conſiſts ; J. there be debates, envyings, wrath, 

Airiſes, back-bitings, whiſperings, ſwellings, tumults ; ſo 
that hexe religion excludes all diſſention, all injuries 
doing, all miſbchaviour ; excludes ev ery thing con- 
trary to peace, love and good- will. If the differ. 
encę be a matter of worldly concern, there are fait 
ways whereby all differences may be taken up; by 
way of compoſition and mutual conſent, by 5 
reference, or the ſentence of a judge, 1 Kings xii. 

Deut. XvVii. 11, 12. The firſt will be a good way, ik 
power be given to abate of mens right; for peace 


Hake : but if they will ſtand upon their conceited 


right on purpoſe, or will have things according to 


their own will, I know not what is to de ſail to that. ob 
Tas. Iv. B b * 5 g0:86 
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So that we ſee there is no cauſe for falling foul one 
upon another, exaſperation of ſpirit, and provocation 
of one another. It is a great error, foul miſcarriage 
in converſe and keeping company, for one to do that 
which will give another offence ; which that we 
may avoid, we muſt uſe our liberty r nn 
ing to the apoſtle's rule, 1 Cor. viii. 10. 

I the rather inſiſt upon this, becauſe men do not 
uſually charge their conſcience in things of this na- 
ture. They call it but a piece of civility and cour- 
teſy; but to neglect this, is great immorality, and 
therefore is inconſiſtent with all ſpirituality. Men 
deceive themſelves, when they think religion is not 
concerned in theſe lighter and ſmaller things. All 
higher degrees of perfection do always include in 
them all lower and inferior degrees thereof. But if 
this be not ſufficient, I aver that it is every body's 
right to be fairly uſed and handſomely treated : it is 
the right that every body is born to ; he may expect. 
he may claim and demand it; and he hath wrong 
done him, if he hath it not. Another's good-will 
and fair uſage, is every man's firſt due; and there- 
fore may be expected by every one from another, It 
is more every one's right, than charitable contributi- 
on to perſons in neceſſity, whereto ſcripture is fo a- 
bundant in exhortation : for the quantum and quando 
of charity, is ſubmitted in great part to the contribu- 
ter's will; but good-will and fair uſage is an abſolute 
right to every one, without abatement at any time, 
or diſpenſation in any caſe. —Beſides, this is in every 
man's power to give; this may be done where no- 


thing elſe can be done. For higher and lower, richer 
and 
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and poorer may do this alike; and it is eaſier to bear 
good-will than ill-will : for good-will compoſes a 
man's mind, and he doth nothing till he hath an op- 
portunity and occaſion ; but ill-will is a wolf that 
doth never let him be at.reſt, hardly ſuffers him to 
ſleep ; then ill-will is buſy, and is always employed, 
ſo it doth ill employ a man: he that bears good-will 
doth imitate God; for God is love; ſo he: bears 
good-will to all. So that there is no apology can 
be made for the neglect of this piece of rightenuſneis, 
no man thinks he. ought to be deſpiſed. and 
as it is a man's right to be fairly treated with, and 
juſtly. reſpected; ſo if he be not, I fear it is his own 
fault. For the rule is true, contemptus naſcitur ex ſeip- 
fo: a man ſhall be reckoned, valued and efteemed, as 
he himſelf dath value, eſteem, and uſe himſelf. Men 
make themſelves contemptible, as it is ſaid of the 
ſons of Eli, 1 Sam. iii. 13. they made themſelves con- 
temptible, deſpicable, notwithſtanding the advantage 
they had by being engaged in the pricſthood; and 
that men may not be deſpiſed, let them take care that 
they themſelves do not make themſelves fo, by folly 
and by vanity, by lightneſs and by ill carriage. Let 
not men make themſelves deſpicable ; it is St. Paul's 
advice to Titus, let na man deſpiſe thees Tit. ii. 15. 
One would think this advice ſtrange; for how can 
it be help'd, if a man be deſpiſed ; as if he had the 
government of all other men, a power to command 
and order. The meaning is, do thou nothing that 
is deſpicable ; for contempt ariſeth from a man's ſelf. 
Therefore otherwhere St. Paul recommends gravity, 
1 Tim. iii. 4. Tit. ii. 7. Gravity, ſeemly carriage, 

B b 2 comely 
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comely behaviour, to walk worthy of our vocation 3 
ſo it is generally charged upon all men, upon the ac- 
count of religion, Phil. iv. 8. M patſicuen things are 


venerable, comely, of good report charge yourſelves with 
them. 1 Cor. xi. 13. 1 Cor. xiv. 40. A man ſhould 


reverence himſelf ; have à reverence to thyſelf, for 


God is in thee ; that is, thou are made in the image 
of God, beareſt his character and likeneſs; therefore 
a man ought to have à feverent regard to himſelf, 
and every man elſe. i 1 Tim: iv. 12. Let no man de- 


ſpiſe thy youth. Vouth is expoſed to levity and to va- 


nity ; how ſhall he help it? Let him follow the ex- 
ample and practice of Elihu in Job xxxii. 4. Elibu 
waited till Fob had ſpoken, and his friends had made 
an end, becauſe they were elder than he; 7;/aid, days 


Hould ſpeak, and multitude of years Huld tench wiſdom. 


If therefore a man be younger in company, let him 
have a forbearance; let his ſenior ſpeak before him; 
ſhow ſome reverence to gray hairs; let him have ex- 
pectance that elder years ſhould teach wiſdom ; it is 
not comely for younger years to be too bold or. for- 
ward. ——— We are in debt one to another; Nom. 
xiii. 7. Render to all their dues, Wherefore there is 


a depoſite from one to another; we owe to one ano- 


ther a juſt reſpect. Whoſoever doth ſcornfully re- 


fuſe any man that hath made a fair application to 


him in any caſe that is worthy, he doth diſparage 
human nature. All this that I have pleaded for, doth 
belong to this head of righteouſneſs between man and 


man, without which there is no living. 
I conclude this head with our Saviour's ſpeech 3; 


. when he was aſked what was the fuſt and great com- 


- mandment, 
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mandment, he ſaid, to love the Lord thy Gad but then 
he faith, the ſecond is like to it; Mat. xxii. 39. to 
love thy neigbbour as thyſelf. So that there is the like 
conſequence of the due-performance of the ſecond, as 
of the firſt. Or ſhall I add St. Fohr's argument, 
I John iv. 20. How can any man ſay he is righte- 
ous toward God whom. hg hath not ſeen, if he is unrigh- 
teous toward man whom. he hath ſeen 9 The argu- 
ment is this; how can a man be righteous towards 
God, to whom there are ten thouſand dues, whom 
he doth not ſee by eye of ſenſe, but of faith? can a 
man ſay he is righteous towards God, with theſe diſ- 
advantages, when he is not righteous towards man 
with whom he doth, converſe? Here is that which 
we call an argument from the denial of that which is 
leſs, to the denial of that which is greater. And 


indeed every virtuous, action doth, depend upon that 


temper of mind, which produceth any. one. And 
therefore we ſay, virtutes morales ſunt inter ſe connexæ, 
all' moral virtues are conjoined amongſt themſelves 


-inſeparably, The reaſon is, becauſe. the exerciſe of 


one virtue requires that temper which is productive 


of all the reſt, —L may add, that whoſoever fails in 


theſe eaſy duties of good carriage and behaviour, of 


general good-will ; he will certainly not perform the 
more coſtly duties, of exactly paying every man what 
he owes ; which is fundamentally neceſſary in point 


of religion and conſcience... He that will not per- 
form that which coſts. him nothing, fair. carriage, 


handſome uſage ; he will certainly fail;in- this more 
coſtly duty of paying his debts; and yet more, in 


doing all good offices, (for this likewiſe is a duty in- 
B b 3 cumbent 
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cumdend upon us,) as he hath opportunity, and eon- 
tributing upon all octafions to the neceſſity 9 
as charity requires. 8. 
But to proceed, and to engage you fufcher to fair 
converſe and inoffenſive communication ſince con- 
verſe is our peculiar excellency, and the priviledge of 
rational nature, we ſhould therefore be very cautious 
in the uſe of it. For the inferior creation, animals, 
beaſts, that are next below us, they feed together, 
but they do not converſe; becauſe they want the 
power of reaſon to concelve, and the virtue of ſpeech 
to utter, produce, bring forth: and they that do fo 
groſly neglect themſelves, that they have nothing of 
ſenſe to ſay, when they come in company; they are 
fitter to converſe with beaſts than with men. A feaſt 
is but as a manger, unleſs we Ipeak ſenſe, we meet 
no otherwiſe than as horſes do at a manger; but by 
ſpeech we carry forth, and communicate the notions, 
that our minds do, conceive, and prepare; ſo that by 
conference we receive the greateſt benefit by each o- 
ther, improve ourſelves in an intellectual way. 
It agrees not with every body's circumſtances, to 
contribute to a common expence; but this is ſuch 
an expence, which is as of the greateſt advantage to 
all, ſo to the gain of the ſpender. For the only way 
to make a man's fiotions his own, is to communicate; 
and a man cannot poſſibly make that which he doth 
invent, find out, and conceive in the uſe of his rea- 
fon, fully his own, and make himſelf maſter of it; 
unleſs he talk about it, communicate it, and ſubmit 
it to examination; ſo that good company, they that 
ate moſt profitable by un their notions, 
LC do 
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do moſt improve themſelves. * Tis a gallant obſer- 
vation, Prov. xiv. 33. W/1ſdom reſteth in the heart of 
him that bath underſlanding. And if any man be as 
wiſe as he ſhould be, he will draw it out ; he well 
provides for himſelf that doth ſo. I would rather 
meet with a true philoſopher, a conſiderative mind, 
one that hath ſearched and examined, one that hath 
thought upon, and ſubmitted things to diſcuſſion ; I 
had rather be in that man's company, than in his 
that will entertain me with delights of ſenſe. For, 
to pleaſe the mind, to ſatisfy a man's underſtanding ; 
this is worthy of a man, this is entertainment. And 
indeed we may value men by the ſenſe of their mind ; 
for that is themſelves 3 which the things without 
them are not; and all elſe, is without them. There- 
fore the philoſopher ſaith, omnia mea mecum porto, I 
cannot. be robbed ; for if I am myſelf, all that I call 
mine is always with me ; the ſenſe of his mind, the 
endowments of his underſtanding, and the temper of 
his ſoul, theſe are carried with him where-ever he 
is ; and though he be robbed, yet they cannot take 
theſe away from him, no more. then they can rob 
him of himſelf, Wherefore when a man appeared 
in great pomp and ſtate, one ſaid well, loguere ut te 
videam, (peak that I may ſee what you are, whether 
an image, or a man of ſenſe. When the queſtion is 
put, gquorſum. literæ to what purpoſe is learning and 
education? The anſwer is, ne in theatro lapis ſedeat 
ſuper lapidem, that when men come in company and 
ſit together, it may be better than one ſtone upon 
another. No compenſation can be made by any 
worldly circumſtances or accommodation, for the 

want 
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want of the ſenſe of the mind. Though à man be 


cloathed in ſcarlet, and fare ſumptuouſty and delici- 
oufly every day ; though he can command his ſer- 
vants, go, and he goeth, db this and be doth it; yet this. 
man 1s not to be put in competition with a poor man, 
that by wiſdom can deliver a city. One man that 
can render a reaſon, or that underſtands himſelf, that 
can ſpeak to the reality of the caſe ; is far beyond a 


* Pompous fhow, and all external circumſtances. 


"Wherefore, to add a little more, what are they 
that are the finners againſt human converſe ? Who 
ate they that are the great offenders againſt this piece 
of righteoufnefs ? Theſe four do violate-the law and 
rule of converſation. 1. They that are not peace- 

able, that do not obſerve order. For:if order be not 
obſerved; there is deformity in human converſe ; the 
beauty and credit of it is gone. 2. They that are 
captious, and apt to take offence. No man can free- 
ly ſpeak; though he thinks of a ſudden anſwer that is 
handſome; becauſe he muſt conſider of it ſo much, 


that time muſt be loſt if there be any in company 


that are captious and ready to take offence. 3. They 
that are not willing to give as well as to receive, and 
to receive as well as to give; theſe are bad compa- 
ny; theſe are reſerved, and perſons that are to be 
ſuſpected, and lie upon the catch; theſe are perſons 
that are willing to deceive. 4. Which ] muſt inſiſt 


upon to be decried; and they that are guilty of 


which, are fitter to be turned into the wilderneſs than 
the world; to wit, they that put on thoſe things in 
company, which for the indecency and inconveni- 


ency of them, others in the company are wholly un- 
ſatisſied 
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ſatisfied with. Theſe are the ſpoilers of company; 
who bring thoſe. things into company, about which 
others in the company as conſiderable as themſelves 
are not ſatisfied, either for the decency or conveni- 
ency of them: and then there muſt be a non- com- 
pliance, of neceſſity; and if a non- compliance, then 
immediately there is occaſioned a falling out; which 
is miſchief inſtead of the good of converſe, Whereas 
company is to accommodate and accord, that men 


may know one another for the better. Therefore it 


is not in converſe: what a man himſelf doth think, or 
what he doth ſuppoſe; for he may have a good opi- 
nion of ſuch a thing himſelf; but this is not the rule, 
or to take place; but what others will accept. For, 
this is the rule of converſe; neither ſay or do in 
company, that which others may be unſatisſied in; 
if you think never ſo well of it, it is not what you 
think, but what others will accept. We lay great 
ſtreſs upon thoſe arguments that lead men either to 
what is abfurd or impoſſible. It is an injury to put 
a man upon that which is againſt the reaſon of his 
mind ; or which; if he do it not, he is counted ab- 
ſurd, and expoſed to contempt. For we value our 
eſteem and repute ; and no man can vary from the 
reaſon of his own mind. Therefore no man hath 


authority in any free converſe to introduce that 


which others are unſatisfied in ; for the reaſon of a- 
ny man's mind, is a Jaw unto himſelf : if it be not 
according to his mind, he muſt diflent ; and if he 
diſſent, that may. be taken for a condemnation and 
reproof. This, upon great thoughts and obſervation, 
I ofier to you, as a caule of breaking up with great 
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diſſatisfaction. Wherefore every one is ſo to mode- 
rate himſelf in the uſe of his liberty, and ſo to uſe his 
liberty, that every one may be as free as himſelf. Elſe 
converſation is to mens loſs; and the choice of men, 
and thoſe that are fitteſt for company, will wholly 
withdraw from it: whereas if there be pleaſure or 
profit in converſe, there needs no other invitation to 
it. Converſe ſhould be ſo ordered, that none ſhould 
go away out of company aggrieved, or ſenſible that 
he hath done or received wrong ; to himſelf, his own 
mind, by compliance with the humours and fancies 
of others, contrary to his principles; nor to others 
by impoſing upon them, as if his will were to give 
law to them, or as if his example were an abſolute 
warrant, that it were enough for another to do it, be- 


cauſe this man takes upon him to do it. 
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80 Ps AL N v. 4, f. : 
Theu art not a God that hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, &c. 


IX 7E are highly concerned to underſtand. theſe 
things that give offence to God, that alienate 
and eſtrange him from us. I have inſiſted 
upon abſolute irreligion, profaneneſs, groſs neglect or 
contempt of God. Alſo, of things of unrighteouſ- 
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and behavibur, in our mutual converſe, Thave already 
— ſomething: I have till to ſuperadd. 

Three forts of perſons I except againſt, as unfit 
for converſe, as enemies or burdenſome to it, or elſe 
unprofitable. 1. The arrogant and ſelf-willed. 2. 


Impoſers and dictators-. 3. br contentious and 


quarrelſome. 

Tf, The arrogant and ſelf-willed. For theſe do 
ſo abound in wien own ſenſe, that if the choiceſt no- 
tions in the world be offered to them, they leave no 
room to receive them. | 

2Aly. Impoſers and dictators. Theſe look upon 
all other men as below them, as nothing in compar» 
ſon of themſelves ; 40 ſo keep others at too great a 
diftance. 

24ly. The contentions and adv 'Theſe 
create real diſturbances. Now with all theſe: con- 
verſe will be grievous, burdenſome, unprofitable. 
For this is the rule and law of converſe ; give ſome- 
thing and receive ſomething : but theſe three ſorts of 
perſons do neither. 1/. They do not give; becauſe 
they offer no reaſon for what they ſay. Their pre- 
ſumption, imagination and conceit, that is their rea- 
ſon they give: whereas reaſon is the only aſſurance 
of truth. Who ſpeaks not with reaſon, he as good 
as ſays nothing, tho' he ſays never fo much. 24h. 
As they do not give, ſo they do not receive. For 
they are ſo full of their own ſenſe, that they ate too 
wiſe to learn any thing. No man hath any thing 
good enough; they do over-value their own, and 
under- value all other mens conceits and apprehenſi- 
ons. 


Wherefore 
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Wherefore it is not every man that is prepared for 
company, either to profit or to be profited by it; but 
ſuch an one as examines a- part. For he that. never 
conſiders a-part, will not be able to ſpeak when he 
comes into company; eſpecially in the great materi- 
als of knowledge, and the accompliſhments of our 
nobleſt and higheſt faculties ; whereby we are cap- 
able of God, receptive and apprehenſive of him, and 
capable to return upon him: and theſe materials of 
knowledge and virtue, are the things that tend to re- 
fine men's ſpirits, and to regulate and order the aCli- 


ons of their lives: and, which is the badneſs of this 


caſe, where men are not in ſome degree wiſe, they 
are not able to ſhow a reaſon in things worthy con- 
fideration : theſe men are either fain to ſay nothing, 
or to ſpeak triflingly to their own-diſparagement ; and 
it comes to paſs that hence comes/foolz/þ jeſting, which 


the apoſtle diſparages, Epbeſ. v. 4. Becauſe men can- 


not produce any thing of weight, they are fain to ſub- 
mit themſelves to be a laughing-ſtock in company ; 
partly they make themſelves fa, and are partly made 


ſo by others. 

A man would not run into company, unleſs he 
hath prepared what to offer: whereas perſons of im- 
proved intellectuals, though they are at no other ex- 
pence, yet contribute beſt in company, and are moſt 
beneficial; ſince the notions of the mind are things 
molt valuable; for tui ſdom lodę eth in the heart of hi 
a0 underſtands, Prov. xiv. 33. and whoſoever hath 
1kill, be will furniſh himſelf out of this treaſure. A 
man of underſtanding is a' perſon of great value, 
though his worldly circumſtances be mean and ordi- 
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nary. Bed. iv. 13. Better is 'a poor' and wiſe child, 
than an old and foolifh king. Prov. iii. 35. The wiſe 
Hall inherit glory, but ſhame is the promotion of fools. A 
man that hath no ſenſe, that hath not adviſed and 
confidered, that hath nothing to produce, hath no in- 
fight into things that are of concernment. Prov. xii. 
18. The tongue of the iuiſe is health, Prov. xiii. 14. 
the lat F the wiſe is a fountain of life, verſe 20. who- 
ſoever walketh with the wiſe, ſhall become wiſe. Prov. 
xv. 2. The tongue-of the "wiſe uſeth knowledge aright. 
verſe 7. The lips of the wiſe diſpenſe knowledge. 
1s Whoſoever doth any thing without reaſon, either 
y acts like a child, or like a fool: like a child, who is 
not yet come to the uſe of his underſtanding; or like 
5 a fool, who is in a ſtate of privation, who is impo- 
1] tent and hath not the uſe of human faculties, That 
ch 1s not to be reputed. a human act, that doth not pro- 
n- ceed from the judgment of the, underſtanding, and 
b- the liberty of the wall ; but they that go againſt rea- 
5 ſon, they act like — They who differ from 
de each other upon reaſon, they come together when 
thoſe reaſons of their diſtance are ſatisfied : if a man 
he || differ from me upon reaſon, if I anſwer his reaſon, 1 
n- || gain him. For it is not ſo much the, perſons that 
K || differ, as appearances. of reaſon; ſo that perſons may 
oft J bear good- will, though their reaſons do not ſuit : al- 
ng ſo men have done enough when they have given a 
v reaſon; becauſe a man will not be at peace in his 
ath own mind; after he hath heard a reaſon, till he can 
A anſwer it, or yield the cauſe ; for reaſon unſatisfied 
Pha is an unquiet gueſt, and a goad in a man's fide ; it 
= will call upon a man, knock at his door, be reſtleſs, 
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till either he hath yielded or given ſatisfation. How: 


troubleſome to our minds is it, upon reflection, to 
think we have not done for the beſt? And fo it will 


be; whenever reaſon ſpeaks otherwiſe. There is ſa- 


tisfaction in reaſon; but in nothing elſe; not in. will, 
nor in humour. If reaſon be on our ſides, we have 
peace within ourſelves, though. the iſſue be contrary 
to expeRation; and the ſucceſs different. For we 
now that time and chance befals all things, Fecleſ. 
ix. 11. The race is not to the ſwift; nor victory to men 
of ſell, We cannot do any thing worſe to ourſelves 
than to go ügainſt the reaſon of our minds. Who- 
ever acts with diſtutisfaction to the teaſon that his 
mind offers; He- will be challenged, ſelſ- condemned, 
unquiet. It is a certain cauſe of repentance, for any 
one to contradict the reaſon of his 'own mind. 
Now it follows from what 1 have ſaid, that iit is a 
great failure in point of righteouſpeſs between man 
and man, to do one another harm becauſe of any dif- 
ference in apprehenſions: for! he that doth ſo, he doth 
debar the freedom of his own judgment; and that is 
the greateſt injury and wrong? he. deprives man of 
that which is his excellency and property, a right in- 
herent in reaſonable nature : He doth not allow him 
to think as he finds cauſe. For only a man's own 
incapacity, for want of ſelf-improvement, which doth 
diſable him; this only doth deprive him of that ex- 
cellency which God made him to, to ſee before him, 
to know before he chooſes, before he acts. 
Alſo we do one another harm, for that which is not 
in any man's power to remedy or alter. For while 


we conceive that reaſon doth require this or that, i- 
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comes to the caſe of Foſeph, haw can I do this wicked- 
neſs, and fin againſt God Balaam, who is branded in 
the new teſtament for a perſon that loved the wages 
of untighteouſneſs, yet he was true in this notion; 
though Balak would g ive me his houſe full F gold and 
ſalver, &c. when he found that God could not be ta- 
ken off. For to go againſt reaſon, is to go againſt 
God himſelf: it is the ſelf- ſame thing, to do what 
the reaſon of the caſe doth require, and that which 
God himſelf doth appoint. Reaſon, which is God's 
vice-gerent in che government of the world, it hath 
God's commiſſion and authority with it; what this 
ſpeaks, God ons; it is the very voice of God him; 
ſelf; for he is the higheſt intelligence. By contra- 
diction to reaſon, men are challenged within them- 
ſelves at preſent, and will be condemned hereafter at 
the great day of judgment. L fear nothing at the 
day of judgment, but what the reaſon of my mind 
will challenge and controul. It is the reaſon of mens 
minds that condemns, not God's power. For we 
are not obnoxious to God by his power; for by his 
power he hurts none; but condemnation ariſeth from 
a man's own guilt, and his own reaſon condemns 
him; and without this condemnation of a man's 

own reaſon, there is nothing in the world formidable; 
for God's power is directed by his wiſdom, limited 
by his goodneſs, and never acts out of ways of juſtice 
and truth. But I ſhall be here confounded and bro- 
ken, when I cannot approve myſelf to the reaſon of 
my own mind. Therefore it is not ſafe to admit e- 
vil, unleſs ourſelves do not know it. If any one would 
ſin, let him take care of this, that himſelf do not 

know 
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know it. It is not enough that he be in private, that 
no man elſe know it; fear tbyſeſ; thou art more in 
danger from the reproof and condemnation. of thy 
own judgment and underſtanding, than from any 
power without thee, either of God or of men: where- 
fore do not offend, unleſs thou canſt offend ſos as 
thou thyſelf ſhall not know it. Wherefore it is ma · 
terially unrighteous, to impoſe on others either to 
think or to do; as we think or do. It is oppreſſion, 
cruelty, arrogance, all that is unbecoming human 
nature, to do becauſe I do, to think becauſe I think; 
It is to deprive men of their native right, to put thein 
upon doing what they cannot do, to diſpoſſeſs them 
of themſelves. For after all ſtruggling with-mens ſelves 
they mult think as they ſee reaſons ,-If I could but 
think 0therwiſe'than the reaſon of n e 
1 ſhould not be in danger of hell itſelf. 

There is but one objection to this. Perſons, geli- 
vered up to reprobacy of mind, through their holding 
truth in unrighteduſneſs. I anſwer to this, that this 
is a monſtrous and unnatural ſtate; and this is a re 
with us, anch it is univerſally true; that monſters do 
not alter the definitions of things in their kind, ne- 
ther do they at all detract frem the connatural per- 
fections: I therefore abſolutely conclude for faix u- 
ſage and juſt pr" to be oy as knee one's Guy 


n firſt right. 1 
1 conclude this upon the Adee; idol 


from none their birth. right, freedom of judgment, 
difference of apprehenſions. To diſpoſſeſs men of 
any of theſe,” is unjuſt. Wherefore, fair carriage 
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theſe T charge upon you upon account of righteous 
dealing one with another. For this is every one's 
due. Juſtice is not done, if it be not thus. Nothing 
can be alleged to the contrary. In the caſe of dif- 
ferent apprehenſions, if we confine ourſelves to the 
uſe of reaſon (which is what in all caſes we ought to 
do,) we ſhall either upon a fair debate agree, or not 
materially differ, or part without offence. I ſpeak of 
men of education and parts, men that have conſider- 
ed; for theſe are they that confine themſelves to the 
meaſures and bounds of reaſon : and this is the law 
of all converſe; and if this law be obſerved, we ſhall 
upon a fair debate of things, either agree, or elſe part 
without offence ; and we are gainers both ways. I 
will make it thus out. Reaſon is an uniform princi- 
ple, conſtant and the ſame ; and whoſoever ſpeaks 
reaſon, ſpeaks to another man's reaſon, and it cannot 
be refuſed ; it muſt be accepted, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged. Reaſon, as it is the petfection of our ſouls; 
{6 it is the rule and law to all mens minds: this ad- 
vantage at leaſt it will afford, that we ſhall make each 
other more moderate in our opinions when we diſa- 
gree, leſs fierce, and conſequently more placable and 
reconcileable, better ſatisfied each in other; fince it 
will upon a fair debate appear, when men ſpeak rea- 
ſon and ſenſe, that neither perſons are out of the wayz 
and that it is not will, humour or fancy, or any im- 
potent thing, but the reaſon of the caſe that keeps 
them aſunder. | 
Now that we ought to tie ourſelves in our coriverſe 
one with another, to the uſe of reaſon, and of the 


laws and meaſures thereof, is apparent; becauſe rea- 
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ſon is the only tool we have to work withal, if we da 
man's work. The violence of paſſion, ſtorming, 
threatning, controuling, thoughts of revenge, theſe 


are quite out of the way of reaſon, or of chriſtianity, 
For, Mat. v. 44. we are to do good to thoſe who de- 


ſpitefully uſe us. Now by the way I ask, how do they 


| obſerve this known plain rule and law of chriſtianity, 


who upon any provocation preſently ſend a challenge? 
They are concerned in point of honour to the hazard 
of their own lives, For when men challenge, it is 
one to one ; they expoſe themſelves, ſo they run an 
equal hazard whether they ſhall live or not; and 
though there were a provocation, yet with God this 
allegation is inſufficient, becauſe we ought to forbear 
and have patience. I put it down for a certain rule, 
that perſons of weighed reaſon, will neither provoke, 
nor be provoked. . For provocation is the effect of 
ungoverned paſſion, on one fide and the other ; as 
well in him that receives the offence, as in him that 
gives. It is in thy power not to reſent, and by a 
candid interpretation to turn an injury into a courte- 
ſy ; and to mend that by fair interpretation, which 
was ill- meant. It is never well in the life of man, 
when reaſon doth not go firſt; and when it doth not 
govern all along: paſſion ought to have no place, 
but in purſuit of reaſon. I add, laws themſelves are 
the dictates of reaſon: and in authority thereof they 
determine our liberty, with regard to groſſer acts of 
unrighteouſneſs, as theft, adultery, murder, &c. which 
are ſo groſs, that even the laws of heathens controul 
and condemn them. But in this point of unrighte- 


ouſneſs, not giving fair uſage one to another, there 
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are perſons that are of more refined ſpirits, of better 
lives, that do abhor the other groſs and violent ways 
of unrighteouſneſs, who yet do too much fail in this , 
for want of conſideration. I may add alfo ; differ- 
ences among men will happen. We may ſuppoſe it 
thro' mens weakneſs, inadvertency, paſſion ; but 
they are unhappy men who do occaſion them; for 
they are the cauſes of their own, and other mens 
harm : but peace-makers, reconcilers, .and thoſe that 
are preventers of mens falling out, are God's inſtru- 
ments for good in the world, and ſubſervient to him 
to employ themſelves in this work. He doth God's 
work, and acts under him, who moves toward peace; 
who ſo governs his own ſpirit, and helps to the com- 
poſing of other mens ſpiritss This is a man of the 
- greateſt power, virtue, and excellency. Boiſterous 
perſons, they are impotent, are as a troubled ſea, 
whoſe waters caſt up mire and dirt ; for all undue 
motion of paſſion, is weakneſs and diſorder. I 
know, that by perſons who do not conſider, the great 
conquerors, and thoſe that make the great havock in 
the world, are applauded and magnihed, are eſteem- 
ed perſons of courage ; but I will undertake in God's 
account they are falſely ſo called; they are the dif- 
turbers of mankind, creators of diforder in the family 
of God, For God is the God of peace; and his 
work is to keep peace and order; tranguillus Deus 
tranguillat omnia : and they who are ſubſervient there- 
in, are his agents and miniſters. Storms, tempeſts, 
and hurricanes, they make the greateſt noiſe in the 
world natural ; and are moſt taken notice of ; but 


they are the things that do the greateſt miſchiefs. 
Gwe Whereas 
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Whereas fair, gentle and calm weather, draws forth 

the fruits of the earth, for the uſe of man and beaſt. 

The true ornament of a man's mind, is a meek and 

quiet ſpirit; he that is of a cool temper, is of an ex- 

cellent ſpirit, Prov. xvii. 27. Thoſe who are other- i 
wiſe, whatſoever they do, they do it. with violence 

and impotence ; and if it happen to be right, well 


and good ; but whether right or wrong, theſe perſons p 
carry it on with violence and cruelty : and J am fure 
this way of acting, is contrary to our Saviours rule, 7 


when, in our communication one with another, he 
will have nothing beyond yea and nay ; for whatſcever 
is more than this, proceeds from evil, (that is true,) and 
tends to it, Mat. v. 37. It proceeds from evil ; for it 


is the effect of haughtineſs, arrogancy, ſelf-· aſſuming, c 
which doth not become a frail and fallible mortal, 4 
that thinks and unthinks, that thinks one day this, a- 5 
nother day that; and, if not arrogance, it is raſhneſs * 
and inconſiderateneſs at leaſt; and it doth not be- 4 
come any man thus to act, thus to behave himſelf ; p 
becauſe if he knows himſelf, he knows how liable he _ 
is to be miſtaken, and how very uncertain he is to 1 
| perform. It doth alſo tend to evil, becauſe it peremp- * 
torily engages a man, when as he might find cauſe to 3 1 
do otherwiſe, and to wiſh he had not fo far engaged, ; 
but had retained his liberty. We often change our thei 
minds: for ſecond thoughts are wiſeſt commonly up- 2 
on further conſideration; therefore it tends to evils tab. 
becauſe it engages a man further, and to do that, i 
which when a man comes to do upon ſecond thoughts, 4 
he wiſhes he had not fo far engaged, but retained his * 
liberty, 
1 9 Þ I $S- 
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PSALM v. 4. 5. 
Thou art not a God that hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, &c. 


Proceed now to declare that a man is naturally 

qualified for this fairneſs in converſe, for ſuch uf- 

age of men as I have ſpoken of. A man is fitted 
for converſe, by the principles whereof human nature 
doth conſiſt ; for he conſiſts of two excellencies, 
wherein he is tranſcendent to all the creation below 
him. 

1. In the firſt place, the reaſon of his mind; in the 
uſe whereof he works inwardly, employs himſelf 
within himſelf, puts himſelf into ſtock, excites the 
virtue and vigour of his nature, improves himſelf, he 
gets what he may after expend, or which he may 
make uſe of when he comes into company. 

2. The gift of ſpeech ; whereby men communicate 
their inward conceptions, and give light one to ano- 
ther; ſo it makes ſociety both pleaſurable and profi- 
table; for there is nothing better than for a man to 
hear reaſon, which is animæ pabulum, the food of 
ſouls; for by ſpeaking in a way of reaſon, we lay o- 
pen ourſelves, turn ourſelves inſide out, come to 
Know one another's ſenſe, expreſs our thoughts, and 
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hereby declare our apprehenſions of things: ſo that 
if there be but one wiſe man in the company, he 
hath an opportunity to make all the others ſo too. 
By ſpeating, we come to know and underſtand one 
another's mind and reſolutions in caſes before us; by 
converſe we relieve one another in our forrows, and 
admit others to a ſhare in our joys ; by ſpeech we 
reveal our ſecrets, and we join our counſel, carry on 
our bargains for interchange of commodities, and 
make agreements for mutual defence and ſecurity z 
in which things conſiſts the uſe, pleaſure and advan- 
tage of ſociety and converſe ; for it is a poor thing 
for a man to be wiſe only for himſelf. | 

| Now to give ſtrength to all this; of all creatures 
in this lower world, we ſtand moſt in need; for o- 


ther creatures are ſooner able to ſupply themſelves, 


than man is; the young of all ſorts, without directi- 
on, ſoon find the dam's dugg. Man's ſecurity is on- 
ly this, that he is born into the arms of reaſon and 
loving affection; ſuch are parents, tender and ſollicit- 
ous for the good of their off-ſpring. For a man him- 
ſelf, for days and months, I may ſay, years, is no way 
ſelf-ſufficient, Alſo there being many more neceſſa- 
ries and conveniencies requiſite in the life of man, 
and for his welfare, with which we cannot be ſuppli- 
ed without the aid and aſſiſtance of others; therefore 
fair correſpondence and handſome treating of one an- 
other, is very neceſſary. It is true, that man, in his 
accompliſhed eſtate, is furniſhed the beſt of all ani- 
mals ; becauſe by the reaſon of his mind he can out- 
wit them all, and he can turn the defences of other 
Cicatures againſt themſelves; difrobe them, and make 

them 
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them his inſtruments to tame and over-rule them : 
but without the contribution of others, his fellows in 
the ſame 1 image, and his right ſettled by law and rea- 
ſon, which is peculiar to his Kind; he is worſt pro- 
vided of all. For his wants are many, his ails more, 
and the violence and wrong he is expoſed to, not to 
be repelled by his own prudence and ſtrength. Upon 
which and the following conſiderations, ſociety is to 
be looked upon as a means of ſupplement and ſecu- 
rity. For we are apt to grow into diſcontent, if we 
be too much retired ; we are apt to be moroſe, cyni- 
cal, and ſour. It is a thouſand to one, no man will 
live well alone, neither as to himſelf, nor as to God. 
Every other man is a help ; this was the foundation 
of the ſecond, a help meet for man, Now converſe 
tends to diſpoſe to friendlineſs and great benevolence, 
as well as to poliſh and cultivate the nature of man. 
For knowledge is vaſt and infinite; it is not compa- 
tible to us, conſidering the ſhortneſs of our lives, and 
our many incumbrances, to be ſkilled in every thing. 
Wherefore every other man, which 1s of improve- 
ment, is profitable to every body he converſes with. 
Even amongſt thoſe that are the greateſt fcholars, 
they get more by keeping company and diſcourſing 
together, than by all their reading. So that by con- 
verſe a man is bettered in himſelf, and made more 
ſuitable to others ; for company aut invenit aut fact, 
Converſe doth aſſimilate. Therefore we give this. 
for a rule, naſcitur ex ſocio qui non dignoſcitur ex ſe ; if 
a man is not known himſelf what he is, you may 
know him by his company. Therefore we ought to 
bchave ourſelves towards one another, that we may 
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be acceptable, and our converſe deſirable, as in civil, 
ſo religious concerns. What is done by friendlineſs 
and courteſy, by meekneſs and gentleneſs, is eaſi 
done, and is moſt benchcial to the receiver. The 
beſt diſcharge of a man's ſelf towards another upon 
account of religion, i is to render a reaſon of the hope 
that is in him, 1 Pet. iii. I5. 

Upon the whole, it is very neceſſary to obſerve the 
laws of converſe ; and to this purpoſe I will give you 
nine or ten rules, which we muſt have a regard to in 
our converſe. 1. Not to prefer intereſt in particular, 
before intereſt in common. Every one hath of both 
forts, The good of the publick, is more to every 
one, than his private concernment. He that ſerves 
the publick beſt, doth beſt ſecure his own private. 
For private ſignifies nothing, if the publick be loft 3 
jor what is my cabbin, if the ſhip finks ; if I be good- 
yatured, I cannot enjoy myſelf when I ſee others a- 
bout me miſerable. 2. Since the uſe of words is to 
convey meanings, words being an inſtrument of in- 
tercourſe and ſociety ; we ſhould by outward expreſ- 
fions truly fignify our minds, our intention; and not 
he, diſſemble or equivocate. For elſe what doth com- 
munication in ſociety amount to? No more under- 
ſtanding than in the confuſion of languages at the 
building of Babe/. As good there were no ſpeech, 
if men do not convey the meaning of their language 
by their words : for what doth it profit any, to be de. 
ceived with words and phraſes, when there is no in- 
tention. 3. Since a good name is the ground of the 
truſt one man repoſeth in another, and the foundati- 


on of mens credit which may be more than their 
ſock, 
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Hock, and the beſt part of their livelihood ; (for ma- 
ny live more by their credit, than by their money in 
their purſe ;) till a man has forfeited his good name 
by any falſe or treacherous act, he is to be well ſpo- 
ken of and reputed vir bonus & legalis, till found in a 
crime. Quilibet preſumitur efſe bonus, and charity 
hopeth all things. 4. Neither by falſe teſtimony, 
nor open ſlanders, nor private whiſperings, nor by 
back-bitings, nor by ſpiteful repreſentations, to at- 
taint an innocent perſon's reputation. For theſe are 
of the evil one, the devil, who roſe up and miſrepre- 
ſented Fob ; yea he did traduce the whole generation 
of the righteous. ob i. 11. who is the accuſer of the 
brethren, Rev. xii. 10, the enemy who ſoweth tares 
in God's field, Mat. xiii. 25. Now theſe injuries in 
the moral world, are beyond any violence in the na- 
tural world. For in this caſe it is homo hamini lupus; 
one man is a wolf to another, and ſo better be alone. 
5. Since one man to another, is no more than his 
word ; not to promiſe what a man doth not mean to 
perform ; nor, if a man's word be once paſſed, to go 
back from it azain. For promiſes are the ſecurity of 
intercourſe and ſociety, We depend upon mens 
promiſes, and we promiſe others upon promiſes made 
to us: therefore we muſt fail, if others fail us, There- 
fore we cannot ſee how deep an injury this is, how 
far it may run, for men to falſify their words, or not 
to perform what they promiſe. For this I obſerve ; 
the nobleſt, braveſt, worthieſt perſons, they carry it 
ſo that their word is as good as their deed ; and their 
principle, by which they live, is, upon no terms to 
violate faith and truth ; though others ſtand not ſo 
| much 
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much upon it, yet men of reaſon and conſcience ſtand 
upon it to the full ; with theſe, to be diſappointed is 
grievous, who do not allow themſelves to diſappoint, 
6. Since in dealing one with another, there is a mu- 
tual truſt in one another's ſincerity, and confidence 
accordingly ; we are not to take advantage either 
from the ignorance or inexperience of any, nor to o- 
ver-reach any that is ſhallow or half-witted, nor to 
deal hardly with thoſe that fall under our power. : A 
profeſſion or trade is not chiefly to enrich the artiſt, 
but the dealer with him is to have the benefit of his 
ſkill, and ſecurity by his honeſty 5 cuilibet credendum 
in arte ſug ; we are to credit an artiſt in the ſkill he 
profeſſeth, 7. There are to be no raſh conſtructi- 
ons of words and actions; you are not to interpret 
that in a bad ſenſe, which is capable of a good one · 
If you do otherwiſe, you may make that an injury 
which was intended for a courteſy. The prophet J- 
ſaiah repreſents it as horrid and unnatural, to make a 


man an offender for a word, Ja. xxix. 21. They that 


are captious, ſevere in their cenſures ; they ſpoil con- 
verſe ; for in ſuch company no man can ſpeak freely, 
but always in fear; and before he can ſay any thing, 
he muſt conſider what interpretation the utmoſt poſ- 
ſibility of his words may bear, and what may be 
made of them, before he can ſpeak. For we are to 
know, that in words there is a truſt as well as in 
lending or borrowing of money. Alſo it may be ſup- 
poſed, that what is pleaſantly or ſuddenly ſpoken hath 
no teeth : alfo what is ſpoken paſſionately, hath leſs 
in it, than men are apt to take, or than ſcemed to 


be ſaid ; becauſe men that ſpeak haſtily when they 
| are 
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are in paſſion, they are often ſorry for what they have 
ſaid ; after they have ſpoken, they would revoke it» 
mend it as much as they can, by explaining them- 
ſelves : will not ſtand to it, neither will they repeat 
their words ; which is an argument that the meaning 
was not ſo bad, as the words ſeemed to expreſs, 8. 
Not to do that in company, in our converſe, which 
may give any of the company cauſe of offence, or 
wherein others are unſatisfied either as to the lawful- 
neſs, decency, or expediency of it, for mode, manner 
or matter. If otherwiſe, converſe will be with of- 
fence, company will be grievous and burdenſome. 
We ſhould not bring any thing into debate, without 
common conſent. No man patiently bears to have 
that which he believes to be true, talk*d out of coun- 
tenance. If the company ſubmit it to debate, it is a- 
nother caſe. In converſe, it is not what one may 
ſuppoſe, but what the reſt will accept. For if it comes 
to this caſe, that one do, and others do not comply ; 
great inconvenience may follow; which may be bet- 
ter prevented than remedied. It is an injury to put 


a man upon that, wherein the reaſon of his mind is 


unſatisfied; or which, if he conſents not to do it, he 
is expoſed to contempt, and made ridiculous. For 
we do value and eſteem our credit and repute, 
Wherefore every one is ſo to moderate himſelf in the 
uſe of his liberty, that another may be as free as he 
is ; elſe converſation is to mens loſs, and the beſt 
men will withdraw. 9. Let every one be heard. This 
is neceſſary. There muſt be vices dicendi & reſpon- 
dendi; we muſt ſuffer every man to ſpeak in his turn 
and give opportunity for anſwer and reply. For if 

you 
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you do not ſo, you make him no body, and none of 
the company while he is in it. Whoſoever I think 
fit to admit into my company, I ſhould eſteem. him 
worthy to be heard. Allo it often falls out, that he 
from whom we expect leaſt, ſpeaks the greateſt ſenſe. 
10. Let no man's ſenſe be rejected with ſcorn ; but, 
if need be, oppoſed with reaſon, and without any ill 
reflection on the perſon, For whether right or wrong, 
he that hath ſpoken hath done the company the 
greateſt courteſy he can, to tell his opinion; eſpeci- 
ally if he declares his grounds; either offering con- 
cluſive reaſons, and ſo put an end to the debates; or 
ſhews cauſe of demur, upon which the reſolution 
will be better grounded. For the rule of wiſdom is, 
men ſhould not judge too haſtily; ſudden deter- 
minations, when there is no interruption in the leaſt 
to conſider, are not ſo connatural and ſolid, as thoſe 
that are the iſſue of conſideration, and thought, If 
theſe meaſures be obſerved, converſe will be without 
offence and profitable. 11. Meet friends, and part 
friends. If we do not meet as friends, there can be 
no expectation of good; unleſs in this caſe, that the 
meeting be in order to reconciliation; and if ſo, then 
there ought to be compoſure of mind, and peremp- 
tory reſolution of mutual forbearance and declining 
all matter of offence and provocation. Therefore in 


this caſe, look rather forward than backward ; what 


may be for time to come, than what hath been in 
falling out. Then in the next place I adviſe, as we 
meet iriends, ſo alſo that we part friends. To this 
purpoſe we muſt uſe one another handiomely, while 


we are together ; treat each other with reſpect, 
There 
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which if not given, we diſparage ourſelves, 
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There is a great reverence due to human nature; 
And in 


converſe there is a communion, per quam omnes tran- 


ſeunt in unitatem quandam, whereby all paſs into a 


kind of union, communion, and mutual participation 
of converſe. 

If theſe rules and meaſures be obſerved, converſe 
will be without offence, and profitable. W hoſoever 
fails in theſe common duties of fair carriage and be- 
haviour and general good-will whereto all are indif- 
ferently bound, and it coſts little to do it, ſince a 
good word is as ſoon and as eaſily ſpoken as a bad 
one; there is very little hope that he will do right 
in that which is more coltly. He that will not con- 
fine himſelt to fair converſe, there is little hope that 
ſuch a one will perform the more coſtly duties of do- 
ing all good offices of kindneſs, where there is no 
particular law; and of charitably relieving the neceſ- 
litous, to whom he has no relation of affinity, 


DIS- 
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PSALM v. 4, 5. 
' Thou art not a God that hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, &c. 
Coe it is our only ſecurity to be in reconciliation 
with God, and our happineſs in eternity to live 
in attendance upon him and enjoyment of him; 
we are above all things concerned to know thoſe 
things that make a difference between God and us, 
alienate God from us, and eſtrange us from him; 
that we may avoid them. To this purpoſe, this ſcrip- 
ture doth fully declare, thou art not a God that hath 
pleaſure in wickedneſs. 

I have made enquiry what we are to underſtand by 
wickedneſs and works of iniquity, and I have reduced 
them to theſe four heads. 

1. Things contrary to the reſpect we owe to God 


himſelf. 
2. Things contrary to general love and good- 


will, 
3. Things contrary to juſtice, fairneſs and righte- 


ouſneſs. 
4. Things contrary to ſobriety, chaſtity, and tem- 


perance. 
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I have done with the three firſt, and proceed now to 
the fourth. And fince it comes of courſe that this is 
my argument * this day, I cannot but take notice 
how ſeaſonable alſo it is in reſpect of the late time of 
feaſting ; that if there hath been any exceſs, I ſhall 
now call you to repentance ; juſt as holy ob did, 
Job i. 5. cautious and wary Fob, ſuſpecting they 
might give God an offence, he doth every day ſacri- 
fice, and make an atonement : the things that I am 
to ſpeak to, are repreſented to us, Rom. xiii. 13. Let 
us walk honeſtly as in the day, not in rioting and drun- 
kenneſs, not in chambering and wantonneſs ; we are re- 
quired to do things that are fit and comely, worthy 
human nature. I muſt not inſtance in things, which 
pure minds, modeſt ears, cannot bear ; I mean thoſe 
things quæ dum dicuntur, diſcuntur ; If they be but 
named, they are taught; things of which it is a ſhame 
to ſpeak, Eph. v. 12. About theſe I ſhall be filent ; 
things not named amongſt heathens, x Cor. v. 1. 
Things that are not owned in the wilderneſs of the 
world. And indeed, where men give way to their 
own luſts and inordinate appetites, they are apt to 
run into all exceſs of riot, 1 Pet. iv. 4. Such as theſe 
the apoſtle challengeth, Rom. i. 18, 24. Perſons who 
hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs ; given up to unclean- 
neſs, to vile affeftions, to reprobacy of mind, verſe 28. 
But I ſhall inſiſt upon miſcarriages that are more 
ordinary and common, and not of ſuch a deep com- 
plexion. We are to moderate ourſelves in the uſe 
of all the conveniencies of this ſtate ; that is, we 


* Preached a little after Chriſtmaſs. 
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ought to obſerve the meaſure of nature, and of rea- 
ſon ; ſo, to exerciſe ſobriety, chaſtity, temperance; 
For the end is to regulate the mean. We are to 
eat, drink, ſleep, that we may live; not live to eat, 
drink, and fleep. For it is monſtrous to tranſpoſe 
the mean and end. They who do ſo; they fin a- 
gainſt the reaſon of their own mind, and offer vio- 
lence to their own nature. For nature, before it be 
abuſed, is ſatisfied with reaſonable things. But thoſe 
who do exceed, they ſin againſt the reaſon of their 
minds, and offer violence to their nature; they are 
ſo far ſhort from being chriſtians, that they have not 
reſerved to themſelves the being of a man. For how 
is any man a rational agent, who by his ſenſuality 


hath confounded the reaſon of his own mind, which 


is the proper excellency of human nature. This is 
the privation of his proper excellency, the reaſon of 
his mind, the form that doth conſtitute in ſpecie. 
Species ſequitur ultimam formam. The kinds of things 
are aſſigned by the laſt, perfecteſt, and higheſt form. 
So in nature. This is certainly as great a change, 
as when a living man by death becomes a carcaſs, 
For man is not a man by his body, but by his mind, 
For if a man be out of the uſe of reaſon by his own 
diſorder, he may be alive, but he is alive to his own 
ſhame. Sins of this kind, abuſe both the body and 
the mind; they deſtroy the body's health, ſtrength, 
and good conſtitution, whereby the body is made a 
fit habitation for the ſoul ; and they beſot, dull and 
ſtupify the mind: fleſbly luſts do war againſt the ſoul, 
1 Pet. ii. 11. It is a miſerable thing to think, that 


- as ſome men by the exerciſe of reaſon and the prac- 
ties 
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tice of virtue, do advance themſelves, and improve 
their naturals, and render themſelves ten times more 
than other men are, nor they themſelves were born to, 
ſo there are others, that by miſgovernment of them- 
ſelves, by exceſs and intemperance, ſpoil the parts of 
their minds: anima ficca eff. anima _ Daus, 
is conjoined with temperance 
Now for à man, as — — it, * — 
proviſion for the fleſh to ſatisfy itsefuſts, Rom. xiii. 14. 
to make it his buſineſs, the employment of mind and 
underſtanding, to cater for the body, to. ſatisfy the 


defires of the fleſh ; for one that is/inveſted with in · 


tellectual nature, to take care how do late ſumptuouſ- 
ly every day, Luke xvi. 14. ot hem £0. have ground 
to bring forth plentifullys. or to provide capacious 
barns, Lule xii. 20. Did God ligbt his candle in 
man, for ſuch mean and ordinary purpoſes as theſe 
are ? the fowls of the air, fiſh of the ſea, beaſts of the 
field, they have no ſuch ſollicitous cares as theſe men 
have ; yet they ate accommodated, nature's neceſ- 
ſities are ſupplied; and they live as well as we. But 
what ſaith the parable ? Then ae! I this night thy ſeu! 
Fhall be required." It faſtens the Hiile, of fool upon him; 
folly has no diſceruing of thing : fools.do not diſtin · 
guiſh the difference of things. Fot what a difference 
is there between time and. eternity, between bodily 
conveniencies:arid the accompliſhments of the mind, 
the drudgery of the world, and attendance upon God] 
The ſenſualiſt becomes brutiſh ; by ſottiſhneſs and 
carnality, we render ourſelves utterly uncapable of 
and unfit for heavenly cottemplation, for converſe 
with God, which is our proper employment. Intel- 
Vos. IV. D d " leftus 
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for God. There is not a greater propriety of facul- 
ty arid object, between our ſecing faculty and light, 
between our hearing faculty and ſounds; not a great- 


ty, than between our minds and God. It had been 
better that we had been leſs; if we had not liberty of 
aceeſs and approach to God. For mind and under- 
ſtanding hith no ſatisfaction in any other employ+ 
nent, but in attendumoe upon God. God made our 
fouls'for himſelf, and they are unſatisfied if alienated 
from him. 'T</ſpiritublity and heaverily-mindedneſs 
we may not icdifpoſe ourſelves, by any uſe of our fa- 
Culties: Tllis is an inſoription God hath written u- 
pon bur high and noble faculties q they are not to be 
1 by any worldly drudgery 3 of 
the body, of to be diverted from that which is their 

proper quality, ts receive from God and make re- 
turns upon him; theſe are the appropriate and reſerv- 
ed acts of mind and underſtanding. For it is a 
candle Tighted by God und ſet up by him to direct 
man to God. Therefore we canmot alienate our ra- 
tional faculties from God; wirhout the guilt of ſacri- 
ledge and tobbing of God. For ſo ſays the prophet, 
he who fails in his ſerviee and attendance, robs God, 
Mat-iii. B. He underſtandb thimfelf very little, for- 
chat in lis make he bears the image of God 3 

o. giyes up Himſelf to uny ſin, ho gratifies any of 

his apjetites to the iu ſpoſing of his higher faculties 
for the Vitali acts of reaſon and of virtue. I ſay, vital 
acts ; becauſe theſe are che acts of man as he is a 
at; for his other as are belonging to him in 
* b common 
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common with beaſts; r is in ſpecieper aximam, 
man is in lind by his ſqul. For mind is the b 


animus cijuſqur oft quiſque. The excellency of the bo- 
dy is, that. ĩt is the ſoul's inſtrument ; WA in. 
. 


corpore. ſaws, a mind in its perfection, in a 
compoſed and fitted for the ſoul. % 8, 

I hall not take upon me 60 determine the meaſure 
of eating and drinking, which make the fins of in- 
temperance. where: they exceed. It is a buſineſs of 
aca aſlign the exact bounds of good. 
and evil, of lawful and unlawful in any ſorts of 
things. It is as accurate a buſineſs, 2 as it is for a man 
to aſfign which is the laſt mo ent of day, and the 
firſt moment of the night. "For there is twilight, 
which is fully neither one not the other, but partaker 
of both: ſo in things that are materially lawful, and 
are good and ill by their e it is as great ſkill 
to determine what is good and evil. Therefore we 
lay we are moſt in danger in things that are lawful 
in their nature and matter, and yet become evil if out 
of ſeaſon. | 

The caſuiſts talk of eating, and drinking 1 os 
1. Ad neceſfutatem nature, to ſupply nature's netefs 
fity, to abate hunger and thirſt, to maintain and ups 


* hold the ſabriek of the body. This is unavoidablez 


this is of necęſſity, this we muſt do; for otherwiſe 
we kill ourſelyes, and violate, the fixth commands 


ment. 
2. Ad Nera — for cheirfulneſs, for reyivs 


ing. This, caſuiſts ſay, is watrantable upon oe. 
caſions; but not ſo ordinary in this 4 as in our _ 


food. r 
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All. fluporem mentis, eft turpe & inditorum, to 
AU, e b our Wadde, here is turpi- 


rude and undecency. For we are to uſe meaſure and 


ſeaſon in things materially lawful. In the caſe be- 
fore us; temperarice is not only a lovely virtue, but 
alſo ſalutary and ſovereign: whence we ſay, cibo mo- 
dicus, ibi mdicus ; men ſhall ſeldom need a phyſici- 
an, if they do but govern themſelves well in reſpect 
of eating and drinking. Now in this caſe; the phy- 
fician Farbe to che body, the divine to the ſoul ; 
the phyſician, he conſiders only the bodily eſtate, for 
the health of the body; but the divine” chiefly looks 
at the ſecurity of the mind. The phyfician' ſaith, 
hot one meal upon another, till naturt bath dome with the 
Former; and the Enel, proverb, the ſtrond meal makes 
the glutton: but the divine faith, things of the body are 
to be ordered ſo, as that there be no annoyance to the mind, 
7 little as may be. For I remember what Eraſmus 
ys 3 poſt cibum ommes minores ſumus; after eating and 
drinking we are for a while but half ourfelves. This 
we fay of men that uſe temperance : a man is not 
ſo apt for contemplation, or buſineſs, or reaſon, im- 
mediately after he hath dined ; he muſt vncare, and 
give his ſoul time to act as a principle of life; and 
muſt abate the uſe of it, as it is a principle of intelli 
gence : this is the neceſſity of our nature. 

I find St. Auſtin, that great father, was mighty ſo- 
licitous in this point of eating and drinking. I will 
ſatisfy myſelf in this point of curioſity, with this rule ; 

nec contra ſenſum nature, nec ordinem rations ; let no- 
thing be done againſt the ſenſe of nature, nor againſt 
the order of reaſon, And before abuſe of ourſelves 
4 | by 
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r 
till we have abuſed ourſelyes by ill cuſtom, uſe 
practice. Miſcarriage in this kind, is for the m 
part occaſioned by the humour of compliance; when 
men exceed, to comply one with another; go be- 
yond what is their choice, to what is their uſe; a- 
buſe themſelves, to keep fair and comply. We need 
not for eating and drinking, any other foreign in- 
ducement ; for nature craves enough a/que ad ſatieta- 
tem, to hans hunger and chirſt 701 
An offence in this kind, is ſibi I bees, a pu- 
niſhment to itſelf. For intemperance ends in the 
ſottiſhneſs of the mind, and bodily diſeaſes. But for 
meaſure and ſeaſon, every ſober perſon gives. himſelf 
law ; and it muſt be every body muſt be left to him- 
ſelf; becauſe there will be a variation. No body can 
aſſign either the meaſure or quantity; becauſe there 


will be a variation upon account of the age of the 
perſon, and the ſeaſon of the year, from the different. 


climate wherein men are, from the very bodies of 
men, their weakneſs and ſtrength, mens labour and 
employment; and this latitude, all within the com- 
paſs of ſobriety and temperance, So that for parti- 


cular circumſtances, I muſt leave it to men them : 
ſelves, as the apoſtle, 1 Cor. x. 15. I ſpeak as unte 


wiſe men; and as the apoſtle. in another caſe, 1, Cor» 
xi. 13. Fudge in yourſelves, is it comely ? Let us there: 
fore carefully obſerve this general rule.; obſerve de- 
cency, comelineſs, what becomes ſo excellent a crea- 
ture, which may not diſparage human nature, not 
unqualify or diſable for the higheſt acts of intelli- 


gence, for application to God. A. man would be 
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undoilling to die, when he is unquatifiedy" by the 2 
biife of his reaſon, to do an act of intelligence. For 


all acts of grace and virtue, depend upon our letting 
All things be done with deceney and eomelineſs: 
donſidering this always, that tho? our ſtveral faculties 


under God be our on, yet we have not power to 


uſe any of them ſo as to indiſpoſe them to the ends 


and purpoſes, uſes atid employments, they were made 
and intended for in the moment of God's creation. 


We may no more do this; than we may deſtroy our 


own lives; and we do deſtroy them if we abuſe them. 
For what are powers and faculties, but in order to 
uſe, in order to their acts and objects? Nyigbra eff po- 
tentia que non reducitur in acrum 3 a power in nature 


is uſeleſs and to no purpoſe, except it be called forth 


to act. Therefore ſobriety, chaſtity, temperance, 
have their foundation in the nature of man: for ſo- 
briety and temperance are conſervative of thoſe fa- 
culties in us, which are to be employed in exerciſe 
of reaſon, Practice of virtue, and in ac of odfervance 
of God. 

Mind and underftanding in man, hath God's ſu- 
perſcription upon it; and it is money belonging to 
God. And we muſt give to God, that which is 
God's. It muſt not be ſo abuſed, as to be unqualifi- 
ed for that which is its peculiar appropriate; as, to 
receive from God, to be ſenſible of him, make ac- 
knowledgments to him and returns upon him. Let 
not a man allow himſelf fo, as to be at any time diſ- 
abled to theſe eminent acts of piety and devotion. 
We muſt not give ourſelves up, brutum puſcere, to 


ſoul, 
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ſoul. As the apoſtle bath it; living in pleaſures 
wantonneſs, nouriſhed up for the day of laughter. What 
a ſhameful ſight is it, to ſee a man diſguis'd aut of 
the uſe of reaſon, and diſabled to govern himſelf, by 
his own fault? there is no ſuch thing in the inferior 
creation: for the creatures below us, except they be 
deceived, (for they are not able, as we are, to diftin- 
guiſh) they ſo uſe themſelves as that they are always 
found themſelves 3 and you never find them worſe 
than themſelves, A perſon diſguiſed by exceſs, is a 
horrid prodigious monſter. We are wont to call 
drunkenneſs a beaſtly fin ; but we bely the beaſts, 
when we do ſo; for there is no ay thing with 


them. 


Every fn hath i its on puniſhment Games or 1 
Sometimes malum paſſionis, the evil of ſuffering, fol- 
lows after malum ations, the evil of action, at ſome 
diſtance : but always great inconvemence and mif- 
chief accompanies this ſin which is a-bome-evil. It 
was a good ſaying of St. Juſtin; feciſii Domine, & fic 
e/t, ut amnis inardinatus appetitus. fit fibi ipſi pæna; O 
God, thou wouldeſt ſo have it, and thou haſt fo ap- 
pointed it, that every inordinate appetite, the miſgo- 
vernment of ourſelves, is a puniſhment to itſelf. But 
ſudden evils do attend this fin ; dethroning of rea- 
ſon as to the interior man; * as to the exterior, 
what is more viſible? Prov. xxiii. 29, 30. bo hath 
woe ? wha ſorrow ? who. contention & wha babbling ? 


who wounds f wha negneſs of eyes They who continue 
lang at the wine, Whereupon he giveth good advice 


in verſe 31. Look nat upon wine when it is red, Sc. 


The provocations of appetites, are in/{rumenta malo- 
| rum 


* 


il 
| 
; 
1 
: 


rum, verſe 32. at 49 it biteth like a ſerpent "RA 
like an adder. verſe 17. Be in the fear of the Lord all 
the day. verſe 20. Be not among wine bib bers, and ris- 
tous eaters of fleſh. verſe 21. The drunkard and glutton 
Jhall come to poverty, Ia. v. 22. e that are 
mighty to drink wine. | 
To conclude; This 1 find, eee 

gion of God's creation, but alſo the goſpel an ra 
doth require ſobriety, That grace of God which bring- 
eth ſalvation, teacheth us to live godly, righteouſly and 
ſoberly. Epheſ. v. 18. Be not drunk with wine, where- 
in is exceſs. Let us therefore take warning by inſtan- 
ces in ſcripture, to avoid others miſcarriages, and ſo 
to prevent the miſchief they brought upon themſelves 
by running into exceſs. ' x Cor. x. 6. Not luft as they 
duſted, and were overthrown in the wilderneſs. Pſal. 
Ixviii- 30. while the meat was yet in their mouths, the 
-wrath of the Lord fell upon them, &c. Exod. xxxii. 6. 
They ſat down to eat and to drink, and roſe up to play. 
-And what followed upon it ? three thoufand men 


fell that day. Job xxi. 12. They take to themſelves 


the timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the ſound of the or- 
gan; ſpend their days in jollity and mirth, and in a mo- 
ment they go down to the grave. On the contrary, for 
-a certain preſervative againſt exceſs and immoderati- 
on, I propoſe, and with that conclude ; Pſal. cxix. 
148. My eyes: prevent the night watches, that I might 
"meditate in thy word, to think of thee. Let us with 
David, be in the fear of God; let our minds be fix- 
ed upon him; reſerve mind and underſtanding for 
X nes of _ and attendance nn him. 
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40 


ih 4.1.33. A v0 | 
Thou art not 4 God that bath pleaſure in wickedneſs, &c. 


Heſe words give us to underſtand the terms that 


are between God and his creatures. Some are 

very bold to make complaint of God, as if he 
uſed his creatures hardly, or as if his goodneſs were 
not ſo great as ſome would wiſh, or as ſcripture did 
declare. It is not the creature that God doth hate; 
he takes no offence at them, but only as they are 
wicked workers of iniquity ; thou art not a God that 
hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, &c. Pſal. xlv. 7. God lov- 
eth righteouſneſs, but he hateth wickedneſs ; God 
hath no offence, nor diſpleaſure againſt us, as we are 
his creatures; for P/al. cxlv. 9. The Lord is good to 
all, and his tender mercies are over all his works, Do 
we believe what we ourſelves do acknowledge of God 
in our publick worſhip ? We tell God that he hateth 
nothing that he hath made, but inviteth all to repent, 
and rejoiceth when ſinners do return. It is an admi- 
rable place, Wiſd. xi. 21. Thou loveſt all things that are, 
and doft hate nothing that thou haſt made; for if thou 
hadft hated it, why would/t thou have made it? So that 
we ſay, no man's application to God in any conditi- 
on whatſoever, no man's faith in God meets with a- 
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ny diſcouragement from any thing in reſpect of God. 
The Roman orator Ciceros hath a ſaying to this purpoſe, 
A faperis nulti” i mpendent metus mortalibus ; fram the 
ſupreme power above, there is no fear, no danger, 
no occaſion of diſcouragement to us mortals here be- 
low ; we are not at all in danger in reſpect of God's 
power, though it be irreſiſtable; but we have encou- 
ragement from it rather, becauſe it is in conjunction 
with infinite goodneſs, and ſo may make acts of good- 


neſs more effectual. I will add but two places of 


ſcripture, becauſe I obſerve this only by way of inti- 
mation. Acts x. 35, God is ns reſpect er of perſons, re- 
ceives no prejudice, is not diſaffected towards any of 
his creatures; but in every nation, wholgever he is 
that fears God and works righteouſneſs, is accepted of 
bim. And if we conſider the circumſtances of the 
text, the ſcripture is more remarkable; for Peter was 
forced into this ſenſe and acknowledgment by a mi- 
racle, repeated again and again; for this is contrary 
to the Jews doctrine and opinion. The other place 
is, Rom. ii. G. God will render to every man according 
to his deeds ; glory, honour, aud peace, to every one that 
wworketh righteauſneſs 3 but to them who obey not the 
truth, tribulation and anguiſh. Let us preſerve our- 
ſelves from the abomination of deſolation, and a juſt 
provocation of him: and we may have great confi- 
dence in our maker. This I account to be of natu- 
ral impreffion. Plato bath a brave diſcourſe to this 
purpoſe ; that that which is divine, cannot be hurt» 
ful : nothing of deviliſh there : but grace, mercy and 
compaſſion. riot 4 
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I aceount him a traducer of God, who repreſents 
him as baving an ill deſign upon his creatures, or who 
repreſents him thus, that upon offence received from 
his creatures, he is implacable and irreconcileable 3 
or who thinks that God doth not give place to re- 
pentance. For, Two things I declare concerning 
repentance ; r. That it doth alter the very temper 
of the ſinner, 2. That it is a motive with God, and 
doth affect him: it doth procure atonement in reſpect 
of God, Repentance alters the ſtate and temper of 
the perſon, whereſvever it is; ſo that we may ſay, a 
penitent upon a moral account is not the ſame that 
he was when he did fin, Now this Fargue; if God 
took ſo great offence at thoſe who were ſent to ſearch 
and view the land of Canaan, who brought an ill re- 
port of temporal Canaan, Num. xvi. 16. what dif- 
pleaſure may we in reaſon imagine that God will 
take at thoſe that do ſpeak hard things of himſelf ? 
He took ſo much offence at the ſpies, that he reſolv- 
ed none of them ſhould ever enter into the promiſed 
land; and can we ſuppoſe that they that miſrepreſent 
God, and bring ſo ill a report of him, that God is 
not highly diſpleaſed with them ? It is remarkable in 
that ſhort epiſtle of Jude, it is ſaid that he will come 
to judge, and to convince finners of all the hard, without 
any ſubſtantive joined with it; ſo that we may put 
in thoughts, words or deeds, To diſcharge men of all 
theſe hard words, thoughts and imaginations, which 


. they have concerning God, or his dealings with his 


creatures, I doubt not but it will manifeſtly appear at 
long run, that whoſoever periſheth, his deſtruction is 
of himſelf ; to wit, either his own groſs carelefinefs, 

or 


or his wilfulneſs, or his voluntary allowance of him- 
elf, to gratify his luſts or his humours in things which 
will do him miſchief, This no doubt will appear, 
whenſoever God calls to account. He will certainly 
Juſtify himſelf in the ſenſe of angels and men; and 
every one that periſheth will be ſelf-condemned : it 
will lie upon their wilfulneſs, or voluntary allowance 
that did them miſchief, What better meaſure, pray, 
can we expect from God, or can our own hearts wiſh, 
than that allowance that God of his own good-will 
affords ? Pſal. ciii. 13. 45 a father pitieth his children, 
ſo the Lord hath compaſſion on them that fear him. Mal. 
iii. 17. As a father ſpares a ſon that ſerves him, ſo will 
the Lord ſpare thoſe that fear him, and think upon bis 
name. And we know and have experience how far 
this extends, the affection of parents to children, to 
render to them the beſt conſtruction ; and how pati- 
ent if things be amiſs, and how willing to hear inten- 
tion and purpole of amendment. God declares to 
this purpoſe concerning himſelf. He makes it viſible 
and apparent, if his own ways to us be not equal, 
But it hath been the faſhion of old for ſinners, to be 
mal-content and to complain of God. Exel xviii. 
the whole chapter is ſpent in God's juſtifying of him- 
ſelf againſt the murmurings and complainings of men» 
It was the great miſcarriage while the 1/raelites were 
under the conduct of God, and while he did miracu- 
louſly provide for them, upon all occaſions, to mur- 
mur againſt him: and here they had got a proverb 
that caſt a reproach upon God: The father hath eaten 
four grapes, and the childrens teeth are ſet on edge. But 
how amply and abundantly, and in ſeveral particu- 
lars, 
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lars, doth God anſwer and diſprove this proverbial 
ſaying. We have no other reaſon to complain of 
God, hl a child hath to complain of his careful pa- 
rent, that doth interpoſe and hinder him from _ 
himſelf harm. 

Now to finiſh what I have been ſo win upon, 
wickedneſs and works of iniquity: we are highly con- 
cerned, if we value God's favour and intereſt in him, 
to know what theſe are, that we may avoid them. I 
have treated of acts of impiety and profaneneſs; theſe 
terminate immediately upon God himſelf : acts of 
unrighteouſneſs, falſhood, treachery, © cruelty ; theſe 
towards one another, theſe terminate upon our fel- 
Wow - creatures: acts of diſſoluteneſs and intemperate 
living ;; theſe terminate in ourſelves. 

I have treated of ſobriety, chaſtity and temperance, 
due moderation in ourſelves, ſelf-government in re- 
ſpect of things of the body. There is a choicer part, 
man's mind, his ſoul; and the miſgovernment of that, 
is more intenſely evil than the other. For ſins, the 
more ſpiritual they are, the more vile. The ſins of 
the mind, though they have leſs of infamy, becauſe 
not ſo diſcernible to hy- ſtanders; yet they have no 
leſs of malignity. Therefore I muſt give you an ac- 
count of thoſe things that belong to the miſgovern- 
ment of the mind. 1. The mind's ſentiments. 2. 
The motions of the will. 3. The affections, or the 
paſſions. And in theſe, men may greatly offend and 


become obnoxious to God. Sobriety is greatly con- 


cerned in the government of theſe ; irreligion and 
wickedneſs, in the neglect. 


I. For 


$392 ue guat yfancerf tcickedueſs. 

"04 For the ſentiments of the mind. | The mind's 
ſenſe may have malignity in it, as well as words oy 
actions. Ram. viii; 3. The carnal mind is enmity d. 
gainſt God; the: internal ſenſe. and diſpoſition, the 
very ſentiment of men that are carnally- minded, men 
that live in an eyil ſpitit. Men ſhew their ſpirits by 
their actions, A naughty temper appears in outward, 
motions. Evil is firſt conceived in the mind; out of 
the heart proceed evil. thoughtt, &. Adat. xv. 19. An 
action that is tu the harm of another, it is paſt by as 
but a miſchance; if it be not deſigned and intended: 
for accotding to the tmind's intention, ſo are things 
eſtimated and accounted ; hat is meant, rather than 
what is done. It is an apology and excuſe, I did not 
intend it, it was againſt my mind and will. Where- 
fore we do obſerve, that the mind of a good man is 
his beſt part, and che mind of a bad man is his worſt 
part: for a good man hath a mind to do more good 
than be can-compaſy 1 and a bad man, he cannot 
execute ſo much evil as he hath a mind to- Where- 
fore God faith, glue me thy heart ;; and not only cleanſe 
your: batds, but puiify your hrarſe, ye Sinners. Now 
bere-I muſt challenge theſe internal diſtempers, 28 
things. of great malignity, as things that are to be ac- 
counted wickedneſs in the higheſt degree; to wit, 
baughtineſs of mind, inſolence, arrogance; theſe ſhew 
the miſgovemment of the in ward man. Alſo mal- 
content, pee viſimeſes, frowardneſo, ſpiteſulneſs ; lo 
Lkewiſepreſumption,over-weedingſeli-conceit, com- 
paring ourſelves, with others, in our ſecret thoughts 
to commend or prefer ourſelyesz. theſe ſhew an in- 


| ternal 2 or naughtineſs of mind, that men are 
poiſoned 
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poiſoned even in their very temper. Whatſoever is 
contrary to humility becaming a creature, or the mo- 
deſty befitting a ſinner, or the ſenſe quam fit nobis cur- 
ta ſupeliex 5 | what is not ſuitable to the ſenſe that we 
all ought to have how poor, naked, blind, and miſer- 

able we are. For this is our caſe, and the caſe of the 
beſt of us; the moſt chat any of us know, is the leaſt 
of hat is to be kn]ii; and the beſt that any of us 
can do, is hable to: miſtake, or may be charged with 
ſome imperfection. Whereof then are we to boaſt ? 
How can we value ourſelves above others? It is a 
contradiction in adjet7o ; as much as to ſay, a cold 
fire; a dark ſun ʒ̃ to-fay' a creature that is inſolent, or 
a ſinner that is ſelf-conceited and arrogant; a proud 
and bold ſinner, nothing is of greater uglineſs and de- 
formity. This is that which is the. fixſt ; the ſenti- 
ments of mens minds. Look inwardly, examine 
yourſelves, ty your temper, ſee hat is in you; theſe 
are the things that are ee a here refox · 
mation ought to begin. 

2. The motions of the. will 13 that. jig. the next, 
wherein we ought to uſe ſobriety. and. temperance. 
And we have this word alſo. in the apoſtle, Eph. ii. 3. 
the wills of the fl:/h, which is rendred 4% theſe are, 
always exorbitant; whenſoever the will moves with- 
aut direction ſof the reaſon of the mind, that is exor- 
bitant; whenſoever a man's will moyes and goes be- 
ſore the reaſon, of his mind; much more, if a man 
hath a will again the reaſon. of his mind. Some 
there are, that muſt have their wills, right or wrong: 
give me children, or elſe I dies Stet pro ratione volun- 
tas: this is al the reaſon I give; my mind, my will, 

| let 
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let that be a reaſon; but better give none at all; for 
that is worſe than none. We do know the ſovereign 
authority of reaſon, and thereto we owe ſubjection; 
but it is a grievous thing, to be ſubject to another's 
will, or humour; it is certainly the higheſt uſurpation 
upon mankind, agere pro arbitrio & non pro ration 
rei 3 the greateſt ſlavery in nature, to be ſubject to 
will and humour. And I muſt obſerve; that will un- 
directed by reaſon; in this caſe the order of nature is 
wholly inverted,” when the judgment of mind goes 
not before, and the motions of the will follow after. 
We know where to have men, when guided by rea- 
ſon; for as to the reaſon of things, another man may 
judge as well as he: but from will, when no reaſon 
is given, no body knows what he may be ſure of, or 
what he may expect. If ſo be men ſet up either 
will or humour, none can know what will be done : 
for a creature that is finite 2 10 Me * wil 
for a light, is as wild-fire, 

3. The affections and ba theſe are to yl 
ſtill and quiet, till after judgment and choice. For 
their place is only in purſuance; no place in deter- 
mination. By judgment we find out our way, and 
by our paſſions we are expedite iti it; movemur: pet 
Intellectum; eurrimus per affectus; we move by the 
— and. direction of judgment and underſtand- 

; and when we are in motion, our affections give 
Exfeciridns? Affections are n6t for direction of what 
is to be done, but they are only for expedition and 
quickning.” The reaſon of the mind is all in all de- 
termination; not what we thou do, nor what we 
Have 00 do, but what is 7% and fit, what 1 
121 be 


* 
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moderate uſe of eating, 
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-bi/t in the competition. This is not diſcernable by 
mens paſſions, and affections; this is only diſcernable 
in the uſe of reaſon and underſtanding. Affections 
are blind things of themſelves, and they muſt only 
follow. There are two things requiſite in this caſe, 
if a man will approve himſelf in reſpect of his paſſi- 
ons and affections. 1. That the paſſion and the 
object do fit. 2. That the proportion be obſerved be- 
tween the act and the object. 1. For the firſt, we 
are not to love what is hateful, nor hate what is 
lovely. Wherefore the apoſtle ſaith, lave not the 
world, i. e. the lufts of the fleſh, the Iuſts of the eye, and 
the pride of kfe. Here the paſſion and object do not 
fit. 2. The proportion is to be obſerved ; to wit, 
the degrees of the act, to the quality. of the object. If 
an inferior good; we mult not be too intent upon it, 
we muſt not extend our affeftions to many ſuch 
things, we muſt not continue too long; nec nimis in- 
tens, ner nimis extensè, nec nimis protenss. Our high- 
eſt faculties are too large to be ſatisfied or employed 
about any object inferior to God himſelf; our higheſt 
facultics, thoſe whereby we are conſtituted in the 
kind of human nature, thoſe in reſpect of which we 
bear the image of God, are too ſublime, too noble, 
too high, too large, either to be ſatiated, or fully 
employed, in any object leſs than God himſelf. 

Theſe things have I ſuggeſted to you, for the go- 
vernment of the inward man. When I gave you an 
account of ſobriety and moderation; then I was whol- 
ly taken up about what was outward and viſible 5 
drinking, and ſleeping. But 
now I have gone cloſe here, touching the very in- 

Vo I. IV. E e ward 
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ward man, the ſenſe of a man's ſoul ; what is his in- 
ward ſentiments, what ſenſe he hath of God, of things 
of the world, of virtue and of vice ; what he makes 
his choice and delight, what he doth purſue with his 
affections, wherein he is paſſionate in his deſires. 
I add upon the whole. If we conſider the principles 
whereof we do conſiſt, we may diſcover that all theſe 
duties lie upon us. For if we know ourſelves, and 
what is becoming reaſonable nature; we ſhall have 
a rule to guide us in reſpect of all moral good and e- 
vil. For ſuch a nature as the nature of man -is, in- 
tellectual nature, it gives law to itſelf, and carries a 
law with it, and is made with the law, and the law 
is in its own bowels, and is never extirpated while it 
continues in being : the law of reaſon is inherent to 
human nature, DOGS IC! 

The effects of wiſdom and virtue, which do belong 
to intellectual nature, they give ſecurity to our minds, 
and ſettle them in a right ſtate ; whereas vice and 
works of iniquity, which are the diſeaſes of ſuch a 
nature, they do alter and ſpoil our temper and conſti- 
tution, Wiſdom and virtue are ſuitable and conna- 
tural, and they are conſervative and productive of all 
acts that are truly the acts of a man, as a man ought 
to be. And on the other fide, fin is the diſeaſe and 
diſtemper of ſuch a nature, as men conſiſt of; it al- 
ters, poiſons, and deſtroys the right temper and con- 
ſtitution thereof; it weakens and infeebles it. 

It is baſe and unworthy, to live below the dignity 
of our nature ; to the diſhonour of a creature that 
bears the image of God, What a ſhame is it for us 
to live in contradiction to the end of our being, to 

what 
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what our nature appointed 1 us ? They degenerate j in- 
to carnality, who uſe their minds and reaſons to ſuch 
low and baſe ends and purpoſes, as better become the 
natures below us. Theſe men neither know nor 
conſider themſelves, they have no reverence for them- 
ſelves; who employ themfelves as if they were in- 
veſted with the nature of creatures below them. Do 
acts wotthy of reaſon and underſtanding, and refer 
yourſelves to God as judge. 

Can we flatter ourſelves ſo far, or perfuade our- 

ſelves, but that God will fooner or later require an 
account of the uſe of theſe divine faculties that God 
hath given us, mind and underſtanding; which cer- 
tainly are for better purpoſe, than for the ſlavery of 
ſin, and for the drudgery of the world? If we were 
made for this purpoſe, it had been better we had been 
le. We ought not then to have born the image of 
God at all. For is it not quite otherwiſe in the hea» 
venly ſtate ? And ought not the higher fate to give 

law and rule to this inferior tate ? Ought not things 

here below to be ſubje to the things "above ? And 
ought not this Jower world to reſemble and imitate 

the higher world? The rule ſhould be taken from 
above ; ; the law of heaven ſhould be the law of the 

world; and the employment of mind and under- 

ſtanding in eternity, ſhould be the employment 
that we ſhould uſe and addict ourſelves mainly o 
here. 

But I will advance and give you an argument that 
will command. Doth God himſelf lay or impoſe u- 
pon us any other law, than what he himſelf doth ob- 
ſerve ? And doth he require of us to do, what he 

Ee 2 himſelf 
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himſelf doth not chooſe to do? For a being that Is 
infinitely perfect, doth act agreeably to the higheſt 
wiſdom and greateſt goodneſs; for his throne is e- 
Rabliſhed in righteouſneſs. | Is there unrighteouſneſs 
with Cod? Gad forbid. Thus it becomes us who 
are endued with reaſon and underſtanding, to act 
conformably to the original of our being, ſuitable to 
the principles of the natures whereof we do conſiſt ; 
both as to the choice of things, and as to the princi- 
ples of our natures; ad det exemplar, according to 
God's example. This cannot, be looked upon by 
any man that is ſober and conſiderate, as a hard law 
impoſed upon us by arbitrary will or power; but a 
law that of itſelf commands, and by its. nature and 
quality recommends it ſelf to us. It is not impoſed 
by will and arbitrary power, to do as God himſelf 
doth ; be ye holy, as 1 am holy ; be ye followers of God. 
Senſe of a deity is inherent in intellectual nature. 
There is no inſtin& ſtronger in any nature, than the 


| ſenſe of a deity is in rational nature; and neglect of 


God, is an act as of the greateſt deformity, ſo of 
greateſt force and violence in the world. - It is worſe 
than for a man to offer violence to his body by ſword 


or knife, to alienate his mind and underſtanding from 


God... For there is a peculiarity between the mind 
and underſtan ding, and God. It is alienation and 
ſacriledge, to live without God in the world. 

Now if we find it otherwiſe, the conſequence muſt 
be very bad. For there cannot but be great un- 
quietneſs and diſſatisfaction in ourſelves. There is 
great pain, if joint do not anſwer to joint, if there be 


un- 
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unquietneſs, if the higheſt faculty, which is moſt 
perceptive, be not tied up to its peculiar and proper 
object ; if the reaſon of our minds go one way, and 
our wills another way ; when we have judgment and 
conſcience of what is right, but impetuouſneſs of paſ- 
fion and ungaverned affection beat us off; when plea- 
ſurable and profitable, are preferred before juſt and 
honeſt : theſe are things of deformity and "cite 
violence ; and where there is violence antecedent, 
there miſchief follows it at the heels. 

Tho' in caſes and circumſtances which may hap- 
pen, there may be ſome doubtfulneſs and cauſe of ir- 
reſolution ; as it is in caſe of thoſe which we call 
particulariora, contractiora jura, the leſſer rights; yet 
the majora jura, pietatis, juſtitiæ, ſobrietatis, the great- 
er rights of piety to God, reverence, regard, duty, 
obſervance. of him; fairneſs, juſtice, equal- dealing 
with men; ſobriety, chaſtity, temperance; the go- 
vernment of the body, ſo as to be ſubſervient to the 
temper of the mind; and the mind living in love, 
dwelling in peace, well-compoſed, fitted for mental 
and ſpiritual acts; theſe are ſuch bright lights, as the 
eye of reaſon.cannot but. ſee them. No man can 
make an excuſe for his being immoral, in any kind 
whatſoever. For theſe things are of univerſal: ac- 
knowledgment, in all times, in all places; there is no- 
thing of religion and conſcience, where theſe things 
do not take place. The principles of reaſon, and the 
further light of revelation, agree in theſe things, Ti- 
tus il. 12. For the grace of God that brings ſalvation, 
teaches us, that denying ungodlineſs, and worldly luſts, we 


ſhould live ſoberiy, righteouſly, and godly in this preſent 
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world; now he hath put out both his eyes, that ſees 
not theſe things, that doth not diſcern his obligation 
to them ; he hath put out the eye of natural light, 
and that eye whereby he ſees things of divine reve- 
lation. | 

T have now given you an account of theſe things 
which are ſo miſchievous in man, which are conjoin- 
| ed with his everlaſting fate and deſtiny ; things of 
high offence and diſpleaſure to God. And if you va» 
lue your ſafety to eternity, if you value your approv- 
ing yourſelyes to God, if you would approve your- 
ſelves to be capable of Judgment of truth, and right 
and wrong; take theſe things into conſideration, 


The end of the fourth Volume, 
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The PR AV E R, 


Some parts of which were ordinarily uſed by Dr. 
WHICHCOTE before ſermon. 


Lmighty God, the father of our Lord Jeſus 
| Chriſt, the God of the ſpirits of all fleſh, we 

profeſs all dependence upon thee, we live in 
all expectation from thee. Awaken (we intreat thee) 
all the powers and faculties of our ſouls to acts of 
lively ſenſe and apprehenſion of thee. Call us to due 
diligence and careful attendance upon thee, that we 
may have our God highly in regard ; that we may 
have great reverence of Deity in our minds ; that we 
may be in the fear and apprehenſions of thee while 


we are before thee. 


Put us (we humbly pray thee) upon all thoſe acts 
towards thee that ever thou madſt us capable of, in 
the moment of thy creation of us ; that we may du- 
ly acknowledge thee, who art the original of our be- 
ings ; that we may greatly reverence thee, who art 
the father of our ſpirits ; that we may obey thee ful- 
ly, who art our governor ; that we may ſerve thee 
freely, who art our Lord and owner ; that we may 
be thankful unto thee, who art our great benefactor ; 
that we may admire and adore thee, who art a being 
of all perfection; that we may love and delight in 
thee, who art the firſt and chiefeſt good; that we 
may place all affiance, truſt, and confidence in thee, 
becauſe of thy gracious promiſes ; that we may come 
unto thee, in anſwer to thy invitation and call ; that 
we may believe thee, who art moſt certain and infal- 
lible ; thac we may commit the great truſt of our 
ſouls unto thee, becauſe of thy known faithfulneſs to 


us ; that we may reſt in thee, the center of unmor- 
| tal 
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tal ſpirits; and ultimately reſer to thee, who art the 
end of all things; and in the uſe of our liberty, that 
we may preſent thy majeſty with a free- will offering 
and bring unto thee the conſent of our minds; that 
ſo we may become altogether thine; that as we are 
thine by thy ereation of us, by thy maintenance, and 
preſervation, by thy conſtant providence over us, by 
thy gracious aſſuming of us into a relation to thyſelf 
by thy Son, making us the adoption of thy grace; ſq 
we may be alſo thine, by our voluntary dedicating 
and devoting ourſelves to thy fear and ſervice. 

2. To this purpoſe deftroy out of us, whatever we 
have acquired unnatural to the principles of thy crea- 
tion of us, by abuſe of ourſelves, by neglect of thy 
grace, by compliance with the corrupt guiſe of this 
finfu!, degenerate, and apoſtate world. O naturalize 
us to heaven, reconcile us to all the things of that 
high eſtate : that ſo we may not drudgein the world, 
nor act in a flaviſh ſpirit in ways of religion; but that 
we may ſerve thee with ingenuity of mind, with 
freedom of ſpirit, as thoſe that are ſet at liberty, and 
delivered from the bondage and flavery of iniquity, 
having the law of the ſpirit of life which is in Chriſt 
Jeſus, making us free from the law of {in and death. 
3. Blefſed God, we have cauſe thankfully to ac- 
knowledge the divine goodneſs, for thou haſt loved 
our ſouls from the pit of deſtruction : thou haſt laid 
help for us upon one that is mighty, and every ways. 
able to ſave ; and haſt declared thy falvation (God 
in Chriſt reconciling the world unto himſelf, not im- 
puting treſpaſſes;) thou haſt raiſed up for us a prince 
and a Saviour, to give repentance to us, and forgive= 


neſs o fins, Now it is the language of our ſouls in 


the ears of our Ged; make us partakers of that ſal- 
vation which thou haſt appointed, and which our Sa- 
vicur has wrought, and our ſouls {hall bleſs thee to 


cternity. 1 
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4. To this purpoſe bring us within the terms of 
the covenant of grace (repentance from dead works, 
reſolved obedience in all things to God, and faith in 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt) and ſuffer us not herein to fail 
or to fall ſhort. Give us heartily and fincerely to re- 


voke and undo whatſoever we have done amiſs in 


life ; to condemn ourſelves for doing thoſe things, to 
deprecate thy juſt offence, and diſpleaſure ; to cry 
thee mercy ; to ask thee pardon ; and for all time to 
come, to leave off to fin, and to return to our duty, 

5. And let us herein be gainers by our former loſ- 
ſes and miſcarriages, to make us more ſenſible of our 
weakneſs and inability ; and of our neceſſary depen- 
dence upon thee our God : to be more thankful unto 
thee for thy gracious interpoſure, in preventing of us 
from running into thoſe evils, that we have not com- 
mitted ; to be modeſt and humble in the ſenſe of our 
former miſcarriages ; to be cautious and wary, that 
in time to come we do not tranſgreſs ; and to make 
us more Charitable and compaſſionate to our breth- 
ren, that in many things may have failed as well as 
We. 
6. Give us carefully to hold the head of the 
ehurch, and to make all due acknowledgments to 
the Saviour of the body myſtical; help us to con- 
eeive of him, for the height and excellency of his 
perſon ; for the worthineſs and fulnefs of his under- 
taking, and performance on our behalf; according 
as we ought. Let us have that dependence upon 


him, that expectation by him, that thou haſt warran- 


ted us to have; and make that uſe of him, that thou 
haſt ſet him up for; both that our faith and hope may 
finally reſt in God; as alſo, that we may be planted 
into the likeneſs of his death, by mortification, ſelf- 
denial, ſelf-ſurrender ; and may bear the image of 
his reſurrection, by ſpirituality and heavenly-minded- 
neſs ; that lo he may become a compleat Saviour to 

us 
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us, we having redemption through his blood, the for- 
iveneſs of ſins; and the renovation of our natures, 

- the operation of his good ſpirit. 

7. Bring us, we humbly pray thee, to the truth of 
a.creature-fſtate, humility, and modeſty : cloath our 
minds with that humility that befits creatures ; with 
that modeſty that becomes ſinners. Suffer us not to 


be vainly fraught nor poſſeſſed; to be giddily minded, 


or intoxicated with fond conceits. O let us not live 
in a lie, flatter ourſelves, deceiving our own ſouls, 
promiſing that of ourſelves, or of any other creature, 
that will not prove true. 

. Help us all along in life to ſubordinate all the af- 
fairs and tranſactions of time to ſerve the intereſt of 
our ſouls in the ſtate that is before us. Help us to 
ſhake off this vain world, and to breathe after eterni- 
ty, immortality, and glory ; being in perfect recon- 
ciliation with the law of everlaſting righteouſneſs, 
goodneſs, and truth; which are the laws of heaven: 
ſo ſhall we comply with thy nature, mind, and will, 
and fully anſwer the relation we ſtand in to thee. 
Relieve and eaſe our conſciences, by the blood of 
ſprinkling, according to our ſeveral conditions of bo- 
dy and mind ; ſupply us with ſuitable grace and 
ſtrength. 

8. We are, O Lord, thy care and charge ; thou 
undertakeſt for us ; we confeſs and acknowledge that 
we are in nothing ſelf-ſufficient : not wiſe enough for 
our own direction; not able enough for our own de- 
fence ; nor yet good enough for our own ſatisfaction. 
We came into being at thy call ; and we continue 
in being at thy maintenance and allowance; and 
we ſhall go out of theſe beings which now we have, 
at thine appointment ; and it will not be in our pow- 
er to with-hold our fouls from thee one moment, tho 
the ſtate and welfare of them to all eternity did de- 


- pend thereupon, 
| 9 Help 
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9. Help us therefore to acknowledge thee in all 
our ways, and not to lean to our own underſtandings, 
Teach us, bleſſed God, ſo to number our days, as to 
apply our hearts unto wiſdom ; and to mind thoſe 
things which are in conjunction with our everlaſting 
weltare. Take us out of an ezrthly and worldly ſpi- 
rit, and give us ſenſes ſpiritually exerciſed, that we 
may ſavour and reliſh, judge and diſcern, the ways 
and things of God. O, let us be always under thy 
communication and influence; ſo in the light of th 
countenance attract and draw us to thyſelf ; and ſtay 
us with thee ; and ſuffer us never to depart from 
thee, upon any temptation, provocation, or. ſuggeſti- 
on whatſoever, | 

O Lord, communicate thy light to our minds, thy 
life to our ſouls : as thou art original to us by thy 
creation of us, ſo be thou alſo final by our intention 
of thee. 

10. Go over the workmanſhip of thy creation in 
us again: to mend all the defects we have contract- 
ed, and to deſtroy out of us, by the working of thy 
grace and ſpirit, whatſoever we have acquired unna- 
tural to thy creation of us. Transform us into the 
imaze of thy ſon, conform us to his likeneſs, make 
us, body and ſoul, an habitation for thyſelf, by thy 
holy ſpirit, 

Make thy ſon to us, all which thou haſt appoint- 
ed him to be unto ſinners. Make him to us wiſdom, 
that we who have played the fool, by conſenting to 
iniquity, and giving our good God an offence, may 
better underſtand ourſelves in the great concernments 
of our fouls, Make him to us righteouſneſs, that we 
may be out of danger, by reaſon of the deſerved pu- 
niſhment of our fin, Make him to us ſanctification, 
that we who have marred our ſpirits, and ſpoiled our 
principles, by unnatural uſe, may inwardly be made 
whole, and renewed in the ſpirit of our minds. 

Make 
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Make him to us redemption, that we may be ſet at 
liberty, and delivered from the tyranny of fin and ſa- 
tan, who hath many times led us captive. 

11. We thank thee for the happy terms of the co- 
venant of grace; terms that are good in themſelves, 
and fit for thy creatures, ſuch as our own hearts can- 
not deſire better, or other. For, what is it that the 
Lord our God doth require of us, but only thoſe 
things which are neceſſary to our everlaſting welfare? 
Neither haſt thou denied us any thing but what is 
for our hurt and prejudice, O, bring us into th 
22 terms, and ſuffer us not herein to fail, or f 

Ort. . 
12. We bleſs thee for that good hand which thou 
haſt held over us by day and'by night, at home and. 
abroad, alone and in company; that thou haſt put a- 
way evil things from us, and conferred many good 
things upon us in great kindneſs, tenderneſs, and 
compaſſion. For, either the evil things that threat- 
ned us, have not come at all; or if * have come, 
they have not continued ſo long as we ſuſpected, nor 


have been ſo great as we imagined ; or elſe thou haſt 
4 
over-ruled them, ſubdued and turned them unto. 


good; and for good things, thou haſt even tranſcend- 


ed our hapes, and exceeded our expectations. O, 
be thou endeared and recommended to us by thy 


goodneſs, kindneſs and faithtulnefs ; and. let us be 


engaged unto thee in duty and affection, that ſo with 
choice and delight we may live to that God by whom 


we live. 
13. We thank thee, that we have the uſe of our 


reaſon and underſtanding, in which many fail, that 


we have power of ſelt· enjoy ment, and taking content 
in our lives; that thou haſt given us power to chooſe 
and determine ourſelves; and that thou haſt permit- 


ted our choice. 
We 
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We acknowledge, that if in any thing our condi- 
tions are better or eaſier than the conditions of thoſe 
that are moſt miſerable and neceflitous, that herein 
the goodneſs of the Lord our God hath been extend- 
ed towards us: for we have uſed ourſelves: as ventu- 
rouſly, and run as many hazards, as others; and but 
for thy gracious interpoſure, we might have been as 
miſerable as others. 2253 

14. Acquaint us, bleſſed God, in this day of our 
exerciſe, probation and trial, with the employment 
of eternity, (converſation with our God by holy me- 
ditation, by heavenly ejaculations, by conſtant inten- 
tion of God, his honour, and ſervice; by exact walk- 
ing according to the difference of and evil ; and 
by frequent application to thee by prayer, and all o- 
ther holy exerciſes) that ſo when theſe frail bodies of 
ours ſhall fall away and tumble into the duſt, and 
leave.our ſouls alone, and when there ſhall be no 
more either of bodily employment, or concernment : 
that our ſouls may then readily adjoin themſelves un- 
to theſe immediate attendants upon God, the angels 
and ſaints in glory and in that bleſſed conſort ſpend 
eternity, in ſinging praiſes and hallelujahs to that 
God, of whoſe grace and goodneſs we have had fo 
great experience all along in life, 

15. Help us fo to order our converſation in the 
world, ſo to govern our ſpirits, and to lead ſuch lives, 


upon which we may ſafely die; and when we ſhall 


come to leave the world, afford us ſuch a mighty 
power and preſence of thy own good ſpirit, that we 
may have ſolid conſolation in believing, and depart , 
in the faith of God's elect. That we may eſcape 
the dreadful pangs of death, all conſternation of mind, 
all contuſion of thoughts, all doubtiulneſs and uncer- 
tainty concerning our everlaſting condition ; that ſo 
we may chearfully follow thee into the eſtate on the 
other ſide death, of which thou haſt given us ſo great 

aſſurance 


aſſurance by the reſurrection of our Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, who hath brought life and immortality 
to light by the goſpel, and who hath promiſed” to 
change theſe our vile bodies, that they may be faſhio- 
ned like unto his glorious body, according to the 
working of his mighty power, by which he is able to 


ſubdue all things unto himſelf: and, Lord, give us in 


the mean time in faith and patience to poſſeſs our 
ſouls. d 240, | 8 8 


16. We are daily admoniſhed, as by years grow- 


ing upon ſome of us, ſo by experience and obſervati- 
on abroad every day, one or other taken away from 
our ſociety, converſe and acquaintance; and ſome- 
times perſons of fewer years, and of greater ſtrength, 
and more likely to live than ourſelves: neither do 
we know how it comes to paſs that we ſurvive them, 
nor how long it will be, e're we ſball- follow them, 
nor yet what matter of diſeaſes may be 8 
gether, in theſe baſe and vile bodies of ours, which 
tnoꝰ we feel them not to-day, may appear tomorrow. 
Lord, keep us in conſideration hereof, and the refers 
ence of time to eternity, to apply our hearts unto 


wiſdom; and to mind thoſe things that are in con- 


junction with our everlaſting wellare. 
17. And ſuperadd this to all the grace and favour 


thou haſt ſhewn us all along in life, not to remove 
us hence, but with all advantages for eternity; when 
we ſhall be in a due preparation of mind, in a holy 
diſpoſition of ſoul, in a perfect renunciation of the 
guiſe of this mad and ſinful world; when we fhall 
be entirely reſigned up unto thee our God; when we 
ſnall have clear acts of faith in God by Jeſus Chriſt 
in our ſouls; high and reverential thoughts of thee 


in our minds; enlarged and inflamed affections to- 


wards thee. 
18. Wherefore, bleſſed God, conſummate the work 


of thy grace which thou haſt begun in our ſouls; _ 
ſec 
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fe& the cure thou haſt begun upon our minds; and 
then when thou ſhalt have brought us to glory, we 
who through our earthlineſs, carnality, and folly, have 


been weary of a little attendance upon thee, in time, 


ſhall think eternity itſelf too ſtrait and too narrow for 
us to bleſs and magnify ſo good a God, ſo well de- 
ſerving at our hands. j 
19. Do good unto the whole world, recover thy 
lapſed creation, compaſſionate the forlorn condition 
of mankind, loſt in themſelves,” and loſt to God, 
through ignorance, ſtupidity, and ſenſeleſſneſs, where 
perſons have never been awakned ; through ſuperſti- 
tion, idolatry, and falſe worſhip, wherein many have 
been nurſed up and bred ; through atheiſm, diſſolute- 
neſs, and profaneneſs, whereby they have made ha- 
vock of conſcience. | 297 
20. O let the light of the glorious goſpel of Chri 
break forth and ſhine throughout the whole world: 
fulfil the promiſe thou has made unto the Meſſiah, 
that thou wilt give him the heathen for his inheri- 
tance, and the utmoſt parts of the earth for his poſ- 
ſeſſion : that the wolf ſhall dwell with the lamb, and 
that the leopard ſhall ly down with the kid, the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling* together; that 
they ſhall not hurt nor deſtroy in all thy holy moun- 
tain : but that there may be a perfect dwelling toge- 
ther in love, harmony, and reconciliation with the 
whole creation. | 
21. Reform all things amiſs in theſe kingdoms : 
controul atheiſm, irreligion and profaneneſs : eſtabliſh 
peace, truth, and righteouſneſs : fruſtrate all naugh- 
ty deſigns: ſuffer us not to be hurried back again to 
popery, ſuperſtition, or any falſe worſhip ; but ſettle 
us in the purity of our religion, and our juſt rights, 
Reſtrain the ſons of violence, that turn all into con- 


fuſton, and that make havock and deſolation in the 


22. Direct 


= 
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22. Direct him whom thou haſt placed on the 


«throne c. furniſh him with all divine gifts, and 
es that may ſanctify his ſoul here, and ſave him 


0 
— Bleſs him and us in all his royal N 


' I oc. 


23. Campdibonate all in miſery and affliction e 
ſpecially ſuch whoſe caſes we are acquainted with : 
comfort, help and reſtore, O Lord, be thou a preſent 
help to them in any needſul time ot trouble : ſuch ab 
lie upon ſick beds; direct thoſe that are about them 
to proper and fit means for their recovery, and add 
thy bleſſing: take not them nor us out of this ſtate, 
till chou haſt fitted and qualified us for the N of 
immortality, eternity and glorr. | 
24. Aſſiſt us now in the ſervice we are met to per · 
form, that we beginning in the name and fear of God; 
may be promoted by divine aſſiſtance, encouraged by 
thy acceptance, and end in thy glory, and the advan- 
tage of our immortal ſouls. 
Grant that which ſhall be now ſpoken accordi ling 
to thy will, may be received as from thyſelt, 
turned to the information of our undefſtandiogs, 


wherein any of us have been miſtaken 3 the refining 


of our ſpirits 3; the right ordering the actions of our 
lives and converſations z that God in all things may 
be glorified; and our ſouls finally ſaved in the day 


of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by whom we are bold % 
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